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BOOK   IX-THE   LATIN   RACES. 


Chapter  lxvii.-The  Italians. 


E  shall  now  turn  to 
consider  the  ethnic  life 
of  what  are  called  the 
Latin  races  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  The  pow- 
er of  Rome  to  give 
caste  and  character  to 
the  various  peoples  whom  she  subdued 
might  be  verified  and  illustrated  with 
many  examples.  She  absorbed  into  her- 
self and  incorporated  with  her  own 
structure  the  outlying  states  in  which 
her  eagles  were  set  up  as  the  signs  of 
domination  and  conquest. 
True,  she  conceded — such 
was  her  settled  policy — a 
large  liberty  to  her  subject  peoples.  She 
permitted  them  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure to  retain  the  primitive  customs  which 
had  come  down  to  thern  respectively 
from  the  prehistoric  tribes.  But  she 
knew  full  well  that  her  own  language, 
the  learning  of  which  she  inculcated 
and  enforced  as  far  as  practicable,  would 
carry  with  it  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  she  herself  had  tested  in  centuries 


Policy  of  Rome 
with  respect  to 
her  subjugated 
peoples. 


of  war  and  by  every  civil  emergency 
known  in  the  history  of  states. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  result.     The 
states  of  Western  Europe  became  Latin- 
ized.      It    will    never    be  The  subject 
known  in  what  precise  pro-  e™  Euror^bt 

portions     the     old     peoples,    come  Latinized. 

Celtic  or  other  who  had  possessed  the 
Europe  of  antiquity,  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  peoples  who  suc- 
ceeded them  under  the  auspices  of 
Rome.  There  was  much  intermingling, 
but  the  various  peoples  became  Roman, 
or  at  least  Romanic.  The  language  of 
the  imperial  city,  in  many  dialectical 
forms,  but  still  the  old  language,  usurped 
the  tongues  of  barbarian  Europe,  and  was 
heard  from  the  Danube  to  the  Thames, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
southern  borders  of  Mauritania. 

At  last  came   the   collapse.     Wealth, 
power,  luxury,  vice,  effem- 

f        .  ,  ,    Collapse  of  the 

ination,    the  Very  excess    Of    empire  and  the 

dominion,  the  oblivion    of  RomanPe°Ple- 
virtue,    and   the  triumph  of  crime  fur- 
nished the  causes  rather  than  the  occs- 
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sion,  while  the  barbarians  became  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  causes.  After 
twelve  centuries  and  a  half  from  the  time 
when  mocking  Remus  leaped  over  his 
brother's  walls,  the  city  of  the  Caesars 
went  down  before  the  impact  of  a  batter- 
ing-ram whose  massive  head  was  ironed 


First  of   these   we  may  consider  the 
Italians.      Historians  are  wont  to  define 
the  chronological   limits  of  chronological 
Rome    with    the    founding  &£££*. 

Of   the   City    753    B.   C,  and    and  ascendency. 

the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  476 
A.    D.       This    immense    period    began 


OVERTHROW  OF  ROME  BY  THE  BARBARIANS— Entrance  of  Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogoths. 

From  the  painting  by  Herman  Vogel. 


with  Teutonism,  and  whose  beam  was 
heavy  with  the  providence  of  the  world. 
The  conquering  force,  the  barbarian 
races  of  Northern  Europe,  we  shall  con- 
sider hereafter.  It  remains  in  this  con- 
nection to  take  up  in  their  turn  the 
various  modern  nations  whose  ethnic 
constitution  points  unmistakably  to  a 
Roman  orio-in. 


with  the  reign  of  Romulus  the  Great,  and 
ended  with  the  reign  of  Romulus  the  Lit- 
tle. From  the  latter  date  the  history  of 
Italy  begins.  The  division,  as  all  divi- 
sions are,  is  arbitrary;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  history  has  no  lines  of  demarka- 
tion.  But  we  may  properly  place  the  be- 
ginning of  Italy  and  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
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Nearly  all  of  that  century  had  been 
occupied  with  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians.     Alaric  had  been  there  with  his 


the  capital  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
pygmy  Augustus,  who  nominally  held 
the  throne,   were   effected   by   Odoacer 


OD0ACER  AND  THE  MONK  SEVER1NUS— TYPES. 


hordes  and  had  overrun  the  country. 
Virtually,  he  had  conquered  all  except 
Rome  herself.      The   final  conquest  of 


and  his  Herulians  out  of  the  north. 
His  dominion  in  Italy  lasted  but  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Theo- 
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doric,    King    of    the    Ostrogoths.     For 

about    sixty   years   the   Ostrogothic  rule 

continued,  until  it  was  sup- 
incoming  of  the 
Hemiiansand      planted  by  that  of  the  Lon- 

the  Ostrogoths.  ,         -,  i  ,  ,,      . 

gobards,  under  Alboin, 
who  fixed  the  capital  at  Pavia.  The 
Longobard  domination  retained  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  south  to  resist 
its  authority. 

Of  all  the  foreign  masters  that  had 
thus  far  appeared,  Alboin  and  his  suc- 
The  Alpine  cessors  were  the  most  se- 

i^tZToylV  vere  as  it  respected  the  de- 
the  Goths.  scendants  of  the  Romans. 

Next  came  the  Frankish  invasions  from 
beyond  the  mountains,  led  by  Pepin  and 
the  Carlovingian  kings  of  France.  We 
thus  see  a  succession  of  sluices  opened 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  one  flood 
after  another  of  barbarianism  poured 
into  Italy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  policy  of  any  of  these  northern  in- 
vaders was  very  destructive  so  far  as  the 
original  Roman,  or  Italian,  population 
was  concerned.  The  descendants  of  the 
Roman  people  were  generally  sjDared. 
True,  their  property  was  taken  at  pleas- 
ure. Again  and  again  the  lands  of 
Italy  were  distributed  among  the  con- 
querors. Again  and  again  the  cities 
and  towns  in  which,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  old  urban  activities  of  the 
Romans  were  to  a  certain  measure  car- 
ried forward,  were  taken  by  battle,  by 
siege,  'by  assault.  But  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  Goths  to  destroy,  to  exter- 
minate, the  population  of  a  province 
which  they  invaded.  It  remained  for 
the  Saxon  invaders  of  England  to  set 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  de- 
struction of  a  vanquished  people. 

At  the  time  that  Italy  fell  under  the 
swayr  of  the  northern  races  she  contained 
a  Roman  population  having  a  uniform 
ethnic  character  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 


To  be  sure,  the  uniformity  was  not  ex- 
act. The  south  was  not  the  north. 
Foreign  influences  had,  in  course  of  time, 
injected  into  the  Roman  character  of  the 
cities,  and  even  the  country  %£££%£ 
side,  large elcments'of  alien  overthrow, 
blood.  Rome  herself  in  the  days  of  the 
Cassars  might  well  remind  one  of  some 
of  the  great  modern  cities  which,  by  po 
litical  and  commercial  intercourse,  by 
the  attractions  which  great  capitals  nat- 
urally afford,  and  even  by  the  reflex  re- 
sults of  wars  abroad,  have  drawn  into 
their  precincts  such  masses  of  foreign 
population  as  to  have  become  in  some 
sense  denationalized.  But  the  ethnic 
type  of  the  Romans  was  persistent  and 
strong.  The  sturdy  frame,  the  thick, 
heavy  muscles,  the  prominent  features, 
the  dark  eyes,  the  eagle  nose,  the  coarse, 
utilitarian  intellect  for  which  the  race 
had  been  noted  under  the  republic,  had 
been  preserved  in  all  essentials  to  the 
last  days  of  the  empire. 

It  was  with  this  original  ethnic  char- 
acter of  the  Romans  that  the  barbarian 

blood    now  began  to    be  in-    The  barbarians 

terfused.  In  course  of  ^^S^ 
time  the  northern  invaders  conquered, 
settled  in  Italy\  Some  choice  districts 
they  colonized.  Over  others  the  various 
chieftains  asserted  their  sway,  with  a 
few  followers.  In  some  parts  che  old 
population  was  but  little  disturbed.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  such  situations  that 
the  various  race  elements  ultimately 
come  to  an  understanding  and  make 
peace.  After  that,  the  next  circumstance 
is  intermarriage.  For  some  generations 
the  sexual  relation  between  the  two  or 
three  peoples  of  a  given  district  is  to  a 
certain  extent  unlawful — based  on  mere 
incidental  passion  such  as  is  always  in- 
flamed into  activity  along  the  selvages 
of  diverse  communities.  But  at  length 
regular  and  lawful  marriage  would  set 
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The  new  inter- 
fusion of  races 
in  Italy. 


in,    and    the    old    antagonisms    would 
thenceforth  rapidly  disappear. 

At  first  the  Goth  and  the  Roman  came 
into  unity.  Even  the  Longobard  of  the 
Po  valley  was  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  common 
type.  The  Frankish  con- 
quest from  beyond  the  Alps  did  not  leave 
any  very  marked  ethnic  traces  in  Italy. 
I  lestiny  had  reserved  for  the  Franks  a 
career  west  of  the  Rhine  rather  than 
south  of  the  Arno.  It  was  four  hundred 
years  from  the  overthrow  of  Romulus 
the  Little  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Great.      In  this  period  the  populations  of 


for  the  northern  bands  on  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  expedi- 
tions were  organized  from  character  of  the 
this  base  of  operations,  and  "^S 
the  returning  Crusaders  by  the  Crusades, 
first  felt  the  influences  of  home  on  reach- 
ing Italy.  Here,  moreover,  the  papacy 
had  its  central  seat,  and  this  circum- 
stance drew,  through  all  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  stream  of  visitors  into  the  Eter- 
nal City.  Many  of  these  remained. 
Pious  pilgrims  visited  Rome  as  the  relig- 
ious center  of  Christendom.  Many  and 
diverse  race  influences  were  thus  shed 
abroad  in  the  original  seat  of  the  empire. 


fc 


LANDSCAPE  OF  THE  ARNO— SHOWING  THE   FIRST  BRIDGE.— Drawn  by  John  Kulleylove. 


Italy  became  ethnically  interfused .  They 
were  beaten  together.  Old  Roman  and 
Goth,  Longobard  and  Vandal,  had  dis- 
appeared in  a  new  type  called  Italian, 
which,  while  it  preserved  many  features 
of  the  original  stock  that  had  so  long 
dominated  the  peninsula,  had  neverthe- 
less taken  such  a  secondary  growth  as 
the  watersprout  takes  in  springing  from 
the  roots  of  a  dead  tree. 

Thus  during  the  Middle  Ages  a  new 
people  was  formed  in  the  central  penin- 
sula of  Southern  Europe.  The  finishing 
touches  were  given  to  its  character,  that  is, 
its  mediaeval  character,  by  the  Crusades. 

Italy  became  a  sort  of  mustering  ground 
M.— Vol.  2—26 


The  revolution  by  which  the  Roman 
race  passed  into  the  Italian  race  was  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  transformations 
known  in  history.  It  would  striking  trans- 
appear  that  almost  every  goT^T 
element  of  social,  political,  Italian, 
and  religious  life  was  completely  reversed 
in  the  new  order.  Some  traits  of  the 
Roman  character  remained,  and  still  re- 
main, to  attest  the  race  descent  of  the 
Italians.  For  the  rest,  everything  was 
changed  ;  the  old  form  passed  away,  and 
the  new  form  rose  in  its  stead.  Let  us, 
then,  briefly  examine  the  Italian  race, 
and  note  a  few  of  the  phases  of  its  met- 
amorphosis from  the  great  original. 
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the  leading  tea- 
ture  of  Roman 
activity. 


The  first  conspicuous  trait  which  we 
notice  is  the  change  from  Roman  ag- 
Aggressiveness  grcssi veness  to  Italian  do- 
cility. History  would  bi  ar 
out  the  assertion  that  the 
Romans  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
aggressive  people  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  disposition  to  make  war  was  an  un- 
quenchable passion  from  the  first.  The 
rise  of  the   Roman   people    to   influence 


in  the  last  degree.  He  "  deemed  it  un- 
safe  that  a  populous  and  warlike  nation 
of  barbarians  should  gather  in  such 
numbers  on  the  open  confines  of  a  state 
which  lay  next  to  a  people  who  bordered 
on  a  Roman  province!  "  The  cause  is  suf- 
ficiently attenuated  ;  but  it  sufficed  for  the 
extension  of  Roman  dominion  through 
all  Gaul  westward  to  the  Atlantic. 

Caesar  was  typical  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter. In  truth,  Rome 
ceased  to  flourish  when 
she  ceased  to  conquer. 


It       hap- 
pens     in 


Philosophy  of 
decadence  in  the 
individual  and 
Case    l^e  race* 


MEN   OF   THE    ROMAN    TRANSFORMATION — JUSTINIAN, 


and  power,  first  in  Central  Italy,  then 
in  the  peninsula,  and  then  through  all 
the  Mediterranean  kingdoms,  was  by 
conquest.  If  there  was  no  excuse  for 
war,  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  make 
one.  Read,  for  instance,  the  report 
made  by  Caesar  himself  of  the  reasons 
which  he  discovered  for  attacking  the 
Gaulish  and  Teutonic  nations  north  of 
the  mountains.      The  pretexts  are  flimsy 


the 

of  the  individual  that 
when  his  dominant 
passion,  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  his  na- 
ture, can  no  longer  be 
gratified,  can  no  longer 
be  fed  with  its  natural 
food,  he  begins  to  fail 
in  power;  his  activi- 
ties contract  to  a  nar- 
rower circle,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years 
he  becomes  useless  and 
inane.  With  people  it 
is  even  so.  A  race  has 
a  prevailing  character- 
istic. That  character- 
istic works  out  its  own 
tangible  and  institu- 
tional results.  Thus 
was  it  in  Rome.  The  world  could 
hardly  satisfy  her  lust.  Having  reached 
the  limits  of  the  rational  exercise  of 
her  ambitions  she  began  to  fail  and 
sink.  From  her  culmination  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  her  decline  was 
constant  and  her  collapse  inevitable. 

This  ethnic  characteristic  was  com- 
pletely reversed  in  the'  Italian  race. 
Though    the     Italians    have    not    been 
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wanting'  in  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  ag- 
gression   has    wholly    disappeared.      It 

Reversal  of  eth-     might     be     difficult     tO    cite 

SitSKSST  a  single  instance  in  which 
ians-  the   Italians,   or  any   divi- 

sion of  the  Italians,  have  of  their  own 
accord  marched  abroad  for  conquest. 
The  energies  of  the  race  have  been 
drawn  in,  so   to  speak,  from  the  display 


It  might  not  be  averred  that  the  ag- 
gressive energies  of  the  old  Roman  race 

perished   With    the    empire.    Aggressiveness 
1  '•of  Rome  reap- 

It   would   be    more    nearly  pears  in  discov- 

. .  .1      ■  ..         ery  and  adven- 

true  to  indicate  their  reap-  ture. 
peararice  in  the  Italians  under  other  forms 
of  energy.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
it  was  the  transformed  activity  and  am- 
bition   of    the   ancient    people    that  led 


5EACI  IAST  TOWN  OF  ITALY.— Salerno.— Drawn  by  Alfred  Ea:.t. 


of  warlike  prowess  on  foreign  coasts. 
The  Italian  soldiers  have  been  found 
scattered  singly  and  in  companies 
through  many  of  the  armies  which 
have  marched  to  and  fro  over  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  But  such  ap- 
pearance is  always  to  be  accounted  for 
by  foreign  influence  which  has  drawn 
upon  the  Italian  states  for  the  material 
of  war. 


to  the  issuance  from  mediaeval  Italy 
of  those  adventurers  and  discoverers 
whose  voyages  across  distant  and  un- 
known seas  opened  new  continents  to 
the  contemplation  of  mankind.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  is  well  aware  that  almost 
all  of  the  great  discoverers  who  made 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  the 
most  famous  period  in  human  annals  for 
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the  extension  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, came  forth  from  the  seacoast 
towns  of  Italy.  The  very  spirit  which 
had  been  wanting  in  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans now  appeared,  as  if  by  reaction, 
among  the  Italians.  They  who  had 
been  last  among  the  ancient  peoples  to 
embark  upon  the  deep  sea;  they  who, 
though  peninsular  in  their  abode,  had 
shown  such  a  positive  aversion  to  mari- 


COLUMBDS. 

From  the  painting  in  the  palace  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Madrid. 


time  enterprise  and  exploration,  had 
strangely  enough  given  birth  to  a  de- 
scendent  people  who  were  destined  to 
lead  all  nations  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  geographical  discoveries  with 
which  they  enriched  the  rising  nations 
of  Western  Europe. 

No  other  group  of  men — and  we 
might  say  no  other  age — contributed  so 
richly  to  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind,  to  the  elevation  of  its  concepts,  as 


did  the  seafaring  adventurers  who  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  issued 

from  the  Italian  cities.      Co-    Transformed 

lumbus    was    the    man    of  ?**5S?£F 

sars  of  the  fif- 

Genoa;  Magellan  was 'the  teenth  century, 
man  of  Florence;  and  the  two  Cabots 
were  the  men  of  Venice.  They  were 
the  transformed  Scipios  and  Caesars  who 
had  preceded  them  by  forty-five  gener- 
ations. It  was  no  longer  aggression 
against  foreign  nations,  no  longer 
the  conquest  of  the  human  race, 
no  longer  the  lust  for  dominating 
subject  peoples,  but  the  ambition 
to  know  the  world,  to  traverse  the 
vast  and  star-roofed  ocean,  to  visit 
far-off  islands  and  unknown  shores 
behind  the  sea. 

In  the  ages  of  which  we  speak 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  even 
the  Latin  states  which  by  the  sur- 
vival of  literature  and  scientific  devei- 
the  potency  of  the  ^Tnd^the 
Roman  Church  were  Middle  Ages, 
most  advanced  in  learning  and 
ambition,  had  to  draw  from  Italy, 
especially  from  her  republican 
cities,  the  genius  which  they  were 
unable  to  produce  for  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  the  timidity  of 
the  Italian  character,  notwith- 
standing the  subsidence  of  the  old 
warlike  ambitions  of  the  race,  the 
mind  of  mediaeval  Italy  revealed 
remarkable  energies  in  its  goings 
forth,  remarkable  courage  in  the  solution 
of  all  physical  problems.  Geography  was 
one  of  these.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  the  empirical  systems  which  had 
prevailed  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
were  to  give  place  to  the  beginnings  of 
scientific  geographical  knowledge. 

But  geography  was  not  the  only  prob- 
lem which  the  early  Italians  were 
destined  to  solve.  It  was  devolved  upon 
the  same  people,  and  virtually  upon  the 
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same  age,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  what 
the  modern  world  has  called  natural 
philosophy.  The  interpretation  of  na- 
ture up  to  this  age  had  been  mytho- 
logical, poetical.  The  Italians  had  the 
discernment  to  discover  at  least  the 
primary  traces  of  those  steadfast  and 
beneficent  laws  by  which  natural  phe- 
nomena are  governed.  This  disposition 
of  the  mediaeval  Italians  to 
peer  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
was  not  limited  even  with  the 
confines  of  our  planet.  The 
same  cities  that  had  sent  forth 
the  navigators  by  whom  the 
trackless  oceans  were  reduced 
to  a  chart  were  now  destined 
to  receive  the  first  actual  rev- 
elation from  the  stars.  Galileo 
was  a  Pisan,  and  afterwards  a 
man  of  Florence  and  Rome. 
Within  forty-five  years  after 
the  first  colony  of  White  men 
was  established  in  the  New 
World,  the  crescent  horns  of 
Venus  and  the  four  satellites 
of  Jove  were  first  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  man.  It  was  the  work 
of  an  Italian. 

The  first  principles  of  phys- 
ics were  discovered  in  the  same 
age.  Men  began  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  sound,  of 
heat,  of  light,  of  galvanic  mag- 

From  th 

netism.      Italy  was  the  harbor 
of  this  intellectual  activity.     Within  her 
Italy  becomes      cities   the     mind    of   man 
tenehcTubairac°tiv-"  was    more    luminous    than 
"y-  in   any  other  part  of  Eu- 

rope or  the  world.  To  what  extent  the 
persistency  of  the  old  race,  the  blood 
and  intellectual  force  of  ancient  Rome, 
had  penetrated  the  new  people  who 
were  rising  to  the  mental  dominion  of 
Europe  it  were  impossible  to  say;  but 
we  know  that  the  Italian  mind  with  its 


beneficent  activities  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury foreran  the  intellectual  achievement 
of  all  the  other  Western  peoples. 

Though  everything  was  broken  up 
and  local,  it  appeared  that  the  energies 
of  generations  were  concen- 

.  ,  Revival  of  gen- 

t  rated  m  the  little  repub-  ius  and  art  in  the 

1  ■  ..,  i-i      Ti    i  Italian  cities. 

lies  with  which  Italv  now 

abounded.       With    the    retreat    of    the 
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human  mind  from  the  broad  domain  of 
political  and  warlike  activity  among  the 
nations,  with  its  recession  into  walled 
cities,  its  energies  were  turned  to  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  questions,  the 
solution  of  nature  and  the  scientific 
statement  of  physical  laws.  Art  also 
revived  in  new  forms.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  fact  that  in  the  very  lap  of  the 
Rome  of  old,  of  that  Rome  who  had  no 
artistic  genius  of  her  own,   there  should 
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have  sprung  a  new  tree  of  artistic  devel- 
opment which  at  the  present  day.  after 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  centuries, 
gathers  under  its  shade  the  art  students 
and  connoisseurs  of  all  nations. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  historians 
that  among  the  cities  built  by  men 
Athens  was  entitled  to  the  first  rank  on 
the  score  of  the  intellectual  grandeur  of 


HOUSE   OF   GALILEO. 
Drawn  by  A.  Kohl,  from  a  photograph. 

her  citizens;  that  is,  with  a  comparative- 
I'lorence  be-  1)'  limited  population,  the 
en'of  the6^'  Athenians  of  the  great  age 
diaeval  epoch.  0f  the  democracy  could 
reckon  a  .larger  number  of  really  great 
men  than  have  ever  existed  at  the  same 
time  in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  It 
is  safe  to  extend  the  estimate  on  the 
scale  of  intellectual  grandeur  and  assign 
the  second  place  to  Florence.      We  speak 


of  Florence  as  she  was  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  at  that  time,  though  she 
was  by  no  means  a  great  or  populous 
city,  she  might  fairly  claim  a  compari- 
son with  the  intellectual  splendor  of 
classical  Athens.  To  the  student  of 
history  the  list  need  not  be  repeated  of 
those  distinguished  Florentines  who 
were  easily  first  in  their  respective 
fields  of  activity.  It  is  not  often 
that  any  single  city  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  our  poor  continents  has 
been  glorified  with  such  a  list  of 
names  as  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Guic- 
ciardini,  Macchiavelli,  Vespucci, 
Verrazzano,  Michael  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael, and  Alfieri !  It  is  an  in- 
heritance of  which  the  traveler 
from  a  foreign  land  may  well  be 
proud  as  he  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  Santa  Croce,  where  the 
greater  number  of  those  illustrious 
men  are  buried. 

Xo  student  of  Roman  history 
will  have  failed  to  note  the  polit- 
ical centralization,  the  unity,  the 
compactness,  the  immovable  struc- 
ture of  Roman  society.  This  is 
said  of  that  society  considered  as 
a  civil  and  political  organism.  The 
strength  of  that  great  power  was 
its  unity,  its  singleness,  the  abso- 
lute subordination  of  all  the  va- 
ried elements  under  one  dominant 
fact,  the  state.  With  the  idea  of 
this  ancient  edifice  clearly  in  mind, 
we  shall  be  all  the  more  Political  order  of 
surprised  on  turning  to  S™" 
Italy  to  discover  that  Italians, 
in  this  respect  also  there  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  has  continued  to 
modern  times  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
ancient  order.  That  feature  of  the 
mediaeval  society  which  first  catches  the 
attention  is  its  complete  dissolution,  the 
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segregation  of  the  several  units,  the 
universal  break-up  and  separation  of  the 
Italian  people   into    local    dependencies 


They  were  so  unlike  the  original  struc- 
ture of  the  great  people  who  preceded 
them  in  ancient  times,  so  chaneed  in  na- 


DANTE  ALI.1GHIKR1. 


and  independencies  so  alienated  and  ture,  as  to  suggest  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
antagonistic  that  no  principle  of  histori-  |  rise  of  another  race,  and  the  transfer  to 
cal  unity  can  be  discovered  anions;'  them.  I  another  continent. 
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This  political  retrocession  of  the  Ro- 
man race  was  not,  however,  a  lapse  into 
Republicanism  feudalism  such  as  was  seen 
in  the  same  centuries  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  retro- 
grade movement  in  Italy  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  r-tmblicanism  and  municipality. 
It  is  true  that  the  feudal  principle  came 
down  from  the    north,  and  that  Roman 


and  municipal' 

ity  replace  the 
empire. 


form  which  political  society  took  on  in 
each  of  these  municipalities  was  repub- 
lican in  its  first  intent  and  despotic  in  its 
secondary  development.  Certain  prince- 
ly and  noble  families  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  time  in  monopo- 
lizing the  powers  of  the  state  and  in 
perpetuating  the  usurpation  to  their  de- 
scendants.     Thus    did    the     Medici    in 


CHURCH   OF  SANTA  CROCE. 


society  in  a  certain  measure  conformed 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age ;  but  it  was  into 
the  towns  that  primitive  Italian  society 
gathered  itself  for  protection  and  refuge. 
Almost  every  city  of  Italy  of  any  im- 
portance became  the  center  of  a  local 
Nature  of  pout-  government.  One  must 
needs  be  reminded  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  contemplat- 
ing the  condition  of  Italy  from  the 
twelfth  to   the   sixteenth   century.      The 


ical  society  in 
the  cities  of 
Italy. 


Florence.  From  Venice  on  the  east  to 
Genoa  on  the  west,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  strait  of  Messina,  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  petty  princi- 
palities, having  a  city  as  the  central  fact 
in  each  and  local  government  as  its  po- 
litical peculiarity. 

The  history  fully  set  forth  of  any  one  of 
the  mediaeval  Italian  republics — its  man- 
ner of  life  made  manifest  in  an  authentic 
and  adequate  narrative — would  constitute 
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one  of  the  most  interesting-  works  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  student  of  hu- 
man affairs  could  be  directed.  But  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  so  vast  and 
interesting  a  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  the  astonishing  activity  of 
the  Italian  people  within  the  circle  of  their 
little   cities.      Political   discussion  broke 


The  Christian  faith,  after  generations  of 
hardship,  had  struggled  up  to  recogni- 
tion in  the  times  of  Constantino.  Thence- 
forth there  was  an  alliance  Italian  race  aids 
between  the  imperial  sys-  ^l^TotZ" 
tem  and  the  new  faith.  At  church, 
times  the  compact  was  broken,  and  again 
and  again  the  sword  of  persecution  was 

C^,^: '  j  MJM8RF 


LAWLESSNESS  OF  MIDDLE  AGES.— Attack  of  Italian  Bandits. 


out.  Popular  tumult  was  frequently  the 
order  of  the  day.  Faction  divided  the 
people  into  parties,  and  one  might  well 
believe  that  he  heard  again  the  voice  of 
the  Greek  demagogue  in  the  streets. 

Great,  indeed,  had  been  the  trans- 
formation of  the  forum  and  the  senate 
into  this  new  aspect  of  democratic  agi- 
tation. Meanwhile  religion  in  another 
form  had  taken  possession  of  the  race. 


unsheathed  against  the  followers  of  the 
Galilean.  But  at  length  Christianity 
became  predominant.  Wherever  the 
imperial  eagles  had  been,  there  the  cross 
was  established.  It  were  long  to  trace 
the  gradual  ascendency  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  claim  and  contention  of  that 
prelate  for  the  primacy  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  his  final  success.  The  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  the  pope  as  the 
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head  of  Western  Catholicism  had  a  great 
local  significance  as  it  respected  the  city 
of  Rome.  That  was  the  seat  thence- 
forth of  the  great  hierarchy  which  had 
been  established  with  so  much  difficulty 
and  by  so  much  conflict.  The  Christian 
faith  as  set  forth  and  practiced  by  the 
Roman  Church  was   a   dominant  fact  in 
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all  of  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy.  The 
bishop  became  a  countervailing-  force 
against  the  great  oligarchy  of  the  Italian 
nobles.  Sometimes  he  was  in  opposition 
to  them,  sometimes  in  union  with  them. 
Any  view  of  Italian  society  which  omits 
him  from  consideration  would  be  ex- 
tremely imperfect  and  misleading. 

It  were  hard  to  conceive   of  any  sit- 
uation   more    conducive    to    debate,     to 


faction,  and   political   conflict  than    that 
which  was  presented   in  the  Middle-Age 

republics     Of      Italy.        Each    Itahan  republics 

was  a   storm v  arena;    and  SH'^Sf ?f &c" 

*  tion,  debate, 

the  peculiarity  was  that  the  and  progress, 
cyclone  of  agitation  was  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  city  walls.  There  was  much 
petty  warfare  abroad,  for  the  states  were 
rarely  at  peace  the  one  with  the 
other;  but  the  internal  agitation 
was  the  principal  fact.  However 
bitter  this  strife  may  have  been, 
however  distressful  to  human  hap- 
piness, it  can  not  be  denied  that  its 
effect  was  greatly  to  quicken  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind. 

We  are  here  noticing  the  bottom 
causes  of  the  extreme  vigor  dis- 
played by  the  Italian  intellect  in 
the   fifteenth  and  six-  Agitation  and 

distress  condi- 

teenth  centuries.       It  ttons  ofmtei- 

i        . ,        1  lectual  great- 

appears  to  be  the   law  ness- 

of  nature  that  agitation,  disturbance 
— shall  we  say  suffering  ? — are  nec- 
essary to  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
mental  powers.  Xo  oak  or  cedar 
or  banyan  has  ever  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  the  shelter  of  a  conserv- 
atory. It  is  the  wild  exposure 
of  the  bleak  hill,  the  vast  plain, 
the  storm-shaken  mountaintop  on 
which  the  great  growths  of  the 
natural  world  are  set  and  estab- 
lished. Perhaps  we  might  wish 
that  the  blasts  of  contention  should 
not  blow  in  the  arena  of  human 
life ;  but  the  result  would  be  weak- 
ness, effemination,  decline.  In  the  Ital- 
ian cities  there  was  strife.  All  manner 
of  discord  and  turbulence  were  present. 
Distress  and  persecution  made  bitter  the 
souls  of  men;  but  activity  and  strength 
came  with  contention,  and  the  beauty  of 
art  was  seen  above  the  raging  of  tumult 
and  the  violence  of  mobs. 

The  stttdent  of  literature,  if  he  fix  his 
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attention  intently  on  the  problems  be- 
fore him,  will  discover  in  the  lives  and 
Sorrows  and        works    of    men    in    every 

Sheeted        gP°ch  0f  hist°ry  a  ^fiex  Of 

in  literature.  the  social  condition  and 
even  of  the  incidental  hardships  to  which 
the  mind  has  been  exposed.   Milton  could 


personal  bitterness  and  suffering  are 
depicted  in  all  his  works!  Scarcely  less, 
though  in  a  different  form,  is  the  shadow 
on  the  philosophical  pages  of  Guicciar- 
dini,  while  the  works  of  Macchiavelli  have 
made  his  very  name  a  synonym  for  de- 
liberate cunning  and  even  the  policy  of 


VIEW  IN  PISA. -Cathedral  and  Leaning  Tower. 


not  sing  his  heroic  songs  without  com- 
plaining of  his  blindness  and  of  the  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues  among  which  his 
life  had  fallen.  More  particularly  is  this 
saddening  background  discoverable  in  the 
literature  of  mediaeval  Italy.  What  dolor 
can  be  more  intense  than  that  which 
darkens    the    poems    of    Dante  ?     What 


perfidy  openly   avowed  as  the   elements 
of  international  law ! 

Strange  it  is  that  while  literature  thus 
reflects    the    true    sorrows  But  music  and 
and  conflicts,  the  anguish  "t  rise  above 

o  the  anguish  of 

of  the  inner  life,  in  the  age  the  age. 

to  which  it   belongs,  the   music  and  art 

of  the  same  age  rise  like  blossoms  from 
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the  same  sorrowful  conditions,  but  bear 
no  traces  of  the  underlying  griefs. 
After  the  great  age  of  Greek  painting, 
hidden  in  the  past  by  the  shadows  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  nothing  compara- 
ble with  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  Ital- 
ian artists  had  appeared.  It  would  s<  em 
that  the  genius  of  the  transformed  -Ro- 
man race  was  all  concentered  in  the 
glorious  canvases  which  began  to  be 
produced  with  the  revival  period  in 
Italian  history.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  first  in  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Siena, 
the  evidence  was  seen  of  what  the  Ital- 
ian mind  and  hand  were  destined  soon 
to  accomplish.  Then  came  the  Floren- 
tine school,  surpassing  all  others  in  the 
excellence  of  its  work.  The  subjects  at 
first  were  almost  exclusively  religious ; 
that  is,  Christian.  For  the  spirit  of  the 
faith  had  now  permeated  all  classes  of 
society,  and  the  representation  of  bibli- 
cal scenes  and  personages  became  a  pas- 
sion with  the  early  painters.  Incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  Christ  or  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  were  chosen  and 
idealized  as  never  before. 

In  this  work  a  considerable  draught 

was  made  on  pagan  art,  but  the  spirit 

of  paganism  gave  place  to 

Magnificent  out-  .    .  .     _.      .      . 

burst  of  Chris-     the  spirit  of    Christianity. 

tian  painting.         01  1   •  ,1  \ 

buch  subjects  as  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  Child,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Last  Supper,  the  Ascension, 
were  seized  upon  by  the  Italian  paint- 
ers, and  glorified  on  their  canvases. 
Every  Italian  city  had  its  cult  and  its 
group  of  artists.  The  Umbrian  school 
flourished  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Then  came  the 
schools  of  Padua,  of  Arezzo,  of  Venice, 
of  Brescia,  of  Verona,  of  Ferrara,  of  Bo- 


logna, of  Modena  and  Parma,  of  Cre- 
tnona,  of  Rome,  and  finally  of  Naples. 
No  such  artistic  activity  in  the  matter  of 
painting  had  perhaps  ever  been  wit- 
nessed as  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
republican  cities  of  Italy  between  the 
fourteenth  and  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  appeared  that  the  pent-up  genius  and 
energy  of  the  ancient  race  had  found  a 
vent  in  the  canvas  and  the  easel. 

Sculpture  also  began  to  flourish. 
True,  it  was  not  the  sculpture  of  the 
classical  ages.  It  may  have  Italian  sculp- 
lacked  in  the  majesty  and  £££££* 
humanity  of  the  Greek  ases- 
and  Roman  masters,  but  it  had  elegance 
and  refinement.  It  had  ideality  and 
beauty.  It  had  freedom  of  concept  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  Less  heroic  than 
the  art  of  antiquity,  it  was  scarcely  less 
divine.  Now  it  was  that  the  marble 
treasures  of  the  great  quarries  of  Car- 
rara began  to  shine  under  the  chisels  of 
artists  Avhose  names  are  the  synonyms 
of  excellence  among  all  modern  peoples. 
Now  it  was  that  bronze  began  to  take 
new  forms  of  development  under  the 
genius  of  the  Italians. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Niccolo  da  Pisa  flourished, 
a  new  impulse  and  direction  special  features 
were  given  to  the  artistic  «^. 
development  of  the  human  tors- 
race.  Already  the  great  cathedrals  of 
mediaeval  Europe  had  begun  to  arise. 
The  necessity  for  their  decoration  called 
forth  the  best  genius  of  artists.  The 
execution  of  bronze  doors  and  baptistries 
provoked  the  highest  efforts  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  age.  Sculpture  was  rapid- 
ly developed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Giotto,  who  followed  the  example  of 
Da  Pisa.  A  grander  epoch  was  reserved 
for  the  fifteenth  century,  an  epoch  which 
has  been  named  the  Golden  Age  of  mod- 
ern sculpture.     Perhaps  the  masterpiece 
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of  this  era  of  great  achievement  was 
Ghiberti's  celebrated  bronze  doors  for 
the  baptistry  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
John,  in  Florence.  To  the  present  day 
the  artist  from  strange  lands  afar  stands 
in  wonder  before  this  splendid  work  of 
a  mediaeval  Italian  hand.  In  the  same 
age  flourished  Donatello  and  Brunelles- 
chi,  who  were  the  rivals  and  friends  of 
Ghiberti.  The  statues  of  Saint  Mark 
and  Saint  George  from  the  chisel  of 
Donatello  have  transmitted  his  fame  and 


have  drawn  the  aesthetic  sympathies  and 
admiration  of  art  students  in  evory  civil- 
ized country;  and  of  Italy  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  revival  of  the  political 
spirit  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  for- 
tunately not  proved — as  it  has  so  often 
elsewhere  proved — to  be  the  paralysis 
and  death  of  art. 

Les  miserables  chantant — the  unhappy 
are  the  singers!  It  is  one  of  the  stran- 
gest facts  in  the  history  of  human  life 
that  song  has  been  a  product  of  misery, 
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La  Verne. 


Modern  Italy 
perpetuates  the 
fame  of  her  Mid- 
dle Ages. 


given  him  a  high  place  among  modern 
sculptors. 

But  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
lineate in  regular  narrative  the  story  of 
sculpture  in  the  hands  of 
the  Italians.  It  is  a  single 
record  of  great  achieve- 
ment from  the  day  when  the  two  Pisani 
of  the  thirteenth  century  laid  the  foun- 
dation to-  the  day  when  Michael  Angelo 
completed  the  edifice.  Nor  has  modern 
Italy  failed  to  perpetuate  the  fame  and 
to  emulate  the  example  of  her  great 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  more 
than    five    centuries  the   Italian  studios 


On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  have  not 
sung.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  pro- 
ducers   of    sone;,     they    in 

°  J  They  who  suffer 

whose  Spirits  and  on  whose    and  sorrow  are- 

,  ,  the  singers. 

tongues  music  as  an  art  has 
been  born,  have  been  they  who  were 
suffering  from  oppression  and  distress. 
In  all  countries  the  slaves  have  out- 
sung  their  masters.  The  happy  Greeks 
were  not  singers.  They  were  not  even 
lovers  of  music.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  Avere  excited  and  inspired  by  the 
shrill  paean  of  battle ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  race  had  produced  a  narrow  gamut 
of    four    notes  in  which   the    primitive. 
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monotonous,  and  chant-like  airs  known 
to  the  people  were  sung.  Nor  were  the 
great  Romans  a  people  of  song.  They 
had  some  admiration  of  music,  especially 
for  that  produced  by  wind  instruments; 
but  it  was  rather  the  music  of  noise  than 
the  music  of  melody  and  art. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  and  social 
wretchedness  of  the  mediaeval  Italian 
spirit  of  song       cities    the    spirit    of    song 

takes  wing  in 

Italian  cities;        spread   its  wings   and   rose 

musical  instru-       .  ,  „. 

ments  invented,  into  a  new  atmosphere.  The 
age  which  witnessed  the  revival  of 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  hands  of 
the  Italian  artists  witnessed  also  the  de- 


GIOVANNI    PIERLUIGI    DA    PALES  I  KIN  A. 

felopment  of  modern  music.  Palestrina, 
born  in  1524,  was  the  first  chapelmaster 
of  Italy.  He  composed  masses  for  four 
voices,  and  in  1571  became  maestro  in 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  great  reform  in  the  music  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  his  time  keyed 
instruments  were  greatly  improved. 
The  organ,  the  virginal,  the  spinet,  the 
clavichord,  and  the  harpsichord  became 
virtually  what  they  are  in  recent  times. 
The  viol,  the  guitar,  and  the  flute  were 


brought  into  general  use.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  these  in- 
struments were  introduced  into  the  cathe- 
dral choirs,  and  became  henceforth  a  part 
of  all  orchestral  music 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  violin 
also,  in  the  hands  of  the  Anati,  was 
completed — brought  to  a  beauty  of  form 
and  finish  and  a  sweetness  of  tone  which 
have  not  been  surpassed  violin  perfect- 
in  the  rarest  instruments  f^Zl^l 
of  modern  manufacture.  tori°- 
All  the  skill  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years  has  not  been  able  in  any  essential 
particular  to  improve  upon  the  Anati 
violins  which  were  in  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  At 
the  same  time,  namely,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  both  opera  and 
oratorio  were  introduced  as  the  highest 
forms  of  musical  composition.  It  was 
in  Florence,  and  in  the  year  1600,  that 
The  Death  of  Eurydice,  a  tragedy,  was  first 
rendered.  During  the  same  year,  at 
Rome,  the  oratorio  was  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  religious  drama  called  The  Soul 
and  the  Body.  The  music  was  by  Peri, 
the  same  master  who  had  composed  the 
score  of  the  Florentine  opera. — Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  musical  devel- 
opment which,  spreading  from  its  orig- 
inal seat  through  the  countries  north  of 
the  Alps  and  westward  to  and  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  has  not  yet,  even  in  the 
hands  of  Gounod  and  Wagner,  reached 
the  limits  of  its  expansion. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  aspects  of 
mediaeval  history  that  Italy,  of  all  the 
European  states,  felt  least  the  unifying 
political  tendencies  of  the  centralization  of 
Crusades.  In  the  feudal  ^™;£eim- 
countries  north  of  the  Alps  papacy, 
the  institution  of  monarchy  was  rapidly 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  crusading 
agitation.  Kingdoms  sprang  up  on  a 
large  scale,  and  governments — using  the 
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word  in  its  modern  sense — began  to 
show  freedom  and  regularity  of  action. 
In  Italy,  however,  where,  reasoning  a 
priori,  we  might  have  expected  the  larg- 
est result  in  the  way  of  unification,  there 
was  really  the  least.  The  local  jealous- 
ies, the  inveterate  animosities  and  ha- 
treds of  the  noble  Italian  families,  the 
persistency  of  the  little  oligarchies  which 
had  fastened  themselves  in  the  cities, 
withstood  successfully  any  centralizing 
tendency  which  came  as  a  result  of  the 
Holy  Wars.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
papacy,  which  by  the  thirteenth  century 
had  grown  to  be  a  vast  political  machine 
as  well  as  a  religious  power  in  Europe, 
would  look  with  favor  on  the  building 
up  in  Italy  of  such  a  monarchy  as  might 
impede  its  own  pretensions.  It  was  by 
means  of  the  conflicts,  the  jealousies, 
and  mutual  weakenings  of  the  Italian 
states,  the  balancing  of  the  one  against 
the  other,  that  organic  Catholicism  rose 
and  stood.  By  becoming  the  arbiters  of 
civil  affairs  in  Italy,  the  popes  were  soon 
enabled  to  interfere  in  the  movements  of 
civil  society  beyond  the  Alps.  So  enor- 
mous was  the  growth  and  expansion,  so 
unlimited  the  pretensions  of  this  tre- 
mendous politico-religious  organization, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  name  and  terror  of  the  pope 
were  felt  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  north- 
ern kingdoms,  even  to  the  confines  of 
Germany  and  the  British  Isles. 

It  can  hardly  be  now  denied  that  this 
influence,  so  far-reaching,  so  terrorizing 
Baleful  influ-  in  its  character,  so  full  of 
:?arech0yfinhitat  P°rtent  and  menace  to  all 
ian  republics.  civil  liberty,  cast  a  baleful 
shadow  over  all  European  society.  It 
was  in  the  bright  and  active  Italian  cities 
that  this  shadow  was  deepest  and  dark- 
est. It  enabled  the  political  factions  to 
persecute  each  other  with  a  bitterness 
never  seen  otherwhere  in  communities 


of   equal   enlightenment   and    progress. 

It  was  in  this  thick  cloud,  bordered  all 
around  with  tongues  of  flame,  that  the 
proud  and  somber  spirit  of  Dante  strug- 
gled  and  uttered  its  cry.  Petrarch,  Ari- 
osto,  Jioecaccio- — over  them  all  was  the 
same  ominous  cloud.  And  as  for  Sa- 
vonarola, is  not  there  budded  already 
for  him,  in  the  square  of  brilliant  Flor- 
ence, a  platform  of  wood,  a  post  with 
chains,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  the  fagots 
underneath  ? 

We  are  able  to  see  in  all  these  condi- 
tions the  antecedents  of  the  miserable 
state  into  which  the  society  of  Italy  fell, 
and  from  which  it  has  not  sad  condition  of 
yetemerged.  Fewthingsin  ^Sp. 
human  history  have  been  pen  to  England, 
more  pitiable  than  the  social  degradation 
of  the  great  race  whose  ancestors  had 
reared  the  strongest  governmental  fabric 
known  in  antiquity.  The  structure  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  Avell  be  com- 
pared, not  indeed  in  its  essentials,  but 
in  its  magnificence  and  strength,  with 
that  of  the  monarchy  of  modern  England. 
What,  then,  should  we  say  if  in  process 
of  time  the  seat  of  British  power  should 
be  wasted  by  barbarian  invasions?  if  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  English  race,  in  the 
home  islands,  another  race  should  spring? 
if  that  other  race  should  be  broken  up 
into  petty  municipalities,  full  of  intel- 
lectual activities,  but  each  jealous  to  the 
death  of  all  others?  if  a  great  hierarchy 
should  stretch  out  over  them  all  its 
spectral  hands  and  should  encourage 
rather  than  stay  the  quarrels  with  which 
they  were  distracted?  if  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  splendid  artistic  development  and 
among;  the  beofinningfs  of  a  new  national 
literature,  poverty,  squalor,  and  igno- 
rance should  prevail,  and  beggars  should 
fill  all  streets? 

The    circumstances    which    we    have 
above  recited  have  for  centuries  together 
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stood  in  the  way  of  the  regeneration  of 
Italy.  Even  the  greatness  of  her  local 
governments,  the  splendor  and  renown 
of  her  individual  cities,  have  not  been 


and  consider  its  history  in  its  entirety. 
Not  without  its  grandeur  is  this  story, 
not  without  its  heroism  and  its  inspira- 
tion ;   and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  inner 


MANNERS  OF  MEDIEVAL  IT  ALIANS.— Venetian  Marriage. 


able  to  atone  for  the  degradation  of  the 

Italian    people.       It    were    hard    to    say 

what  wrongs  and  vices  have  not  preyed 

upon  the  race  and  eaten  into  its  heart. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
M. — Vol.  2 — 27 


state  of  the  Venetian  people  during  all 
the  progressive  centuries  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  and  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  the  aspect  might  lead 
from  pity  to  despair.     The  same  is  true 
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of  the  other  Italian  cities,  even  of  Rome. 
Such  has  been  the  social  distress,  we 
Philosophy  de-  might  say  anguish,  of  the 
^r^fTht1  Italian  people  that  their 
raoe-  writers  for  several  centuries 

have  scarcely  had  the  heart  to  depict  and 
deplore  the  sorrows  of  their  countrymen. 

The  civil  mood  of  Italy  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  lawlessness.  Strange  that  the 
seat  of  the  great  lawmaking  race  of  an- 
Genesis  of  the  tiquity  should  have  become 
"lowst  the  seat  of  lawbreaking 
the  train.  an(j    defiance.      Age    after 

age  went  by  with  scarcely  more  than  a 
shadow  of  a  general  authority.  Even 
the  Italian  counts,  who  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  feudal  lords  maintained 
a  princely  state  in  their  castles,  were 
little  better  than  robbers.  It  was  in 
these  ages  that  Italy  procreated  the  ban- 
ditti. Both  the  fact  and  the  name  of 
this  species  of  brigandage  took  the  place 
of  civil  rule,  and  neither  life  nor  property 
had  further  security. 

As  we  come  to  recent  times,  the  vio- 
lence that  characterized  Italian  society 
measurably  disappears,  but  its  place  is 
taken  by  beggary.  In  no  other  country 
this  side  of  Asia  have  the  beggars  as  a 
class  become  so  prevalent  as  in  the  cities 
of  Italy.  The  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  lazzaroni,  whose  name 
has  been  adopted  by  foreign  nations  to 
express  the  unhappy  race  which  inhabits 
the  filth  of  almost  every  great  metropolis. 
Life  has  seldom  displayed  itself  in  a 
more  miserable  guise  than  this.  In  it 
the  moral  and  intellectual  life  has  given 
place  to  the  life  of  mere  hunger  and  the 
habits  of  the  dirt.  The  lazzaroni  of  the 
Italian  cities,  especially  in  the  south,  are 


almost  below  the  level  of  insurrection. 
It  is  an  element  of  society  to  be  ab- 
horred rather  than  feared — one  of  the 
worst  facts  which  regenerated  Italy  has 
inherited  from  the  past. 

The  rekindlings  of  patriotism  among 
the  modern  Italians  have  brought  in  a 
new  hope  for  the  race,  impediments  to 
For  centuries  together  Italy  %£££$£, 
has  been  a  sort  of  appan-  ality- 
age,  bought  and  sold  and  traded,  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  powers  north  of  the 
Alps.  Italian  nationality  was  ground 
for  ages  between  the  Hapsburg  and  the 
Bourbon.  The  Bonapartes  made  the 
country  of  the  Caesars  the  football  of 
their  ambitions  and  intrigues.  Even 
the  diplomacy  of  the  first  six  decades 
of  the  present  century  looked  always 
askance  at  Italian  nationality,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  sort  of  side  fact  which  the 
stronger  would  use  or  abuse  as  they  might 
see  fit.  The  papacy,  meanwhile,  has  re- 
sisted with  its  full  power  the  growth  of  a 
national  sentiment,  feeling  itself  stronger 
among  the  political  ruins  of  the  ancient 
land  than  it  could  be  in  the  presence 
of  a  united  Italy. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest  hope 
that  the  patriots  of  all  lands  look  to  the 
political  transformation  of  Italy.  They 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  com- 
mingle with  the  upper  classes  of  Italian 
society,  with  that  strong  and  reviving 
secular  society  which  carries  in  its  hands 
the  best  destinies  of  modern  Italy,  can 
but  have  felt  the  reflected  warmth  and 
light  of  the  fires  which  have  been  kindled 
on  the  new  altars  and  fed  by  the  strong 
and  rational  government  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  his  son. 
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Chapter  LXVIIL-The  French. 


S  we  have  said,  it  is  by 
no  means  our  purpose 
to  enlarge  upon  the 
great  topics  presented 
by  the  history  and 
development  of  the 
Latin  races  of  modern 
Europe.  We  are  here  looking  at  them 
simply  from  an  ethnic  point  of  view — 
considering  them  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  people.  Having  now  merely 
touched  upon  the  character  of  the  Italians, 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  still  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  ancient  race  in  a  people 
north  of  the  Alps — the  French. 

Latin,  Fraud,  literally  the  free;  old 
French,  Franceis,  Franchois;  new  French, 
Francais  ;  Spanish,  Frames;  English, 
French;- — such  are  the  names  by  which 
Ancestry,  race      the  great  race  between  the 

b££££tf       Rhine    and    the    Atlantic, 
the  French.  between    the    lowlands    of 

the  north  and  the  Pyrenees,  has  been 
known  in  history.  Its  genealogy  is, 
like  that  of  most  other  great  peoples,  ex- 
ceedingly multifarious.  The  lines  of 
descent  would  run  back  into  ethnic 
shadows  and  darkness.  We  might  say 
that  the  foundation  is  Celtic.  GaUi  was 
the  general  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  primitive  people  whom  they 
encountered  north  of  the  Alps.  How 
Caesar  divided  them  according  to  race  is 
known  to  all.  The  territories  of  the 
Belgae  were  not  coextensive  with  modern 
Belgium.  They  had  their  range  between 
the  Rhine,  the  .Seine,  and  the  Marne. 
This  would  take  in  certain  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  not  now 
included  in  the  kingdom  which  has  per- 
petuated the  ancient  name  of  the  people. 
The  position  of  the  Aquitani  is  also 


easily  determined.  Their  country  was 
the  southwestern  division  of  Gaul.  It 
lay  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay.  As  for  all  the 
rest  of  that  Gaul  upon  which  the  Roman 
legions  were  flung  in  the  Caesarian  epoch, 
it  was  possessed  by  that  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  Julius,  were 
in  their  own  tongue  called  Celt  a,  but  in 
Latin  Galli. 

It  is  to  the  Galli,  then,  that  Ave  may 
look  as  the  true  ethnic  originals  of  the 
French  people.  The  Gauls  were  un- 
doubtedly Celts.  They  be-  Place  and  char- 
longed  to  that  great  Aryan  £££«£ 
family  which  had  for  its  time  of  Cassar. 
other  European  divisions  the  Graeco- 
Italic  and  Teutonic  nations.  As  we 
have  seen  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
the  Celtic  tribes  had  come  into  Europe 
at  a  very  early  age,  by  departure  from 
the  Letto-Slavonic  stem,  and  had  passed 
through  the  northern  regions  in  a  course 
generally  conformable  to  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  Afterwards  they  had  doubled 
backwards  from  their  extreme  excursion 
into  Spain,  and  had  passed  along  the 
borders  of  the  Graeco-Italic  peoples  east- 
ward into  Asia  Minor.  It  was,  however, 
on  the  forward  march  that  the  Gaulish 
race  had  been  deposited  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Rhine.  Here  the  Celts  had 
become  a  settled  people ;  that  is,  settled 
after  the  manner  of  barbarians.  They 
had  not  in  Caesar's  time  cleared  away  the 
forest  or  passed  distinctly  from  the  hunt- 
ing into  the  agricultural  stage  of  devel- 
opment ;  but  they  were  in  transition.  The 
evolution  had  proceeded  sufficiently  far 
to  give  them  an  ethnic  and  national 
character.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Roman  writers,  notably  by  Caesar. 
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But   the   Gauls   were   not   the   whole 

foundation.     The  Belgians  were  said  to 

differ   much  in    language, 

Situation  and 

features  of  the      institutions,  and  laws  from 

Belgic  tribes.         ^    ^^    Qf    ^^    Pn)per# 

We  might  say  that  the  original  impulse 
which  had  carried  the  Belgic  tribes  into 
their  seats  was  Teutonic  rather  than 
Celtic,  but  the  admixture  of  Celtic  blood 
had  made  the  race  composite  before  the 
days  of  the.  Roman  invasions.  The  con- 
dition along  the  borders  between  the 
country  of  the  Galli  and  the  Belgae  was 
su<rp-estive  0f  the  uncertain  and  variable 
ethnic  phenomena  which  we  see  to-day 
along  the  Rhine,  especially  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  were  the 
Aquitani,  who  differed  much  from  both 
Mixed  race  char-  the  Gauls  and  the  Belgae. 
fus^o"6""  In  tlie  chapter  devoted  to 
Aquitanians.  ethnic  classification  Ave 
have  already  fixed  the  peoples  of  the 
ancient  Basqueland  and  Iberia,  found  on 
the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  among 
the  Brown  races,  or  on  the  Mongoloid 
stem.  But  the  Basques  also  had  become 
intermingled  with  the  Celtic  tribes. 
There  was  much  fusion  and  mixture  of 
language  and  manners.  Thus,  begin- 
ning with  strong  Teutonic  features  on 
the  extreme  east,  journeying  westward, 
we  should  in  the  days  of  Caesar  have 
come  rapidly  into  a  truly  Celtic  country, 
and  after  journeying  among  tribes  of 
this  family,  we  should  in  the  southwest 
have  come  among  another  composite  peo- 
ple, descendants  of  the  ancient  Basques, 
but  largely  interfused  with  Gaulish  in- 
fluences, called  by  Caesar  the  Aquitani. 
Such  was  the  true  substratum  upon 
which  the  Roman  race  was  now  to  su- 
perimpose its  language  and  institutions. 

A  few  time  relations  must  here  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  conquest  of  the 
barbarian   states  of  Europe  by  the  Ro- 


mans had  a  general  coincidence  with  the 
Christian   era.     The   ascendency  of  the 
Julian  gens  in  Rome  was,  Five  centuries 
so  to  speak,  coordinate  with  ^nTvelTe 
the    extension   of    Roman  Celts, 
power  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Irish  sea,  and 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.     The  decline  of 
the  Roman  power  began  to  be  distinctly 
felt  on    the    borders    of    the    barbarian 
realms  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  but  it  required  the  total  collapse 
of  the  empire  to  remove  the  restraints 
which  Rome  had  extended  over  the  di- 
verse peoples  subject  to  her  dominion. 

There  was  thus  a  period  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  years  during 
which  Europe  was  admin-  The  Gallic  race 
istered  from  Italy.  When  ££££££ 
we  reflect  upon  the  great  «lized. 
changes  in  the  aspects  of  civilization 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  century, 
we  may  readily  apprehend  the  extent  to 
which  the  rough  peoples  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  were  transformed 
by  Roman  influence  during  the  ages  of 
its  ascendency.  Of  all  the  states  outside 
of  the  limits  of  Italy,  Gaul  felt  most  dis- 
tinctly the  domination  of  the  Roman 
race.  Many  of  the  cities  were  completely 
Latinized.  Roman  colonies  were  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  Latin  language  was  taught  in  all 
the  schools  which  were  established  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
As  to  a  history  of  this  period  of  the  true 
Roman  ascendency  over  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe,  it  can  never  be  ade- 
quately written.  We  know  the  method 
of  the  Roman  provincial  government, 
and  have  heard  the  story  of  wars  break- 
ing out  incidentally  here  and  there ;  but 
anything"  like  a  complete  narrative  of 
the  transformation  by  which  the  Celts, 
the  Galli  proper,  the  Belgas,  and  the 
Aquitanians  were  transmuted  first  into 
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Gallo-Franks   and    afterwards   into    the 
French  people  is  totally  wanting. 

We  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Celtic  race  as 
they  were  shown  in  the  tribal  nations  of 
Western   Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Ro- 


r 
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Western  empire  of  the  Romans.  The 
withdrawal  of  Roman  protection  from 
the  half-Latinized  Celtic  populations  of 
the  north,  whether  in  Gaul  or  in  Britain, 
left  the  peoples  of  these  lands  exposed 
to  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Germanic  in- 
vaders. Once  more 
the  reader  must  fix 
his  mind  upon  the 
border  line  which 
Rome  had  estab- 
lished as  the  ilius  far 
of  barbarism  in  the 
times  of  her  power. 
From  northwest  to 
southeast  across  Eu- 
rope lie  the  two  rivers 
Danube  and  Rhine. 
This  was  the  de- 
markation.  Along 
these  streams  Rome 
planted  herself  and 
build  ed  her  for- 
tresses. The  ruins 
of  them  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  in 
attestation  of  her  an- 
cient policy.  But 
with  the  recession 
of  the  Roman  le- 
gions from  the  fron- 
tier posts,  the  bar- 
barians broke  in  like 
a  flood.  Gaul  was 
struck  by  the  Frank- 
ish  nations,  just  as 
Italy  was  struck  by 
the     Visigoths     and 


Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard. 

man  conquest.  We  here  consider  simply 
the  development  of  that  race  under  Ro- 
FranHsh  mva-  man  and  Frankish  infill- 
SS"  ences  and  amalgamations 
Koman  posts.  into  the  French  people.  The 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  was  near- 
ly coincident  with  the  destruction  of  the 


Great  Britain  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  a  common  wave, 
stayed  in  some  parts  of  the  exposed 
coast,  breaking  through  in  others. 

The  people  whom  the  Franks  overran 
in  Gaul  had  already  become  a  new  com- 
posite race.  As  to  their  political  and 
warlike  character,  they  had  been  weak- 
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new  masters  and    jn  an(1   took  possession, 
amalgamate  A 

•with  them.  -was     in     some     sense 


ened  by  a  long  period  of  subjection  to 
an  authority  south  of  the  Alps.  The 
Gauis  receive       Prankish  maurauders  came 

It 
an 

exchange  of  masters,  not  for  the  better, 
certainly,  for  the  Merovingian  rule  in 
primitive  France  was 
withal  the  darkest  and 
most  disgraceful  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of 
that  country.  A  Ger- 
man power  was  now 
established  in  the 
place  of  the  Roman, 
and  that  final  amalga- 
mation, the  union  of 
the  Frankish  race 
with  the  Latinized 
Gauls,  took  place.  Be- 
tween the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century 
and  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth,  the 
final  ethnic  change 
was  accomplished  by 
which  the  French 
people  proper  were 
to  arise  from  the  ele- 
mentary race  condi- 
tions which  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

The      Carlovingian 
monarchs  of    France 
were     Germans.        It 
was    a    German     dy- 
nasty   down     to     the 
accession      of     Hugh 
Capet.      But   the    Western  descendants 
of  Charlemagne  became  more  and  more 
Gallic  in  their  character.      Under  their 
sway  the  remaining  effects  of  the  old  Ro- 
man domination  passed   away,  with  the 
exception  of  so  much  as  was  preserved 
and  diffused  by  the  Church.     That  re- 


mained a  Latin  institution  as  it  had 
been  from  the  first ;  and  to  the  extent 
of  its  influence  in  France  the  language, 
laws,  and  customs  of  Rome  still  sur- 
vived and  were  transmitted  to  the  French 
people. 

In  the  circumstances  here  sketched  at- 
tending  the    formation   of  Compositei 
the  new  race,  we  may  sec  £&££££. 
many  reasons  for  the  char-  acteristios. 
actcristics  which  will  subsequently  appear 


EQUESTRIAN    STATUE    OF   CHARLEMAGNE,   AT    PARIS. 

in  the  rising  people.  Among- these  may 
be  mentioned  the  versatility  and  diffu- 
siveness which  the  French  have  dis- 
played during  their  whole  career.  The 
multiplicity  of  elements  which  entered 
into  the  original  formation  of  the  people 
gave  variety  to  the  activities  of  the  re- 
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suiting  mind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  high  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
race  may  be  also  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  excited  temperament  which  al- 
ways results  from  a  composite  character. 
Waters  pi  aired  together  foam  and  fling 
their  spray;  and  in  like  manner  the 
confluence  of  races,  the  convergence  of 
different  tides  of  blood,  produce  an  ex- 
cited, not  to  say  stormy,  current,  tossing 
with  many  passions  and  swayed  by  main- 
winds. 

Should  we  attempt  to  analyze  the 
French  character  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Estimate  of  dif-  times  when  the  monarchy 
ments  tatto  e"  became  regular  under  Hugh 
new  people.  Capet  and  his  successors, 
we  should  find  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
ethnic  potency  to  be  Gallic ;  that  is,  de- 
rived from  the  original  Celtic  stock 
which  Caesar  found  in  possession  of  the 
country  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  race  had  been  many  times 
subjected,  but  never  exterminated  or 
seriously  displaced  as  the  major  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  In  close  union 
with  this  Ave  should  find  the  Roman 
potency,  which  we  might  estimate  at  one 
fourth  of  the  whole.  The  remaining 
fourth  would  have  to  be  traced  to  a 
Teutonic  origin,  first  in  the  half-Ger- 
man Belgas  who  constituted  one  major 
division  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Prankish  conquests  after 
the  overthrow  of  Roman  authority. 
Possibly  the  fractions  would  have  to  be 
much  altered  from  what  is  here  sug- 
gested if  the  facts  were  better  known ; 
but  in  any  event  the  French  character, 
as  it  has  presented  itself  since  the  epoch 
of  the  Crusades,  has  in  it  a  preponder- 
ance of  original  Gallicism  and  only  an 
admixture  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  ele- 
ments. 

The  analysis  here  suggested  has  re- 


spect to  the  blood  of  the  French  race. 
Institutionally  considered  the  propor- 
tions WOUld  have  tO  be  Institutional  life 
ehanged-greatly  changed  ^fmcfiy 
— in  favor  of  the  Roman  from  Romans. 
clement.  Rome  by  her  organizing  and 
governmental  capacity  greatly  im- 
pressed the  half-barbarous  peoples 
whom  she  conquered.  In  course  of 
time  they  came  to  regard  her  dominion 
as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  They 
accepted  her  laws,  her  institutions,  her 
methods  of  government,  her  language, 
her  literature,  and  her  religion.  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  the  Gallo-Frankish 
peoples  west  of  the  Rhine  were  trans- 
formed to  such  an  extent  that,  notwith- 
standing their  large  derivation  by  blood 
from  Celtic  and  Germanic  sources,  they 
may  be  most  properly  set  into  the 
Grasco-Italic  stem,  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Latin  races. 

In  the  formation  of  the  French  peo- 
ple there  was  after  the  downfall  of  the 
AVestern  empire  a  long  period  of  social 
and  civil  retrogression.  Decline  of  the 
When  the  supporting  hand  ^t^of 
of  Rome  was  withdrawn,  lapse  of  Rome, 
chaos,  long  kept  at  bay,  returned,  and 
the  evidences  of  order  disappeared. 
During  the  Roman  supremacy  the 
cities  of  Gairl  had  reached  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  enlightenment.  They  be- 
came assimilated  in  their  government 
and  their  arts  to  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Nor  might  one  well  discover  a  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  people  as  he 
journeyed  around  the  coast  from  Genoa 
to  Nice,  from  Nice  to  Marseilles,  or 
took  thence  his  way  to  Lyons  or  Aix. 
In  general,  the  southern  communities 
were  most  largely  affected  by  Latin  cul- 
ture, while  the  towns  of  the  north  ap- 
proximated the  barbarian  condition. 
But  the  greater  part  of  this  enlighten- 
ment was  obscured  in   the   time  of  the 
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Merovingians.  Great  was  the  disaster 
when  the  Roman  laws  gave  way  to  the 
rude  customs  of  the  Franks;  greater 
still  when  the  Latin  schools  disappeared 
from  the  country,  and  when  the  gut- 
tural voice  of  the  Franks  was  heard  in- 


of  mankind. 


POWER    OF   THE   CHURCH — LOUIS   THE    PIOUS    DOING   PENANCE. 
Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard. 


stead  of  the  sonorous  tongue  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  dark  and  chaotic  age.  Nor 
was  there  evidence  of  revival  until 
•Charles  the  Great  remstituted  the  old 
learning — or  so  much  of  it  as  his  coarse, 
strong  mind  was  able  to  apprehend — 
both  in  France  and  Germany. 


It  was  at  this  epoch  in  history,  and 
particularly  in  France,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  displayed  her  church  of  Rome 
powers  in  a  manner  advan-  interPoses to 

'  rescue  the  an- 

tageous     to     the     interests   oient learning. 

\Vhatever  ma}'  have  been 
== i  her  motives,  she 
M  sought  diligently  to 
ftiJ  shore  up  the  old 
fed  learning  and  insti- 
HUi  tutions  of  the  south. 
The  people  of 
France  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme 
ignorance.  Few  of 
the  citizens,  even 
of  the  commercial 
towns,  could  read; 
still  fewer  could 
write  or  compute. 
Geographical 
knowledge,  which 
had  been  at  once 
corrected,  enlarged, 
and  diffused  by  the 
Romans,  was  again 
forgotten.  In  many 
instances,  the  peo- 
ple of  one  town  did 
not  know  the  di- 
rection to  another 
in  their  own  coun- 
ty. .Skill  in  the 
practical  arts  had 
disappeared.  In  a 
few  places,  such  as 
Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles and  Paris, 
manufactures  were 
carried  on,  but  not  with  such  vigor  as 
had  been  displayed  of  old.  As  to  ab- 
stract and  general  learning,  it  was 
neither  possessed  nor  desired. 

To  remedy  this  deplorable  condition 
the  Roman  priests  strove  diligently  dur- 
ing the    Dark  Ages.      They  were    the 
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only  men  in  any  degree  capable  of 
teaching  or  managing  schools.  Where- 
ever  there  was  a  priest  or  a  bishop  in 
those  gloomy  times  there  was  a  man  of 
superior  culture — according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  age.  He  belonged,  more- 
over, to  a  society,  to  an  organization, 
which  was  still  young,  vigorous,  ambi- 
tious, seeing  visions  and  dreaming 
dreams.     He  possessed  the  only  inspira- 


tive  society  of  France  was  salutary  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  was  the  agency 
of  the  Church  that  Charlemagne  was 
able  to  employ  in  the  revival  of  learning 
which  he  promoted,  and  which  in  turn 
preserved  the  memory  of  himself  and 
his  deeds. 

The  student  of  history  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  dissolution  which  en- 
sued   after    the    reign    of   Charles   the 
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tion,  the  only  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
known  in  a  dolorous  and  half-barbarous 
epoch.  He  showed  himself,  moreover, 
capable  of  great  activities  and  of  great 
courage.  He  boldly  faced  the  barbarian 
chieftain,  and  holding  before  his  breast 
the  asgis  of  his  priestly  office,  did  not 
hesitate  to  rebuke,  to  counsel,  to  order 
the  rude  ruler  in  his  manners  and  con- 
duct. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  force   in  the  primi- 


Great.  Notwithstanding  the  support  of 
the  priests,  notwithstanding  their  en- 
thusiasm which  had  been  TheGaUo- 
kindled  into  the  highest  2S5SS, 
fervor  by  the  seeming  res-  of  feudalism, 
toration  of  the  empire  under  Charles, 
the  light  proved  to  be  only  a  fitful  gleam 
on  the  horizon  of  a  still  more  doubtful 
and  dismal  age.  The  momentary  revival 
gave  place  to  a  complete  break-up  of 
civil  society.    It  must  not  be  understood 
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that  the  estate  of  man  was  so  low  under 
the  feudal  system  which  now  ensued  as 
it  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  Prankish 
kings;  but  civil  and  political  unity  was 
completely  destroyed.  We  have  seen 
that  in  Italy  the  municipal  life  tri- 
umphed somewhat  over  feudalism,  but 
in  France  the  latter  system — if  system 
that  may  be  called  which  had  none — was 
completely  successful.  Society  in  all  its 
parts  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
feudal  principle,  and  general  govern- 
ment, together  with  all  general  inter- 
ests, disappeared. 

In  another  respect  the  society  of 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages  furnished  a 
Striking  effects  strong  contrast  with  that 
ontheeFrrcheS  of  Italy.  It  was  greatly 
race-  affected  by  the    Crusades. 

In  no  other  country  of  Europe  was  the 
excitement  so  great  and  persistent  as  in 
the  Gallo-Frankish  kingdoms.  All  the 
social  elements  were  set  on  fire  with  the 
common  passion  of  the  times.  France 
was  the  center  of  the  volcanic  disturb- 
ance. Her  great  feudal  counts  were 
they  who  led  in  the  Holy  Wars.  It 
might  appear  that  the  whole  of  French 
society  was  drawn  in  the  wake  of  these 
invasive  campaigns  into  the  East.  At 
first  the  route  was  overland,  across  Ger- 
many and  by  way  of  Constantinople, 
but  afterwards  the  preference  was  by 
way  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  To 
see  Rome  and  Venice  became  an  inci- 
dental enticement,  and  the  later  Cru- 
saders were  not  satisfied  with  their  work 
until  they  had  visited  the  Eternal  City 
and  bowed  to  the  successor  of  Peter. 

As  the  returning  bands  came  home 
into  France,  they  brought  a  multitude 
Returning  Cm-  of  new  ideas  which  were 
TeSZT^a  at  once  set  free,  and  filled 
learning.  a\\  the  air  with  their  buz- 

zing. Meanwhile,  during  the  two  cen- 
turies of  war  the   smaller   fiefs  of  the 


Frankish  kingdoms  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  larger,  and  these  into  the  still 
larger,  until  monarchy  rose  over  the 
ruins  of  the  former  system  of  society. 
An  age  of  unification  set  in  in  which 
each  part  of  the  society  of  France  sought 
union  with  the  other  parts.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  that  enthusiasm  for  one- 
ness, for  a  common  cause  and  a  common 
structure,  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
country  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
The  Crusaders  also  brought  from  the 
East  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  with 
which  they  were  hitherto  unacquainted, 
and  these  likewise  began  to  be  imitated 
by  the  unskillful  artisans  of  France. 
Various  kinds  of  knowledge  were  dif- 
fused in  the  French  cities,  and  a  new 
life,  more  refined  and  varied,  began  to 
prevail.  One  may  see  how  chivalry  as 
an  institution  may  soon  take  possession 
of  a  society  which  had  thus  been  puri- 
fied by  agitation  and  elevated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  host  of  new  and  roman- 
tic ideas. 

Now  it  was  that  a  new  language  and 
a  new  literature  arose  in  France.  For 
centuries  Latin  had  strugf- 

.  .  Rising  of  a  new 

gled  to  hold  its  Own  against   language  and  a 
, -i  1  new  literature. 

the  strong  vernacular 
tendencies,  but  in  vain.  The  soul  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Teuton 
would  have  their  way,  would  obey  the 
universal  evolution  by  which  the  old  is 
abandoned  and  the  new  comes  to  pass, 
would  follow  the  leadings  of  patriotism 
and  passion  rather  than  the  leadings  of 
foreign  grammar.  Latin  at  length  yield- 
ed the  contest  and  receded  into  the  mon  • 
asteries.  On  the  tongues  of  the  people 
something  of  its  resonance  and  variety 
remained,  but  its  grammatical  forms 
were  lost,  and  a  wild  efflorescence  of 
Gallicisms  and  Teutonisms  came  out 
with  the  springtime  on  the  growing  tree 
of  French. 
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-  The  processes  by  which  an  old  lan- 
guage is  transformed  into  a  new  are 
Linguistic  evo-  among  the  most  interesting 
lution  indicates    stllciies  upon  which  we  may 

a  transformation  *■  j 

of  thought,  enter.     .Such    changes  are 

closer  to  the  mind  than  any  of  those  ex- 
ternal, material  changes  which  we  are 
able  to  see  with  the  eye  and  touch  with 
the  hand.  The  transformation  is  the 
transformation  of  thought.      It  is  a  lin- 


grants  journeying  down  a  broad  high- 
way come  to  a  fork  in  the  road,  they 
may  divide  at  a  sharp  an-  in  what  manner 
gle,  one  taking  the  right  SuTd-oTeV 
and  the  other  the  left-hand  Langued'Oc 
branch.  For  a  short  distance  the  com- 
pany is  but  little  divided;  only  a  tongue 
of  land  is  between  them.  Even  the  chil- 
dren may  for  a  while  call  across  the  in- 
cluded angle,  shouting  their  salutations; 

...  -j 
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guistic  effervescence  and  precipitation 
like  that  of  chemistry.  But  in  this  case 
it  is  the  chemistry  of  the  intellect  and 
the  spirit  of  man.  Two  great  varieties 
of  speech  now  sprang  and  nourished  as 
Latin  fell  into  decadence.  We  may  fix 
their  areas  geographically  by  the  river 
Loire.  North  of  the  Loire  the  linguis- 
tic development  took  one  form ;  south  of 
the  Loire,  another. 

"When  a  company  of  travelers  or  emi- 


but  as  the  journey  proceeds  it  requires 
a  louder  voice.  At  length  only  the  hunt- 
er's horn,  as  it  is  sounded  with  the  morn- 
ing light  in  one  camp,  is  heard  and 
answered  by  the  discharge  of  a  fowling- 
piece  in  the  other.  Then  the  two  com- 
panies have  parted.  So  in  the  progress 
of  national  differentiation.  At  the  first 
the  new  tongue,  called  the  Langue  if  Oil, 
spoken  north  of  the  Loire  must  have  dif- 
fered but  little  from  the  rising  speech 
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called  Langue  el'Oc,  spoken  in  the  south. 
Oil  was  the  old  French  ya,  or  yes,  while 
oc  was  the  primitive  Provencal  for  the 
same  affirmative  particle.  By  so  slight 
a  circumstance  linguists  begin  to  dis- 
criminate the  one  speech  from  the  other. 
The  people  on  one  side  of  the  river  were 
the  Oil  yesscrs,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  were  the  Oc  yesscrs.  Soon  the  dialects 
diverged.  Each  took  its  own  course,  its 
own  aspects  and  development.  Thus  from 
the  original  Latin  root,  modified  by  Gal- 
lic and  Teutonic  influences  through  sev- 
eral centuries,  we  see  the  bifurcation  of 
the  French  tongue  into  two  varieties, 
one  of  which  was  destined  to  become, 
first  Old  French  and  then  New  French, 
and  the  other  to  become  Provencal — the 
latter  representing  a  branch  of  the  Latin 
race  which  ethnologists  regard  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Frankish  division. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  western  borders  of 
France,  the  northwestern  borders  next 
Rolf  the  Ganger  the  sea,  the  great  province 
tZ^T5-  of  Neustria  has  suffered  an 
Normandy.  invasion   from    the    north. 

Rolf,  the  adventurer,  the  Goer,  or 
Rover,  as  he  was  called,  has  come 
in  with  his  Norsemen  and  has  pos- 
sessed the  country.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  the  inhabitants  of  Neustria, 
ethnically  considered,  were  one  with 
the  other  peoples  of  France ;  but  under 
the  domination  of  their  northern  mas- 
ters a  transformation  was  soon  effected. 
The  phenomena  here  presented  are  al- 
most exactly  identical  with  that  which 
afterwards  occurred  in  England.  There 
the  Saxon  people,  after  two  or  three 
centuries  of  subjection,  grew  up  like  a 
long-suppressed  vegetation  through  the 
Norman  film,  and  gave  by  its  superior 
strength  the  final  impulse  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  English  race  and  the 
new  English  language. 

So  also   the  Gallic   Neustrians,  after 


one  or  two  centuries  of  subjugation  pre 
vailed  in  numbers  and  absorbed  theii 
conquerors      rather      than  Gallic  Neus- 

-1  tnans  absorb 

were    absorbed    by   them,  their  cenquer- 

t,    ,  ,.       ,.  ,       -  ors;  Norman 

But  the  JNorsemen  had  glV-    French  appears. 

en  a  large  foreign  bias  to  the  manners,  the 
speech,  and  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  a  new  language  had  appeared, 
which  sounded  strange  to  French  ears, 
and  which  was  destined  first  to  produce 
a  literature  of  its  own  and  afterwards 
to  infect  the  speech  of  England  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  power- 
ful element  in  that  language  to  the  pres- 
ent da)-.  This  modified  and  developed 
tongue  of  the  Neustrians  was  the  Nor- 
man French,  being  the  third  form  of 
new  speeeli  which  sprang  up  within  the 
limits  of  France  after  the  retreat  of 
Latin  from  a  hopeless  contest  with  pop- 
ular forces  in  the  field. 

Beautiful,  even  in  its  germs  and  first 
sproutings,     was    the    literature    which 

Sprang     into     being    along   Troubadours 

with  these  new  languages,  ifZ^Zn* 
It  was  the  springtime  in  all  song  and  story. 
France.  Two  classes  of  "makers"  ap- 
peared. The  one  sang  songs,  and  the 
other  told  stories  in  verse  or  prose. 
Romance  was  in  all  the  air  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  singers  appeared 
mostly  in  the  south,  in  Provence.  They 
were  the  men  of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  rhap- 
sodists  who  took  the  name  of  troubadours, 
and  became  the  ballad-makers  of  the 
people.  Their  songs  were  of  love  and 
sentiment.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
created  their  own  subject-matter;  but 
otherwise  they  gathered  it  out  of  the 
past. 

Far  off  to  the  poets  of  this  early  morn- 
ing appeared  the  classical  ages.  The 
stories  and  legends  of  old  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  many  agencies  and  had  become 
discolored  by  many  transformations.  The 
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Latin  monks  and  schoolmen  had  recited 
with  an  infinity  of  variations  the  tradi- 
Vromwhat  tions  of  kings  and  emper- 

ors, of  lords  and  ladies,  of 
olden  time.  That  great  work 
of  fable  and  miscellany  which  we  now 
possess  under  the  title  of  Gesta   Romano- 


sources  the  new 
poetical  litera- 
ture arose. 


that  the  troubadours  flourished  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  land  was  full  of 
their  warm,  fresh  songs.  The  dew  of 
the  dawn  was  on  them,  the  fragrance  of 
early  flowers.  In  course  of  time  this 
hymnody  will  be  taken  up  by  a  more 
ambitious  race  of  poets.   It  will  be  trans- 


BALLAD  SINGER  OF  LANGUE  D'OC— Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard. 


rum,  then  lay  scattered  in  its  elementary 
condition  in  the  monasteries ;  but  out  of 
these  vague  references,  escaping  by  the 
lips  of  priests  and  holy  men,  the  bards 
gathered  the  outlines  of  many  a  sketch 
and  song.  Moreover,  the  Crusading 
wars  were  now  in  full  tide.  It  was  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries 


ferred  to  England,  translated  and  re- 
sung  by  the  poets  of  the  Chaucerian 
epoch,  and  will  give  something  of  its 
color  and  odor  to  all  the  subsequent 
poetry  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
France  the  genius  of  the  men  of  the 
morning  took  the  form  of  story.     It  was 
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the  beginning  of  verse  epics  and  of 
romantic  prose.  Here  the  trouveres 
The  early  story-  wrought  into  elaborate 
£117  P«»e  fictions  the  same  leg- 
love  and  war.  ends  and  traditions  which 
had  furnished  the  subjects  of  the  brief 
3* 


<fcgg£* 


THE  TROUVERE   ADENEZ    AT   THE   COURT   OF  MARIE   OF    8K.\I.AVI 
Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard. 

songs  of  their  brethren  in  the  south. 
War  and  love  and  wild  adventure  were  the 
themes  which  the  primitive  novelists  of 
the  French  race  took  up  and  adorned 
with  all  their  wealth  of  fancy.  Already 
literature  was  becoming  an  art  in  these 
strong,  rude  hands.  Men  who  had  been 
pilgrims  with  scallop    shell   and  sandal 


shoon  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  had  worn 
helmets  and  wielded  swords  in  actual 
warfare  with  the  infidels  of  Palestine,  re- 
turned to  tell  the  story  of  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  far  East,  and 
to  decorate  the  narrative  with  imagina- 
tive materials  which 
none  might  contra- 
dict. Truth  and 
fancy  were  wrought 
into  one  so  that  no 
man  might  find  the 
line  of  the  welding. 
A  new  life  of  thought, 
quickened  with  vi- 
sions and  dreams,  ap- 
peared in  the  feudal 
castles  and  in  the 
martial  cities  of  chiv- 
j^J  alrous  France ;  and  a 
new  form  of  litera- 
ture became  the  in 
terpreter  of  the  hope 
and  aspirations  of  the 
race. 

It  was  at  this  early 
age  that  the  society 
of  France,  under  the 
refining  influences 
now  present,  began 
to  take  the  lead  in 
Western  Europe. 
The  social  state  was 
thenceforth  more  tol- 
erable as  well  as  more 
enlightened  than  in 
Germany,  Spain,  or 
Eneland.  The  fact  of 


this  progress  and  preeminence  was  recog- 
nized   in  other    countries;   _  „ 

The  new  French 

and    from    the     thirteenth  society  takes  the 

.     .  ...       lead  of  Europe. 

century  onward  tne  polite 
people  of  foreign    cities    were  wont   to 
visit  France  and  to  consider  her  society 
as  the  glass  of  fashion.     The  industrial 
arts  were    also    promoted,    and    French 
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manufactures  became  so  elegant  that 
those  of  Italy  and  the  East  were  almost 
forgotten  in  the  commerce  of  the  west- 
ern and  northern  states. 

It  was  from  this  epoch  that  the  penin- 


ci  mntries  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. Only  the  Church  of  Rome,  fromher 
throne  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Tiber, 
continued  to  assert  her  rights  of  religious 
government,  and  even  of  the  direction 


weEjs^s^SK^^^^^ 


HENRY  OF  NAVARRE.— From  an  old  painting. 


sulas  of   Southern  Europe,  the  peoples 
civilization         and    institutions     thereof, 


leaves  the  south- 
ern peninsulas 
for  the  north. 


and  even  their  traditional 
greatness,  were  measurably 


neglected  in  the  larger  and  more  promis- 
ing social  and  political  life  of  the  broad 
M— Vol.  2—28 


of  secular  society,  in  all  lands  and  among 
all  peoples.  This  circumstance  still  kept 
Italy  bound  up  in  her  destinies  with  the 
states  of  the  north  and  west.  Otherwise 
history  might  be  said  to  have  abandoned 
the  south,  to  have  passed  the  mountains, 
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and  to  have  set  her  face  toward  the 
North  Atlantic. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  in   some 

respects  the  kinship  of  France  with  Italy, 

the  mother  country,  her  more  immediate 

derivation  from  the  south, 

The  French  be- 
come the  trans-    was  favorable  to  her  devel- 
apme  ta  lans.     0pmenj-_     Already,  in    the 

Middle  Ages,  France  aspired  to  become 
the  Italy  of  Northern  Europe.  She  was 
ambitious  at  an  early  epoch  to  substitute 
her  language  for  that  of  Rome  in  all  the 
polite  intercourse  of  the  kingdoms.  In 
this  she  ultimately  succeeded ;  and  for 
two  centuries  French  was  the  vehicle  of 
European  diplomacy.  But  in  other  re- 
spects her  alliance  with  Italy,  the  close 
relations  which  she  maintained  there- 
with, cost  her  dearly.  It  was  a  fact 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion.  The  predominance  of 
Italian  ideas,  moreover,  since  they  were 
such  ideas  as  the  papacy  approved,  en- 
couraged absolutism  in  the  French  mon- 
archy, and  discouraged  the  growth  of 
popular  liberties.  The  House  of  Bour- 
bon was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  latter  Avas  reciprocally  true 
to  the  Lily  of  Bourbon.  The  long 
prevalence  and  deep-grounded  hold  of 
Bourbonism  on  the  destinies  of  France 
were  traceable,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
prevalence  of  Italian  ideas  and  influence, 
the  immobility  of  Romanism,  and  the 
protection  and  support  which  it  afforded 
to  the  French  throne. 

Glancing  back  again  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  note  the 
Cultivation  of  greater  growth  and  expan- 
SoT^san's  sion  of  France  proper  than 
"Chronicles."  of  Provence.  This  was  seen 
in  the  literature  of  the  period.  The 
romances  greatly  surpassed  in  extent  and 
variety  the  simple  lyrics  of  the  south. 
They  took  for  their  subjects  the  high 
and  heroic  actions  of  men,  and  wrought 


them  into  narrative  in  a  way  to  fasten 
the  attention  and  kindle  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  reader.  Charlemagne  and  his 
descendants,  their  lives  and  deeds,  fur- 
nished the  subject-matter  for  many  an 
extravagant  and  high-wrought  fiction. 
King  Arthur,  of  Brittany,  gave  another 
group  of  legends  out  of  which  the  story- 
tellers of  the  age  wrought  their  romances 
of  adventure.  A  third  group  of  incidents 
clustered  around  the  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who,  though  lost  in  the 
mist  of  antiquity,  seemed  almost  as  near 
to  the  unhistorical  minds  of  the  epoch 
as  though  he  had  been  a  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne  or  Hugh  Capet.  Nor 
was  it  long  until  he  who  may  be  called 
the  father  of  modern  European  history 
appeared,  that  quaint  old  Hainaulter, 
who  gave  us  the  Chronicles  of  the  age, 
Froissart.  Born  in  1337,  he  lived  until 
1410.  His  chronicle  closes  with  the 
year  1400,  thus  overlapping  the  greater 
part  of  Froissart's  life.  It  was  in  his 
works  that  the  French  language  took  its 
established  form  and  became  henceforth 
the  vehicle,  not  only  of  intercourse  among 
the  people,  but  of  a  vast  and  growing 
literature  which  has  continued  to  swell 
in  volume  unto  the  present  day. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  apply  to 
these  linguistic  and  social  phenomena 
the  requisite  dates  before  Times  and 
their  nature  may  be  well  ^^^ 
apprehended.  It  was  in  the  mation. 
tenth  century  that  the  Latin  Avords  Me 
and  iste  Avere  coiiA-erted  by  corruption 
into  the  French  demonstratiATes  le  and  ce. 
So  slight  a  circumstance  may  indicate  the 
time  of  the  primary  transformation. 
From  this  period  the  Visigothic  and 
Burgundian  population  began  to  use  the 
Avord  oc,  equiA-alent  to  the  German  auch, 
for  yes;  while  the  Franks  along  the 
Seine  said  oil.  After  the  year  879  the 
center  of  the  Langue  d'Oc  dialect  and  lyri- 
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cal  literature  was  at  the  court  of  Aries. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century 
the  focus  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  or  rising- 
French,  was  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  troubadour  effusions 
were  poured  out  in  the  two  succeeding 
centuries,  while  the  trouvere,  or  narra- 
tive literature,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  extended  from  the  middle  of  the 


the  tendency  toward  a  national  litera- 
ture, had  been  so  marked  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England,  in  1066,  the  young  nobles  of 
that  country  were  sent  abroad  to  receive 
at  Bordeaux,  at  Toulouse,  and  especially 
at  Paris,  the  finishing  touches  of  their 
education. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  ancient  Lat- 


PRIESTLY  LIFE  IN  THE  CRUSADING  EPOCH.— St.  Sernin,  of  Toulouse. 


tenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  elev- 
enth. From  the  death  of  Saint  Louis  the 
two  dialects  again  approached  a  common 
channel.  From  the  council  of  Clermont 
in  1095,  when  the  Holy  Wars  began,  to 
their  close  in  1291,  the  dialectical  differ- 
ences existing  in  France  were  somewhat 
obliterated  by  the  tumults  and  interfu- 
sion of  the  times.  The  French  language 
proper  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
the  literary  development  of  France,  or 


in,  in   the   hands  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  even  at  the  court,  held  Latin  yields  to 
tenaciously-as     the     race  ™/eVAL 
that  formerly  spoke  it  was  court, 
wont  to  hold— its  old-time   prerogatives 
and    power.     Not    that    Latin   was   any 
longer  employed  by  the  people  at  large 
or  more   than   incidentally  by  scholars 
and  statesmen.      But  the  traditions  and 
usages  of  the  past  are  not  easily  unseat- 
ed from   the   throne.      It  was  not  until 
the    reiprn  of  Francis  I,    in   the  second 
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quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
Latin  was  formally  abolished,  and 
French  instituted  as  the  language  of 
the  court  and  the  vehicle  of  diplomacy. 
While  Central  and  Northern  France 
civilly,  politically,  and  in  a  warlike 
Provencal  socie-  sense,  outgrew  the  south 
t7leafsif^e      —while    the    French    Ian- 

race  of  refine- 
ment, guage  proper  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  sprang  therefrom  flour- 
ished more  and  more — and  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Provencal  was  contract- 
ed to  a  point,  the  society  of  ancient 
Languedoc  flourished  and  blossomed 
more  than  that  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  There  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
a  region  in  which  the  refinements  of 
politeness  were  more  conspicuous  as  a  na- 
tional characteristic  than  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France  from  the  age  of  the  Cru- 
sades onwards.  Beginning  with  a  chiv- 
alrous sense  of  the  deference  which  was 
due  to  woman  and  with  a  notion  of  ele- 
gance in  costume  and  manners,  this 
southern  culture  grew  apace  until  the 
life  of  the  people  seemed  devoted  to  the 
one  great  fact  of  society.  Music  and 
song  were  cultivated.  Delicate  customs 
of  intercourse  were  established,  and  rules 
of  etiquette  observed  to  an  extent  which 
might  vrell  have  been  characterized  as 
fastidious  in  any  other  than  a  chivalric 
age. 

It  was  from  this  source  that  Cen- 
tral France  began  in  course  of  time  to 
Paris  draws  draw  the  elements  of  re- 
ffi£&T  fmement.  Especially  dur- 
the  south.  jng-  the  reigns  of  Louis  VII 

and  Philip  the  Fair  was  the  society  of 
Paris  set  ablaze  by  the  importation  of  a 
new  culture  from  the  south.  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  came  up  with  her  court  to 
be  queen  of  France,  and  brought  with 
her  the  exquisite  tastes  and  fancies  with 
which  her  southern  imagination  was  in- 
flamed.    But  these  qualities  grew  well 


and  flourished,  springing  anew  from  the 
soil  of  Paris.  The  journey  of  the 
French  court  into  the  Holy  Land,  the 
excitements  of  that  distant  campaign, 
and  especially  the  luxurious  winter  sea- 
son which  the  queen  passed  at  Antioch, 
still  further  excited  her  natural  tastes, 
and  led  to  additional  splendor  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  French  capital. 

Thenceforth  the  court  of  Paris  was 
the  most  brilliant  in  all  Europe.  Nor 
lias  that  claim  ever  been  renounced  to 
the  present  day.  Even  the  setting  up 
of  occasional  republicanism  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  has  not  obscured,  much  less 
obliterated,  the  splendid  fashions  and 
courtly  society  of  the  capital. 

This  social  effulgence  of  the  French 
people,  shining  out  brilliantly  in  an  age 
when  all  the  rest  of  European  society 
still  sat  in  darkness,  was  in  'Warmthand 
a  high  degree  diffusive.  S^sc!' 
Nothing  is  more  conta-  cietT- 
gious  than  a  fashion,  particularly  if  the 
fashion  relates  to  elegance  and  beauty. 
Queen  Eleanor  had  the  fame  of  carry- 
ing polite  society  to  another  court,  that 
of  England,  where  she  became  queen 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  founder  of  the 
Plantagenet  dynast)'.  Doubtless  the 
burly  Englishmen  of  this  turbulent 
period  looked  with  astonishment  upon 
the  French  blossom  which  their  king 
had  planted  in  the  fogs  of  London ;  but 
the  sight  was  none  the  less  an  inspira- 
tion. Other  capitals  were  likewise  af- 
fected with  the  warmth  and  radiance  of 
the  French  court,  and  the  high  society 
of  all  Western  Europe  began  to  be  ele- 
vated to  a  plane  of  superior  refinement. 
It  is  not  meant  that  the  social  condition 
of  France  in  the  period  under  considera- 
tion was  as  pure  as  its  external  elegance 
might  indicate.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  many  and  dreadful  vices  hidden 
under  the  politeness  and  courtesy  of  the 
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age.  But  even  this  state  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  coarse  brutality,  the  ribald 
gluttony  and  boorishness  which  had 
been  the  prevailing  mood  in  all  courtly 
halls  during  the  Dark  Ages. 

Tn  the  retrospect,  changes  in  human 


ancient  feudal  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  new  methods  of  monarchy. 
Feudalism  gave  place  with  extreme  re- 
luctancy  to  the  improved  forms  of  pub- 
lic administration.  The  old  system  was 
local  and  peculiar;  the  new  system  was 
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society  appear  to  have  been  easily  ef- 
Struggie  of  feu-  fected,  as  if  they  came 
holdSainst  about  with  the  saying;  but 
monarchy.  not  so>     Nearly  all  social 

change  is  violent.  Revolution  is  rarely 
peaceable  in  its  methods.  In  that  age 
of  history  when  the  New  World  lay 
waiting  for  a  discovery,  a  great  struggle 
was  going  on   in    France   between   the 


general  and  of  universal  application. 
Feudalism  considered  as  a  system  was 
at  once  social,  civil,  and  political.  We 
might  almost  say  it  was  a  religious  in- 
stitution. At  least  it  compelled  the 
Church  to  take  its  form  and  fashion,  if 
not  its  substance.  As  the  monarchy  of 
France  arose  and  stood,  feudalism  op- 
posed it.     We  speak  here  of  the  condi- 
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tion  of  affairs  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Charles  of  Burgundy,  commonly 
called  Charles  the  Bold,  stood  forth  as 
the  head  and  representative  of  the  old 
system  of  society,  and  when  Louis  XI 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  the 
new.  If  this  had  been  merely  a  conflict 
between  an  old  and  a  new  system  of 
civil  administration,  it  might  be  passed 
by  with  little  notice.  But  the  struggle 
lay  much  deeper  than  mere  political 
forms.  It  involved  the  very  structure 
and  essence  of  society. 

The  student  of  history  will  readily  re- 
call the  issue.  So  far  as  the  government 
Political  feudal-  was  concerned  feudalism 
LTtfoolS-  went  down  with  Charles 
daiism remained,  the  Bold.  The  great  counts 
and  barons  became  subject  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  a  system  of  general  ad- 
ministration was  henceforth  prevalent 
to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  in  movements 
of  this  kind  that  some  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  i-evolutionized  while  others  re- 
main in  their  former  condition.  It  is  not 
often,  indeed,  that  all  the  social  forms 
among  a  given  people  are  upheaved  and 
remodeled  by  a  single  effort.  As  a  po- 
litical system  feudalism  passed  away 
about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, but  as  a  social  system  it  continued 
in  France  for  about  three  hundred  years. 
At  bottom  it  was  a  system  of  landown- 
ership  and  rentals  for  fief  service.  It 
encouraged  the  creation  of  great  estates. 
It  implied  that  lands  belonged  originally 
to  the  suzerain,  and  that  all  subordinate 
rights  were  derived  from  him.  The  re- 
sult was  that  they  who  tilled  the  soil 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  its  owners.  They 
were  tenants,  vassals,  villains  in  the 
language  of  the  times.  It  was  a  system 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  long  time 
held  all  Europe  in  its  grip.  Nor  has  the 
feudal  system    yet    been   extinguished, 


even  under  the  democratic  and  republi- 
can movements  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  In  France  it  remained  for  the 
great  revolution  of  1789  to  give  the 
deathblow  to  the  ancient  form  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  accomplish  the  regeneration 
which  had  been  long  postponed. 

We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  French 
society  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries  French  society 
as  a  product  of  feudal  ^ » * £?**• 
and  chivalrous  principles,  ethnic  forces, 
modified  by  literature  and  the  Romaa 
Church.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  was 
a  society  which  suffered  many  hardships 
and  won  many  victories.  It  was  the 
great  formative  age  so  far  as  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  French  people  were 
concerned,  and  it  is  befitting  to  notice 
some  of  the  social  qualities  which  were 
engendered  in  the  epochs  under  consid- 
eration. 

Governmentally,  it  was  the  long  dom- 
ination of  the  Houses  of  Valois  and  Bour- 
bon. The  temper,  spirit,  character  of 
and  ambition  of  these  mon-  ^ftnTvli. 
archs  are  well  understood,  and  Bourbons. 
Proud,  arbitrary,  warlike,  unscrupulous, 
reckless  in  method,  splendid  in  show, 
they  gave  to  the  monarchy  a  character 
of  brilliancy,  luxury,  and  wickedness. 
The  French  court  was  the  effulgent,  for- 
mal, and  fashionable  body  in  which 
the  remaining  energies  of  magnificent 
feudalism  found  vent  and  expression. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  showy  formal- 
ities and  mannerisms,  the  rich  costum- 
ing, and  the  inner  insincerity  of  the 
aristocratic  group  which  the  Bourbon 
kings  gathered  about  their  palaces.  It 
served  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  foreign  dip- 
lomats and  to  diffuse  through  all  Eu- 
rope a  reputation  for  magnificence  and 
courtly  grandeur,  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  seen  in  any  other  Western  na- 
tion. 
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Ethnic  history,  however,  has  not  much 
to  do  with  courts  and  pageants  and  roy- 
True  race  his-  alty.  They  are  many  times 
^rfi,n±i™nn.  so  far   removed    from  the 

materials  among 

the  people.  life  of   the   race  of  which 

they  appear  to  be  the  blossom  and  fruit 
as  to  be  utterly  misleading.  We  are 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  palace  into 
the  city,  into  the  mart,  into  the  country 
place,  before  we  can  discover  the  real 
laws  and  processes  of  national  life.  Fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  the  social  arrow, 
therefore,  from  the  palace  to  the  people, 
we  come,  in  post-mediaeval  France,  to 
many  and  most  interesting  aspects  of 
human  development.  It  is  here  that  we 
first  in  modern  Europe  strike  those  lin- 
eaments of  society  with  which  in  some 
degree  we  are  familiar. 

Be  it  known  that  the  societies  of  the 
ancient  world  are  exceedingly  difficult 
Difficulty  of  ap-    to  apprehend  as  they  were. 

preheuding  the     /r»        beliefs      the    tenets 
spirit  and  forms      L  ue      uencis>,      uie      leneLS, 

of  old  societies,  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  have  either  per- 
ished or  been  transmuted  into  other 
forms.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  par- 
ticularity of  scholarship  or  intensity  of 
reflection  will  enable  the  modern  reader 
to  apprehend  fully  the  feelings,  the 
emotions,  the  hopes  and  fancies,  even 
the  manners  and  tangible  expressions, 
of  ancient  society.  Those  old  forms  of 
human  life  passed  away  amid  the  con- 
vulsions in  which  the  Roman  empire 
perished.  They  have  been  seen  no 
more,  or,  if  seen  at  all,  in  such  different 
guise  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable  as 
the  same.  But  in  France  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  we 
begin  to  discover  sentiments  and  man- 
ners with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
artificial  refinements  of  intercourse,  the 
indirection  and  coquetry  which  have 
been  the  peculiarities  of  all  modern 
courtship,   the   romantic   fervor    of    the 


youthful  period  as  compared  with  the 
prosaic  commonplace  of  mature  life,  and 
many  other  features  of  modern  society 
were  already  apparent  when  Henry  of 
Navarre  carried  the  white  plume  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France. 

If  we  look   carefully  at   the    French 
people  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  we  shall  discover  French  joyous- 
already  the    full    evidence  ^X^om 

Of      that      joyOUSneSS       and    of  other  races. 

sociability  for  which  the  race  has  been 
remarked  upon  in  modern  times.  The 
general  mood  of  the  European  peoples 
north  of  the  Alps  and  of  their  descend- 
ants in  the  New  World  has  been  one  of 
gloom,  of  melancholy,  of  silent  brooding 
over  griefs,  and  the  rigor  of  sorrowful 
memories.  Since  the  Dark  Ages  there 
has  been  something  half-sardonic  about 
human  laughter.  The  smile  of  modern 
times  has  always  a  symptom  of  the  geo- 
metric curve.  It  seems  to  play  about  a 
visage  whose  habitual  mood  is  dolor. 
One  must  needs  perceive  how  great  an 
effort  it  is  on  the  part  of  modern  nations 
to  be  hilarious.  All  modern  poetry 
grades  off  into  the  world  of  melancholy 
and  doubt.  The  song  of  the  thrush 
gives  place  to  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
sinks  into  the  plaint  of  the  whip-poor- 
will. 

To  all  this  the  social  disposition  of  the 
French  people  has  opposed  itself.  It 
has  shown  its  capacity  for  cheerfulness, 
even  for  mirth.  That  Exuberant  sptr- 
backward  look,  sweeping  "sv^ofQthek  **" 
far  over  the  graves  of  dead  French  people, 
ancestors,  the  ruins  of  dead  cities,  and 
the  mockery  of  dead  beliefs,  has  not 
been  able  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
happy  disposition  which  the  French 
mind  has  possessed  and  perpetuated. 
One  might  almost  believe  that  France 
had  known  no  sorrow  when  he  reflects 
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upon  the  exuberant  spirits  which  the 
people  for  the  last  four  centuries  have 
displayed.  No  catastrophe  has  for  a 
long  period  darkened  the  joyous  in- 
stincts and  recuperative  genius  of  this 
light-minded  people. 


jj„     perative  pow- 
*   ersoftheFrencn 


MEDIAEVAL   BATTLE   OF   FRENCH   AND    ENGLISH — JOHN   AT   POITIERS. 


The  heavier  and  more  sedate  races 
round  about,  particularly  those  of  Teu- 
other peoples  tonic  descent,  busied  with 
the  discouragements  of 
memory  and  with  gloomy 
philosophical  reflections,  have  been  un- 
able  to    appreciate  the  jocund    disposi- 


do  not  appreci- 
ate the  jocund 
French  spirit. 


tion  of  the  French,  and  have  made  a 
mock  of  their  airy  lightheadedness  and 
joy.  They  have  called  it  frivolity,  reck- 
lessness, the  absence  of  serious  purpose, 
and  many  other  reproachful  and  satirical 
names.  But  after  all,  has  it  not  been 
of  the  vastest  impor- 
tance tomodern  times 
that  at  least  one  great 
people  of  Europe  has 
been  able  to  smile  and 
live? 

As  early  as  the 
times  of  the  great 
wars  with  England 
the  French  nation, 
socially     considered, 

began   striking  recti. 

to 

play   genius 

that  peculiar  elastic- 
ity and  recuperative 
power  for  which  it 
has  since  been  noted. 
Disaster  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France  has  not 
meant  the  same  irre- 
trievable thing  that 
it  has  signified  in 
other  countries  and 
among  other  nations. 
Doubtless  the  French 
mind  feels  mostkeen- 
ly  the  shock  of  ad- 
v  e  r  s  i  t  y.  Doubtless 
misfortune,  calamity, 
national  and  social 
catastrophe,  bring  a 
sudden  despair;  but 
the  recuperation  is  immediate.  The 
French  genius  turns  at  once  from  the 
contemplation  of  ruin  to  the  possibility 
of  recreation. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  French 
character  in  the  century  following  the 
Crusades,  hundreds  of  instances  might 
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be  cited  in  which  both  kingdom  and 
people  seem  to  be  plunged  into  ruinous 
Buoyancy ofna-  conditions;  but  the  elastic 
tionai  character        •  it  which  has  pervaded 

and  recovery  r  i 

from  disaster.  the  race  has  in  every  in- 
stance sprung  up  on  the  morrow  with 
renewal  of  vigor  and  forgetfulness  of 
disaster.  It  has  thus  happened  that 
the  French  have  sustained  themselves 
through  such  seasons  of  calamity  as 
would  have  overshadowed  other  peo- 
ples for  generations.  It  has  been  the 
wonder  of  historians  and  philosophers, 
as  they  have  swept  the  field  in  the 
days  immediately  succeeding  the  great- 
est misfortunes,  to  find  in  France  so 
little  evidence  of  the  recent  tempest. 
There  is  something  in  it  like  the  re- 
vival of  the  natural  world.  We  have 
seen  a  tempest  in  early  summer,  when 
all  orchards  promised  abundant  fruit, 
when  all  cornfields  were  darkly  green 
with  their  luxuriant  growth,  when  all 
harvests  were  touched  with  the  premon- 
itory flush  of  the  golden  reaping  day, 
drop  suddenly  out  of  the  ominous  clouds, 
and  sweeping  over  the  landscape,  pros- 
trating everything  in  its  course,  leaving 
chaos  behind.  But  behold  the  work  of 
a  single  night  and  the  sunshine  of  a 
single  day!  Nature  revives.  The  or- 
chards recover  themselves.  The  stalks 
of  dark  green  corn  rear  their  tassels  and 
display  their  silks.  The  prostrate  wheat 
fields  rise  and  stand,  and  make  ready  for 
the  bridegroom  reaper.  The  storm  has 
not  proved  to  be  death,  but  only  disturb- 
ance. It  has  been  so  in  French  society. 
The  head  is  lifted  after  the  cataclysm. 
The  elastic  spirit  comes  with  the  reces- 
sion of  the  storm,  and  the  quick  genius 
of  the  people  smiles  and  recovers  itself 
while  the  reverberation  of  the  receding 
^rtillery  is  still  heard  in  the  horizon. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  French 
mind   is  its  love   of   social    beauty.     In 


this  respect  the  genius  of  the  people 
would  seem  to  be  in  analogy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  French  love  of 
It  can  not  be  said  that  2££»«Jlto 
the  admiration  of  things  kawt. 
beautiful  and  the  desire  to  possess  them 
are  so  powerful,  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  passions,  among  the  French  as  they 
were  in  Athens  and  Corinth;  but  there 
is  an  analogy.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
of  France  has  a  further  likeness  to  the 
old  Greek  in  its  neglect  of  moral  princi- 
ples in  the  presence  of  beauty.  We  are 
here  speaking  simply  of  the  beautiful  in 
social  organization,  in  manners,  in  in- 
tercourse, in  habit.  It  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  French  people  have  failed  to 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  certain 
moral  laws  in  society,  but  always  with 
the  proviso  that  society  shall  be  beautiful, 
that  it  shall  be  clean  and  elegant  as  to 
its  outer  forms  and  semblance.  The  pro- 
viso has  been  a  sine  qua  non.  No  other 
modern  people  have  been  so  intolerant 
toward  all  superficial  ugliness  in  society 
as  have  the  French.  They  have  insisted 
with  single  pertinacity  that  gracefulness, 
good  manners,  and  beauty  of  method 
shall  characterize  every  movement  of 
social  life.  It  is  this  principle  which  has 
made  the  French  people  so  easily  the 
standard  bearers  of  polite  and  fashiona- 
ble life  for  all  the  Western  nations.  It 
might  well  seem  amusing,  if  it  were  not 
so  instructive  a  -lesson,  to  witness  the 
surly  deference  and  reluctant  imitation 
of  French  refinement,  politeness,  vivaci- 
ty, and  fashion  which  Great  Britain  foi 
several  centuries  has  been  constrained, 
greatly  to  the  hurt  of  her  national  pride, 
to  follow  with  respect  to  her  neighbors 
south  of  the  channel. 

French  refinement  in  the  last  three 
centuries  has  extended  both  upward  and 
downward  from  the  medium  level  of 
manners    and    social    custom :     upward 
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through  all  the  organizations  which  the 
French  people  have  formed  for  the  pro- 
French  refine-      motion    of  knowledge,   of 

merit  extends  ° 

upward  to  art,      art,  and  instruction.     The 

downward  to  .    .    ,  .  . 

industries.  museums    which  she    has 

created  as   the  receptacles  of  her  own 

artistic  products,  and  of  the  products 
of     other    peo 


pies  as  well, 
have  been  char- 
acterized from 
the  first  by  a  cer- 
t  a  i  n  elegance 
of  subject-mat- 
ter and  method 
which  has 
drawn  to  her 
collections  the 
admiration  of 
all  enlightened 
peoples.  Her 
learned  socie- 
ties have  been 
conducted  ac- 
cording to  the 
same  princi- 
ples. Her  great 
libraries,  par- 
ticularly the  Li- 
braryof  France, 
have  been  no 
less  the  exem- 
plification of  the 
good  taste  and 
elegant  man- 
agement  of 

which  the  French  mind  has  shown  itself 
so  capable  than  the  depositories  of  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  age.  But  the  re- 
finement has  extended  downward  also 
into  the  industrial  arts  and  to  the  very  la- 
bor of  the  shops  and  fields.  In  her  food 
supply — in  both  its  production  and  its 
treatment — France  has  led  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  West.  Long  before  the 
other  leading  peoples  of  New  Europe 


had  abandoned  the  coarse,  heavy  foods 
of  barbarism,  the  French  had  adopted 
the  light  and  elegant  viands  on  the  pro- 
duction of  which  they  have  so  greatly 
refined  in  recent  times. 

The    carnivorous    appetite  was    thus 
abated  and  a  more  delicate   manner  of 


PARIS   OK   TO-DAY — THE   CAFE. 


sustaining    life   introduced   among    the 
French,  while  the  peoples  coarseness  of 
beyond  the  Rhine   on   the  ^- 

Baltic  shores,   and    particU-    French  delicacy. 

larly  in  the  British  islands,  were  still 
feasting  in  the  gluttonous  manner  of 
barbarians.  It  was  this  national  dispo- 
sition which  has  led  the  French  peoples 
to  reject  and  displace  the  heavy  alco- 
holic and  fermented  liquors,  and  to  sub- 
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stitute  therefor  those  light  and  ele- 
gant wines  the  drinking  of  which  has 
been  habitual  and  universal  for  two  cen- 
turies. In  those  means  of  subsistence 
which  were  gathered  from  the  gardens, 
the  orchards,  and  the  fields,  the  same 
discriminating  taste  has  led  to  the  choice 
and  cultivation  in  France  of  all  the  more 
fine-flavored  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
to  the  rejection  of  the  coarse,  fiery,  and 
offensive  products  which  some  other 
peoples  of  less  refinement  persist  in  eat- 
ing even  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  preparation  of  their  food  and 
in  the  manner  of  eating,  from  the  com- 
mon meal  of  the  frugal  peasant  to  the 
banquet  of  princes  of  the  blood,  the  same 
The  French  ta-  delicacy  and  good  manners 
tte£a£b»r  Prevailed  at  an  early  day 
quetmgafineart.  {n  France;  and  these  have 
marked  the  taking  of  food  and  drink 
among  the  French  people  to  the  present 
day.  Even  in  conviviality,  in  the  pub- 
lic banquet,  in  the  hilarity  and  exuber- 
ance of  wine-drinking  and  satirical 
repartee,  a  certain  refinement  of  man- 
ner has  half-redeemed  the  vice  and 
moral  relaxation  which  such  customs  in 
society  necessarily  engender.  It  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  of  no  little  importance 
to  the  great  civilized  peoples  of  to-day, 
all  of  whom  have  a  barbarian  ancestry 
not  very  far  behind  them,  that  a  stand- 
ard of  elegant  manners  and  courtesies 
should  be  set  up  in  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe  and  promoted  by  the  enthusi- 
astic example  of  the  most  sociable  peo- 
ple of  modern  times. 

The  early  and  exquisite  development 
of  society  in  France  appears  in  some 
Social  refine-        sense     to     have     absorbed 

ment  has  been 

substituted  for     the  principal  energies  and 

political  devel-  .  ,-    , ,  ~, 

opment.  genius  of  the  race.      1  hey 

who  could  invent  the  best  manners  and 
customs,  the  greatest  refinements  of  in- 
tercourse,   have   shown    themselves  un- 


able to  devise  any  wise  system  of  po- 
litical life.  In  this  respect  the  early 
connection  with  Italy  cost  France  dear- 
ly. Down  to  the  present  century  there 
has  been  a  slumbering  project  in  the 
minds  of  imperialists,  carefully  cher- 
ished by  the  Roman  Church,  to  recreate 
on  French  soil  an  empire  in  which 
Latin  principles  of  government  should 
prevail  over  the  experiences  of  modern 
times.  While  this  effort  has  not  been 
successful,  it  has  postponed  to  a  late  age 
the  growth  of  rational  liberty  among  the 
French.  AVhile  personal  liberty  has 
reached  a  very  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, while  the  personal  emancipation 
of  man  has  gone  forward  to  an  extent 
in  France  that  could  hardly  be  paral- 
leled in  any  other  country,  civil  liberty, 
political  emancipation,  has  either  lagged 
or  has  gone  forward  with  sudden  bounds 
and  revolutionary  plunges  which,  on  the 
whole,  have  been. little  productive  of  per- 
manent freedom. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  his- 
torical studies  which  the  modern  world 
presents   to    trace    out  the  contrast  of 
correlations  of   social    and  S™J£i"*      a 

English  races  as 

political  growth  in  the  two  to  civil  growth, 
great  countries  of  France  and  England. 
While  the  society  of  France  has  made 
the  most  rapid  progress,  while  the  mind 
of  man  in  that  country  has  attained  an 
individual  freedom,  a  largeness  of  per- 
sonal and  rational  activities  for  which 
we  should  look  in  vain  in  the  British 
islands,  it  has  remained  for  England,  by 
adopting  the  law  of  experience  instead 
of  the  law  of  the  past,  to  surpass  France 
in  the  establishment  of  rational  civil  lib- 
ertv.  On  the  governmental  side  the 
wisdom  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
its  prudence,  its  caution,  its  common 
sense,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  unwis- 
dom, the  fitful  exertions,  the  reactions, 
and   political    follies  of    France,  to  the 
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just  disparagement  of  the  latter  coun- 
try. Here,  however,  the  true  student  of 
history,  if  he  look  down  deep  into  the 
antecedents  of  the  two  peoples,  will  be 
able  to  discover  how  it  is  that  elegance 
of  social  forms,  politeness  of  intercourse, 
geniality,  sociability,  diffusiveness,  en- 
thusiasm, have  prevailed  among  the 
French  people  and  have  become  habit- 
ual and  unconscious  in  the  usages  of  the 


even  childish  as  to  be  inexplicable  to  the 
minds  of  those  whose  political  judgment 
has  been  perfected  by  close  observation 
and  experience  in  the  channels  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  life. 

As  a  rule  the  genius  of  a  people  flows 
forth  in  some  particular  direction.  The 
development  is  conspicuous  along  some 
peculiar  line  of  activity  and  only  in- 
cidental  along   other   lines.     We    have 
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race,  and  how  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  a  certain  heaviness,  dullness, 
apathy,  immobility,  and  coarseness  have 
held  back  the  society  of  England  from 
the  refinement  to  which,  according  to 
other  criteria,  it  ought  to  have  attained. 
But  on  the  civil  and  political  side  the 
picture  is  wellnigh  reversed.  In  this 
feature  the  Gallic  race  is  disparaged 
by  historical  comparisons.  In  this  re- 
spect the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
French   people   seem    so    irrational  and 


seen  how  the  Greeks  gave  themselves  to 
the  beautiful  in  literature  and  art,  how 
the  Romans  devoted  their  Engiish-speai- 
energies  to  the  construction  £££**£* 
of  a  great  state  and  to  an  itics- 
elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence.  The 
English-speaking  world  is  political  in 
its  activities.  In  all  countries  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken  political 
prejudice  amounts  to  a  passion,  and  po- 
litical affairs  absorb  the  interest  and  en- 
ergy of  the  people.     It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
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sons  for  the  slow  development  of  art  and 
the  discouragement  of  genius  among  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

The  French  race  has  given  its  chief 
energies  to  society.  At  intervals  it 
rouses  itself  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
Energies  of  the  political  activity,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  maintain  an 
interest  in  civil  affairs  from 
period  to  period.  The  sympathies  and 
tendencies  of  the  people   are   all  really 


French  devoted 
to  social  accom- 
plishments. 


effect  a  given  result.  A  social  prepara- 
tion is  necessary  to  every  common  ac- 
tion and  applause  is  demanded  at  the 
close.  So  strong  is  this  instinct  that  it 
has  appeared  to  draw  away  the  energies 
of  the  race  from  public  affairs  on  the  one 
side  and  from  merely  domestic  affairs  on 
the  other.  The  political  organization  is 
almost  dissolved  in  the  warmth  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  family  is  almost  dissolved 
in  the  same  heat. 


OUTDOOR  LIFE  OF  THE  FRENCH.— Promenade  at  Nice. 


in  the  direction  of  society  properly  so 
called.  All  their  instincts  are  gratified 
with  the  contemplation  of  social  per- 
fections. They  have  refined  upon  all  of 
the  processes  and  forms  of  intercourse, 
and  have  cultivated  the  disposition  of 
the  race  in  all  matters  relating  to 
association.  There  has  never  been  a 
mind  less  solitary,  less  capable  of  single 
exertion,  less  able  to  maintain  its  ener- 
gies in  an  isolated  state  than  is  that  of 
the  French.  Every  kind  of  activity  de- 
pends upon  a  rushing  together  of  many, 
and  a  common   exertion   is  required  to 


Considering    the    disposition    of    the. 
French  people  to  rush  into  association, 

to  crowd  into  public  places,    Desire  for  social 

to  throng  all  gardens  and  ^IZZllT 
all  cafes,  under  the  desire  other  passions, 
of  intercourse,  we  might  suppose  the 
people  to  have  a  tropical  environment. 
We  should  expect  that  such  instincts- 
could  only  be  displayed  under  the  fas- 
cination of  a  snowless,  stormless  climate. 
France,  as  compared  with  many  other 
parts  of  Western  Europe,  has  a  genial 
air  and  a  balmy  sunshine ;  but  there  is 
no  such  excess  of  these  elementary  con 
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ditions  as  to  excite  the  social  passion 
which  we  see  in  full  activity  among  the 
French.  In  so  far  as  climatic  conditions 
favor  the  outdoor  life  the  race  has  felt 
the  stimulus;  but  in  despite  of  all  cli- 
matic opposition  the  instinct  works  out 
the  same  results.  Winter  and  summer, 
north  and  south,  under  all  circumstances 
and  all  conditions  the  people  respond 
with  alacrity  to  every  social  incitement, 


the  <  rerman-  and  English-speaking  chan- 
nels of  life  the  more  perfect  the  social 
.structure  the  more  complete  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  single  life.  No  other  cir- 
cumstance in  modern  civilization  is  a 
greater  menace  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind than  the  irrational  and  forceful 
suppression  of  individuality  in  the  high- 
er forms  of  German,  English,  and  Amer- 
ican society.    From  it  there  is  no  escape 
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and  find  their  chief  pleasure  and  conso- 
lation in  mingling  joyfully  with  their 
fellow-beings. 

There  is,  moreover,  something  pecul- 
iarly praiseworthy  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  French  with  respect  to  the  individual 
English  and  life  in  its  relations  with  so- 
dStro°atnSvid-  ciety-  Among  the  Teutonic 
naiity.  races  the  complete  devel- 

opment of  social  forms  has  always  meant 
the  subordination  of  the  individual.     In 


except  a  flight  for  refuge  to  the  wild 
frontiers  and  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. One  of  the  striking  features  of 
American  society  during  the  larger  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the 
constant  emigration  of  its  best  and 
strongest  elements  from  the  older  and 
stricter  communities  to  the  freedom  of 
the  frontier  line.  Not  that  society  has 
been  good  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
and   the   prairie;    not   that   advantages 
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have  abounded  in  the  wild  Western  val- 
leys; but  there  has  been  an  emancipa- 
tion by  flight,  a  reassertion  of  freedom, 
and  a  consequent  gn  >wth  of  all  the  hardier 
virtues  and  stronger  faculties  which  were 
quenched  under  the  precisianism  of  the 
old  societies.  For  a  century  past  the 
strongest,  most  active,  most  resolute 
residue  of  the  Anglo-American  people, 
now  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
race,  has  been  found  fluctuating  further 
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and  further  from  the  reach  and  domina- 
tion of  those  hard  and  inelastic  social 
structures  which  Old  England  and  Old 
America  have  insisted  on  building  as 
homes  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

In  France  this  disposition  has  not 
existed.  She  has  agreed  that  her  peo- 
r-he  French  con-  pie  may  be  sociable  in  the 
^nfso^r1"  ^st  degree  and  yet  retain 
freedom.  their     individual     volition 

and  spontaneity.  This  is  the  happiest 
circumstance  of  French  life  as  it  has  dis- 


played itself,  particularly  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1789.  The  man  of  Germanic, 
English,  or  American  descent  is  aston- 
ished at  the  molecular  freedom  of  French 
society.  Every  particle. oscillates  among 
its  fellow  particles  as  if  the  mass  were 
water  or  quicksilver.  There  is  no  rigid- 
ity and  therefore  no  suppression.  It  is 
a  circumstance  which  has  tcld  upon  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  French. 
It  has  reflected  itself  into  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  and  even  industrial 
activity.  It  has  given  a  cheerful  and 
spontaneous  character  to  ever}'-  as- 
pect of  French  enterprise.  It  has 
permitted  the  individual  torch  to 
shine  in  the  general  glow  of  social 
illumination,  and  has  thus  reserved 
for  the  individual  man  the  conscious- 
ness of  contributing  to  the  warmth 
;.  and  light,  the  effulgence  of  his  age 
and  country. 

Closely  connected  with  the  swarm- 
ing sociability  of  the  French  peo- 
ple is  another  quality  strong  disposi- 
of  mind  which  has 
given 

acter  to  all  the  literature  of  France. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  generalize 
on  the  results  of  knowledge,  and  to 
construct  from  miscellaneous  data 
gathered  from  many  sources  the 
laws  and  principles  by  which  they  are 
governed.  Society  may  be  called  the 
generalization  of  man,  and  literature  is  in 
some  sense  the  generalization  of  knowl- 
edge. It  could  not  be  truly  said  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  French  mind  has  been  patient 
in  the  investigation  of  details;  but  it 
has  been  exceedingly  patient  in  inves- 
tigating general  laws.  It  may  be  well 
in  this  connection  to  explain  briefly 
those  two  great  processes  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  by  which  knowledge  has 
been  increased  and  diffused  among 
mankind. 


tion  of  the 
French  mind  to 
tone    and    char-    generalize. 
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of  increasing 
knowledge  ; 
first,  by  analysis.    Js      discovered  ? 


If  the  inquirer  strikes  with  his  stick  a 
fragment  of  :t  nutshell,  how  shall  he 
Two  processes  proceed  to  learn  as  much  as 
jossible  of  the  fact  which 
In     the 

first  place,  he  may  proceed  analytically. 
He  may  weigh  the  bit  of  nutshell  in  a 
balance,  lie  may  note  its  color  and  its 
form  ;  its  physical  qualities  as  to  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  tenacity,  etc.  He 
may  test  its  specific  gravity  by  noting 
the  quantity  of  water  which  it  will 
displace.  Then  he  may  begin  a  chem- 
ical examination.  He  burns  the  nut- 
shell or  dissolves  it  in  acid.  He  finds 
so  much  oxygen,  so  much  carbon,  ni- 
trogen, hydrogen,  potash,  soda,  salts 
of  the  earth,  etc.  Thus  downward 
and  downward  he  proceeds  from  the 
fragmentary  fact  with  which  he  be- 
gan until  he  has  divided  that  fact  into 
its  ultimate  elements  and  considered 
each  as  to  its  quantity,  its  quality, 
and  its  essential  nature. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
start  upwards  from  the  fragmentary 
nutshell  and  proceed  synthetically.  He 
may  draw,  in  the  first  place,  a  conjec- 
tural sketch  of  the  whole  nutshell 
of  which  this  is  a  part.  He  may  then 
proceed  to  consider  the  fruit  of  which 
the  nut  is  but  the  seed.  From  the 
fruit  he  will  rise  to  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  tree  which  bore  the  fruit; 
what  kind  of  a  tree  it  was ;  where 
it  grew;  the  circumstances  of  its 
growth,  and  the  conditions  necessary 
illustration  of      that  such  a  tree   may  grow 

thesynthetlo  ;md  bear_  From  this  he 
method  of  inves- 
tigating facts,  rises  still  higher,  to  con- 
sider the  group  of  trees  of  which  the 
particular  tree  is  a  member;  the  other 
species  of  the  group ;  the  genus  of  tree 
to  which  all  these  species  belong,  and 
the  place  of   the  genus  in  the  vegetable 

kingdom  whereof  it  is  only  a  part.     He 
M. — Vol.  2 — 29 


may  then  glance  at  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  noting  the  locus  of  the  partic- 
ular genus  which  he  has  had  under  con- 
sideration, and  from  the  vegetable  he 
may  still  glance  upward  to  the  other 
general  kingdoms  of  nature;  the  ani- 
mal, the  mineral,  etc.  He  now  has  be- 
fore him  a  general  view  of  all  nature  so 


■  --■■■.     1 
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far  as  the  world  is  concerned.  He  ap- 
prehends the  order  of  physical  existence 
on  our  planet.  But  from  this  he  may 
rise  to  the  consideration  of  other  worlds, 
to  the  solar  system,  to  the  universe,  and 
to  the  infinite  laws  and  processes  by 
which  that  universe  is  governed. 

This  is  to  generalize.  The  inquirer 
has  in  this  process  employed  synthesis 
as  he  employed  analysis  before.  He 
has  risen  instead  of  descended.      He  has 
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n  !■  tied  up  by  successive  steps  from  the 
small  fact  to  the  greater  fact  of  which  it 
was  a  part,  whereas  in  the  other  case  he 
proceeded  from  the  given  fact  to  the 
smaller  facts  which  were  the  parts 
thereof,  and  so  downward  and  downward 
to  elementary  conditions. 

Now    there    is    a    widespread    ethnic 
difference  among-    men   with   respect  to 

Some- 
It 


Great  difference  these  tw<  I  pn  ><  ' 
among  races  re-  L 

spectingthean-  races    prefer    analysis. 

alytic  and  syn-  .        ,  .    .      '   ,.  , 

thetic  methods.  IS  their  natural   intellectual 

mode    oi 


action.  Others  arc  naturally 
synthetic  in  their  dispositions.  The 
former  are  patient  in  the  investigation 
of  details;  the  latter,  in  the  discovery  of 
general  laws.  The  former  produce  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  the  latter 
combine  those  elements  of  knowledge 
into  general  systems  of  thought. 

The  French  have  been  peculiar,  even 
preeminent,  among  the  peoples  of 
Easypreemi-  modern  times  in  their  abil- 
F^nchlnthe  *y  to  generalize.  They 
use  of  synthesis,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
rise  from  the  consideration  of  particulars 
to  the  contemplation  of  generals.  They 
take  the  results  of  inquiries  which  they 
themselves  would  never  have  had  the 
patience  to  prosecute,  and  are  skillful  in 
placing  together  those  results  and  in 
discovering  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
to  be  explained.  In  a  few  instances 
French  scholars  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  in- 
vestigating the  difficult  details  which 
have  been  presented  in  new  fields  of 
inquiry ;  but  they  have  been  the  excep- 
tions. As  a  rule,  French  thinkers  have 
pursued  exactly  the  opposite  course. 
They  have  gathered  up  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra of  human  knowledge  and  put  them 
together  in  coherent  systems,  making 
those  systems  valuable  in  the  intellectual  I 
development  of  other  peoples,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  human  family. 


It  may  be  said  that  synthesis  is  not 
originality.  This,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  definition.     If  it 

The  power  to 

be    meant   that  originality  generalize  is  a 

,      .       , .  .  true  originality. 

ists  only  in  discovering 
m   ■   data,  in  bringing  new  facts  to  light, 

then  it  might  be  said  that  the  French 
people  are  not  strikingly  originative.  If 
it  be  claimed  that  it  is  not  an  originative 
process  to  find  the  immaterial  principles 
which  underlie  such  facts,  then  it  might 
be  truly  alleged  that  the  French  are  an 
////originative  people.  But  if  originality 
should  be  defined  as  the  process  of  dis- 
covering the  general  laws  by  which  facts 
are  elucidated  and  held  together  in 
organic  union,  then  the  first  claim  to  the 
originative  faculty  might  be  allowed  to 
the  French.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves more  capable  than  any  other 
modern  or  ancient  people  in  discovering 
and  binding  together  the  segregated 
parts  of  human  knowledge;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  contributions  of 
other  nations  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
are  frequently  sent  through  France 
before  they  are  delivered  to  the  world — 
a  fact  which  Guizot  was  the  first  to  point 
out  and  emphasize. 

As  a  result  of  this  peculiar  relation 
which  the  people  of  France  have  sus- 
tained to  the  intelligence  French  furnish 
and  learning  of  other  races,  ™£Z*££- 
they  have  furnished  the  tureandart. 
models  of  excellence  for  most  of  the 
mental  and  artistic  products  of  the  last 
three  centuries.  Other  peoples  have  not 
freely  acknowledged  their  indebtedness 
in  this  respect  to  France.  They  have 
appropriated  her  styles  of  composition, 
her  work  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
and  the  results  of  her  excursive  genius, 
and  have  hidden  under  the  guise  of 
translation  and  by  many  other  devices 
both  the  fact  and  the  obligation  of  the 
taking.     We  here  speak  of  the  models 
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and  types  of  things  rather  than  of  the 
things  themselves.  In  the  industries  of 
the  Western  nations  the  French  have 
frequently  furnished  the  model,  while 
some  other  nation  has  furnished  the 
execution.  The  same  is  true  in  litera- 
ture.     But  in  this  case  there  has  been  a 


the  affinity  with  the  ancient  Greek. 
French  society  is  capable  of  great  excite- 
ment and  susceptible  of  great  pleasure 
from  pageant,  drama,  show.  The 
passion  is  revealed  with  respect  to  the 
drama  proper.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
dramatical    literature     has     overtopped 
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large  appropriation  of  French  material 
as  well  as  French  styles  of  thought. 

Several  other  features  remain  to  be 
noted  as  conspicuous  among  the  French 
people.  They  are  exceedingly  dramatic. 
Passion  of  the  The  quality  has  been  pres- 
ent in  the  race  ever  since  the 
Crusading  wars.  Objec- 
tively it  manifests  itself  in  a  love  for 
things  spectacular.   Here  again  we  note 


race  for  things 
dramatic  and 
spectacular. 


every  other  species  of  composition. 
Excellence  in  this  art  has  given  rank  to 
French  authors  above  that  attained  by 
any  other  literary  achievement.  No 
other  production  of  the  French  mind  is 
so  sure  to  bring  the  laurel,  to  win  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  the  whole  land, 
as  is  a  successful  comedy  or  a  great 
tragedy.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the 
case   of  Victor  Hugo,   who  wrought  in 
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many  departments  of  literature,  the 
reputation,  the  fame  of  the  work,  has 
been  proportional  to  its  dramatic  quality. 
While  foreign  peoples  have  admired  the 
essayist,  the  novelist,  the  historian,  the 
French  have  admired  the  poet,  and 
more  particularly  the  dramatist. 


LITERARY    TYPE VICTOR    HUGO 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  intellect 
of  France  is  the  most  self-conscious  of 
Self-conscious-  any  that  has  appeared  in 
SSE^EE*"  modern  times.  Doubtless  a 
race-  good  deal  of  this  quality  was 

derived  from  the  Roman  stock.  It  was 
the  characteristic  of  that  race  in  all 
stages  of  its  history  down  to  the  barba- 


rian period.  Most  of  the  Latin  races  of 
modern  times  have  not  had  the  self- 
concentration  of  their  great  original,  but 
the  French  have  preserved  it  well. 
They  admire  themselves  and  their  works. 
They  believe  that  France  is  Europe,  and 
that  Europe  is  the  world.  It  is  a  deep- 
seated  conviction 
that  the  products  of 
French  genius  are 
superior,  each  in  its 
kind,  to  the  cor- 
responding prod- 
ucts of  other  na- 
tions. The  people 
arc, therefore,  little 
disposed  to  borrow 
or  to  imitate  either 
the  works  or  the 
ideas  of  others.  It 
is  not  precisely 
just,  in  view-  of  the 
great  achievements 
of  the  Gallic  race 
and  of  its  conspic- 
uous position  in 
the  history  of  mod- 
ern  times,  to 
charge  up  the  self- 
confidence  and  self- 
dependence  every- 
where exhibited  to 
innate  vanity. 
Doubtless  national 
pride  must  be  ac- 
credited with  a  part 
of  the  self-center- 
ing disposition  of 
the  people ;  but  there  is  a  large  residue 
of  the  feeling  which  has  better  reason  for 
its  existence — the  reason  of  merit  and 
superiority. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  disposition 
which  we  here  note  is  that  French  ar- 
chitecture and  art  arc  less  varied,  less 
composite,  than  the  corresponding  works 
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uniformity  of 

the  French  ar 
chiteoture. 


in  other  modern  nations.  The  archi- 
tectural principles  employed  by  the 
Classicism  and  builders  of  France  are  m  ar- 
ly  all  classical  in  their  ori- 
gin, but  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  principles  of  the  Renaissance. 
Within  the  present  century  'there  1ms 
i  but  little  variation  from  the  fixed 
standard,  and  there  is  no  other  great 
city  in  the  world  which  presents  s<> 
homogeneous  a  character  as  Paris.  It 
has  been  said  that  even  the  streets  are 
characterized  by  "magnificent  regular- 
itv."  The  building  line  on  either  side 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  though  the 
buildings  have  their  individual  features 
they  are  all  marked  by  uniformity  of 
style,  totally  unlike  the  picturesqueness 
and  variety  of  London  or  New  York. 
A  like  sameness  holds  in  the  matter  of 
color.  The  elegant  monotony  which 
distinguishes  all  the  building  of  the 
French  capital  is  heightened  by  the 
universal  gray  color  of  the  whole. 

Viewed  in  comparison  with  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Roman  family  the 
The  French  lead  French  race  is  greatly  pre- 
KoSn  eminent.  Historically  con- 
action.  sidered,  its  rank  among  the 

peoples  of  modern  times  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Portu- 
guese. In  some  respects  the  latter  have 
surpassed  the  French,  as  in  the  matter 
of  adventure.  The  same  concentration 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  the 
intense  patriotism  of  the  race,  and  its 
satisfaction  with  its  own  achievements  in 
its  own  country,  have  sufficed  to  make 
the  French  less  adventurous  on  distant 
seas  and  shores  than  several  of  the  other 
peoples  of  contemporaneous  age.  They 
have  been  feeble  in  respect  to  coloniza- 
tion, and  have  shown  no  aptitude  for  the 
extension  of  their  nationality  over  sub- 
ject peoples.     The  weakness  of  political 


di  Lopment,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  and  lamented,  lias  also  hindered 
the  pushing   out  •  rich   genius  into 

foreign  lands.  As  navigators  and  dis- 
coverers the  Italians,  the  Portuguese, 
even  the  Spaniards,  have  surpassed  the 
French.  But  in  genius,  in  industrial 
arts,  in  national  power,  in  enthusiasm, 
in  achievement,  and  in  self-assertion 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
the  French  have  wellnigh  overshadowed 
their  kinsmen  of  the  other  Latin  races. 

An  ethnic  sketch  in  which  a  given 
people  are  considered  only  as  a  branch 
of  a  race,  derived  from  a  paganism  of  the. 
certain  stock  and  exhibit-  SSSSSS. 
ing  certain  peculiarities  of  Beigaj. 
development,  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
What  shall  be  omitted  from  such  a  pic- 
ture of  human  evolution  is  a  more  trou- 
blesome question  than  what  shall  be 
inserted.  An  adequate  picture  of  the 
Gallic  race  would  include  many  features 
of  great  interest,  but  only  a  few  addi- 
tional elements  of  the  national  character 
can  here  be  presented.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  the  forms 
of  paganism  peculiar  to  the  Celts  were 
prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Belgae  sympathized  in  their  super- 
stitions with  the  nations  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Roman  paganism  was  exceed- 
ingly tolerant,  and  the  establishment  of 
Roman  authority  in  Gaul  did  not  much 
affect  the  religion  of  the  various  peoples. 
What  those  religions  were  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Celtic 
division  of  the  Aryan  family. 

As  Rome  became  Christianized  she 
carried  out  into  her  provinces  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  The  Catholic 
new  faith.  Before  the  es-  ^tl^^e 
tablishment  of  the  Carlo-  sou  of  France, 
vingian  dynasty  Gaul  was  already  nom- 
inally Christian.  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  were   not    indifferent  to   the 
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religion  which  they  had  accepted.  They 
sought,  after  the  manner  of  kings  not 
ered  from  barbarism,  to  promul- 
gate the  principles  of  Christianity  and 
01  itablish  it  among  all  their  subjects. 
The  greater  part  of  Charlemagne's  wars 
were  prosecuted  with  this  end  in  view. 
The  Roman  Church  was   deeply  planted 


tioii,  if   not   positively   stayed   with  her 
borders,    were   so    ;  ly   checked   that 

the  ancient  Church :  1  in  ultimate 

■in.  She  sat  immovable  in  her 
dominion  until  the  philosophical  revolu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  brought 
the  French  intellect  into  hopeless  antago- 
nism with  her  tenets  and  practices. 


REVOLUTIONARY   TYPES.— CamilLE   Dksmouliks  at  Hume.- After  the  painting  by  Fla 


in  the  soil  of  primitive  France.  It  grew 
and  flourished  under  the  Valois  and 
Bourbon  monarchs.  In  the  tumults  of 
Italy  and  the  frequent  schisms  that  rent 
the  Church  the  popes  on  several  occa- 
sions found  refuge  in  France.  Avignon 
was  for  sixty-eight  years  the  scat  of  the 
papacy.  France  became  profoundly 
Catholic,  and  the  inn  iads  i  if  the  reforma- 


In  the  great  revolution  of   1789  Rome 
made  common  cause  with  the  old  mon- 
archy.     She  stood  with   it  catholic  legiti- 
and  fell  with  it  and  was  re-  ^Z^S^tt 

icahsm  j  oin  is- 
Stored  with  it.        It  has  thus    sues  in  France. 

happened  that  the  French  people  of  to- 
day are  at  the  two  extremes  of  Catholic 
legitimacy  on  the  one  hand  and  absolute 
radicalism  on  the  other.     The  philosoph- 
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ical  mind  has  escaped  from  the  mother 
Church,  and  has  renounced  not  only  her, 
but  the  very  principles  on  which  she  is 
founded.  The  meeker  and  less  insur- 
rectionary peasant  mind  remains  under 
the  ancient  dominion.  But  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  little  of  that 
graduated  belief  which  is  the  peculiarity 


We  can  not  conclude  this  ethnic  out- 
line of  the  French  race  without  a  second 

I   ii.  I     tO   its  patriotism.    Strength  of  the 

After  the  social  instinct  of  |;;,;™*^lon 
the    people,    the    patriotic. people. 

instinct  is  the  strongest  of  their  passions. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  other  countries 
of    Western    Europe    or    in    America    a 


INTERIOR  OF  FRENCH  PEASANT'S  HOME.— The  Dinner  Hi.i-r. 


of  the  English-speaking  race.  The. in- 
tensity of  the  French  mind,  the  heat  of 
the  French  genius,  will  not  be  satisfied 
except  in  the  bosom  of  Rome  or  in  the 
bosom  of  unbelief.  It  has  happened 
from  these  conditions  that  Protestantism 
has  to  the  present  day  obtained  but  a 
precarious  footing  in  any  part  of  France. 


rational  and  deep-seated  love  of  country 
prevails  to  as  great  an  extent,  or  even 
greater,  than  in  France,  but  in  no  other 
is  the  enthusiastic  devotion  to  native 
land  so  powerful  and  lasting.  We  have 
spoken  above  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
French  to  adventure  on  foreign  shores, 
to  plant  colonies,  and  to  subject  barba- 
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rian  races  to  their  control.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  of  the  passionate 
attachment  of  the  people  for  their  own 
country,  love  for  its  institutions,  and 
devotion  to  its  cause. 

If  we  make  a  circuit  of  Europe  and 
America  at  the  present  time  we  shall 
Love  of  the  soil  find  a  vast  and  nebulous 
SS^o?"  distribution  of  alien  popu- 
adventure.  lations.     The  German  race 

has  continued  as  of  old  to  swarm  into 
distant  regions.  While  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  Germans  are  devoid  of  1<  >\  e 
for  fatherland  and  mother  tongue — 
while  it  may  even  be  said  that  they  are 
ardently  devoted  to  Germany  and  Ger- 
manic usages — they  nevertheless  emi- 
grate freely,  and  readily  form  new 
attachments  under  conditions  totally 
different  from  those  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  The  other  popula- 
tions along  the  coast  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly the  English  and  Irish,  have  also 
the  emigrant  instinct.  In  short,  all  the 
Western  peoples  with  the  exception  of 
France  have  distributed  themselves 
freely  into  foreign  countries,  and  are 
furnishing  their  respective  parts  in  the 
great  composite  race  of  the  future.  But 
the  French  do  not  share  this  disposition. 
The  passion  for  La  Patrie,  their  country, 
prevails  over  all  allurements  of  land  and 
sea.  They  are  attached  to  the  soil  by  a 
tie  stronger  than  that  which  binds  man 
to  the  earth  in  any  other  civilized  region 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  native  instinct 
of  the  Gaul,  which  has  led  him  to  prefer 
the  society  of  his  own  people  and  to 
admire  and  love  the  institutions  and 
customs  which  they  have  created,  has 
been  intensified  in  the  highest  degree 
by  the  free  landownership  which  has 
prevailed  in  France  since  the  great 
Revolution. 


Under  the  feudal  land  title  and  the 
oppressive  monopolies  that  prevail'  d 
before  the  cataclysm  of  The  French  race 
1789,  French  patriotism  £SSS^2L 
was  under  an  incubus,  and  shiP- 
nothing  but  the  native  impulses  of  the 
race  held  the  people  fast  in  their  alle- 
giance to  a  system  which  was  so  destruc- 
tive of  their  happiness.  But  with  the 
great  break-up  the  feudal  land  tenure 
was  swept  away,  and  a  system  of  free 
ownership  was  instituted  by  which  even 
the  French  peasant  might  possess  him- 
self of  a  few  acres  of  land.  He  has 
done  so.  He  has  built  thereon  his  home. 
He  has  created  there  a  nidus  from  which 
he  flies  forth  into  general  society,  but  to 
which  he  returns  with  his  peculiar  affec- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  the  domestic 
life  which  draws  him  back  as  it  is  his 
cottage,  his  garden,  his  vineyard,  and 
his  violin. 

Of  all  modern  countries,  not  excepting 
the  United  States,  France  has  best  solved 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  her 
population  upon  the  land.  While  she 
has  her  great  cities,  while  it  is  said  in 
our  own  era  that  Paris  is  France,  she 
nevertheless  has  a  landowning  peas- 
antry distributed  thickly  and  evenly  into- 
all  parts  of  her  domain.  This  common 
people  is  planted  on  the  soil  and  held 
thereto  by  ties  that  will  not  give  away. 
There  are  more  than  four  million  of 
these  landed  estates  within  the  limits  of 
France,  and  it  is  there  as  much  as  in  her 
splendid  capital  that  the  local  attach- 
ment of  the  Gaul  for  the  place  in  which 
he  lives  is  promoted — there,  where  his 
patriotic  instincts  are  gratified ;  there, 
where  his  innate  love  of  country  is 
fanned  into  a  flame  that  not  even  the 
deluge  of  war  and  infinite  disaster  can 
subdue  or  extinguish. 
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Chapter  LXIX-The  Spaniards. 


ERHAPS  the  saddest 
example  of  ethnic  de- 
cline witnessed  among 
the  modern  peoples  is 
that  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  seems  incredible  that 
the  relative  position  of 
the  various  peoples  of  the  West,  such  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  could  have  been  so  completely 
altered  and   reversed   during  the  com- 


w  iih  political  imbecility,  aggressiveness 
with      timidity,      self-confidence     with 

abasement,  and  warlike  passion  with 
peaceful  somnolency  and  effemination. 
Only  this  has  remained  of  the  instincts 
of  the  race  such  as  they  were  three  hun- 
dred years  ago — an  inveterate  pride  and 
sentiment  of  haughty  superiority.  That 
will,  perhaps,  disappear  only  when  the 
last  of  the  race  shall  fall  into  silence. 
Ethnography  has  had  no  more  difficult 


ENTRANCE  TO  HARBOR  OK  BARCELONA.— Drawn  by  E.  T.  Compton. 


paratively  brief  period  that  has  since  in- 
Meianchoiy de-  tervened.  At  that  time 
Ipaniardslmast  Power>  enterprise,  genius, 
four  centuries,  adventure,  capacity  for 
affairs,  aggressiveness,  self-confidence, 
warlike  passion,  and  almost  every  Other 
ingredient  of  what  is  called  national 
grandeur  belonged  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. But  power  has  been  replaced  with 
weakness,  enterprise  with  apathy,  gen- 
ins  with  mediocrity,  adventure  with  in- 
action  and   lethargy,  capacity  for  affairs 


problem  than  to  ascertain  with  even  ap- 
proximate    certainty     the  obscure  prob- 
race  derivation  of  the  orig-  ^oflberians 
inal    Spanish  tribes.     The  and  Basques. 
largest    and  most   conspicuous  of  these 
were  the  Iberians,  whose  name  and  fame 
were  common  in  the  annals  of  antiquity. 
We  shall  not  here  again  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the   ethnic  descent  of  the 
Iberi.     On    the    whole,   they  appear   to 
have    belonged   to  the  Brown    races  or 
the    Ilamitic    family,  and    to  have   had, 
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geographically,  an  African  derivation. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  and  the 
Basques,  who  lay  north  of  them,  o 
pying  both  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  were 
kinsmen,  and  we  have  in  another  part  of 
this  work  assigned  to  both  a  place  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Brown  races. 

But  the  Iberians  and  Basques  were 
not  the  only  primitive  peoples  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  There  was  in  this 
The  Celtic  eie-      broadly  expanded   project- 

mentpredomi-       •  t  f       Europe       a 

nant  in  Spanish  ox  r 

ethnography.  still  larger  dispersion  of  the 
Celtic  race.  We  have  in  another  place 
referred  to  the  migratory  movement 
which  carried  the  Celts  to  the  south  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  ultimately  bore  that 
race,  by  a  reflex  migration,  to  the  north- 
east, and  thence  across  the  larger  part  of 
Europe.  It  can  not  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty to  what  extent  Celtic  tribes  were 
planted  in  Hispania  with  the  progress  of 
this  movement,  but  they  were  certainly 
a  part — a  large  part — of  those  peoples 
with  whom  the  Romans  first  came  into 
contact  when  the  republic  put  forth  its 
strong  arms  into  foreign  regions.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  populus 
originalis  of  Spain  was  a  composite  of 
Celts,  Basques,  and  Iberians,  the  former 
people  predominating,  especially  in  the 
north.  It  may  not  be  far  from  correct 
to  say  that  the  Iberian  population  held 
to  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
Spanish  race  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome  a  relation  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Etruscans  with  respect  to  the  dom- 
inant people  of  Italy. 

It  was  Spain  thus  peopled  that  in  the 
times  of  the  Carthaginian  wars  passed 
Romeconquets  bv  conquest  under  the 
ripanthpen-  dominion  of  Rome.  The 
insula.  usual  policy  of  colonization 

and  provincial  development  ensued. 
Spain — as  did  Caul  afterwards — became 
Romanized,  but  the  transformation  re- 


quired several  centuries  for  its  accom- 
plishment. At  the  first  the  coast  region 
of  tlie  east,  from  Barcelona  to  the  .Straits, 
was  planted  with  colonies.  Intercourse 
between  this  region  and  "Italy  became 
regular  and  continuous.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  times  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines  that  the  Roman  race  was 
sufficiently  predominant  by  its  extension 
into  the  interior  to  constitute  a  really 
large  percentage  of  the  people. 

During  the  long  period  when  Hispania, 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  was 
a  province  of  Rome,  the  The  peoples 
people  were  amalgamated  %££%, 
in  the  manner  which  we  Latini±ed. 
have  already  described  as  happening  in 
Italy  and  France  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  that  is,  Spain  was  Latinized. 
The  Latin  language  was  accepted,  ex- 
cept in  interior  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  Roman  institutions  took  the 
place  of  those  which  had  prevailed  un- 
der barbarism.  In  fact,  no  one  of  the 
countries  that  became  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  received  more  completely 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  dominant 
race  than  did  those  provinces  of  Spain 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  traveler  along  the  Spanish 
coast  during  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  era  might  have  thought  himself 
in  Italy. 

The  overthrow  of  Roman  authority  in 
the  southwest  was  almost  coincident 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic  con- 
empire  proper.  Both  catas-  ^U^of8*" 
trophes  resulted  from  the  the  Visigoths. 
Gothic  invasions.  The  Goths  were  di- 
vided into  two  great  families  called  the 
West  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  and  the  Os- 
tro-  or  East  Goths.  It  was  the  former 
family  that  passed  across  the  north  of 
Italy  and  made  its  way  into  Spain; 
while  the  Ostrogoths,  turning  to  the 
left,  overthrew  and  trampled  under  foot 
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whatever  remained  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  not  the  place  to  look  into  the  an- 
tecedents of  these  Gothic  invaders  of 
Italy  and   Spain.     It  is  sufficient  to  say 


of  Dacia,  which  had  become  in  a  large 
measure  assimilated  with  the  Roman 
empire.  They  had  received  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  had  shown  some  signs 
of  literary  development  before  their  re- 


VIEW   IN   TOLEDO. — Bridge  of  St.   Martin.  —Drawn  by  Gustave  Dore. 


that  the  Visigoths  were  much  the  more 
enlightened  division  of  the  race.  They 
had  dwelt  on  the  Danube,  first  on  the 
left  and  afterwards  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river.     They  had  held  the  province 


moval  to  the  far  southwest.  As  soon  as 
the  Roman  power  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend  them,  their  neighbors  on  the 
east  jostled  them  from  their  seats,  and 
the   migratory  movement  began   which 
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Percentage  of 
Gothic  popula- 
tion to  preced- 
ent peoples. 


ended  in  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Spain.  There  was  thus  superimposed 
upon  the  original  populations  of  that 
peninsula  a  Teutonic  race  which  be- 
came dominant,  and  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  ethnic  lines  of  Spanish  de- 
velopment. 

The  situation  was  much  like  that 
which  resulted  from  the  Prankish  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of 
Gaul.  The  Visigoths  were 
to  tlie  Spanish  races  what 
the  Franks  were  to  the  Gaulish  peo- 
ples west  of  the  Rhine.  We  are  again 
lost  in  conjecture  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Visigothic  admixture 
which  came  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Latinized  Iberians.  We  may  judge, 
however,  from  the  parallel  condition  of 
affairs  in  Italy  that  the  Gothic  contri- 
bution to  the  population  of  the  penin- 
sula was  not  more  than  one  fourth  or 
one  third  of  the  whole.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  cen- 
tury which  followed  was  similar  to  that 
which  was  presented  in  Neustria  after 
the  subjugation  of  that  country  by  the 
Normans.  In  Spain,  as  in  Normandy, 
the  old  Latin  speech  and  institutions 
survived  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and 
the  latter  were  constrained  to  accept  the 
tongue  and  in  a  large  measure  the 
usages  of  the  people  over  whom  they  had 
established  their  authority. 

From  this  time  forward  the  nation- 
ality of  the  A'isigoths  was  an  accom- 
Th-  visigothic  plished  fact.  They  es- 
HorayTAhe15"  tablished  an  independent 
race-  kingdom,    having  its  capi- 

tals at  Toulouse  and  Toledo,  the  former 
being  the  seat  of  authority  for  the  whole 
Visigothic  kingdom  and  the  latter  the 
center  of  administration  for  Spain  prop- 
er. The  political  power  thus  instituted 
continued  without  serious  interruption 
from  4  i  S  to  711  A.  D.      On  the  whole,  it 


the 

the 
into 
had 


was  the  most  enlightened  barbarian 
state  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.  This  superiority 
must  be  attributed  largely  to  ethnic  con- 
siderations.    The  Visigoths. before  their 

lation  to  the  southwest  were  the 
leaders  in  refinement  among  all 
peoples  beyond  the  Danube  and 
Rhine.  The}-  brought  with  them 
Spam  the  character  which  the)' 
justly  earned  for  a  civilized  and  civil- 
izing disposition.  Their  treatment  of 
the  conquered  race  was  in  keeping  with 
the  reputation  of  the  conquerors.  The 
first  great  invasion  by  the  Suevi,  Alani, 
and    Vandals     was    characterized    with 

h  barbarian  fury  anil  devastation, 
but  the  Visigothic  conquest  proper, 
headed  by  Adolphus,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome,  was  characterized  by  as  much 
humanity  and  moderation  as  might  be 
expected  in  such  an  age  and  under  such 
conditions. 

Several  of  the  Visigothic  sovereigns 
were  men  of  high  character,  great  native 
force,  and  no  inconsiderable  learning. 
The  monarchy  was  elective.  Excellence  of 
The  larger  number  of  ^™£* 
the  administrative  offices  and  laws, 
were  held  by  the  Visigothic  aristocracy. 
A  code  of  laws,  which  has  been  justly 
praised  for  its  liberality  and  uniform 
bearing  on  all  classes  of  people,  was 
adopted.  The  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Church  had  great  influence  in 
Toledo,  particularly  in  the  councils 
which  were  held  there,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  which  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  statutes  at  large  were 
prepared  or  amended.  Though  at  the 
time,  owing  to  the  superior  learning  and 
intelligence  of  the  prelates  thus  engaged 
in  civil  affairs,  an  element  of  justice  and 
rationality  was  present  in  the  Visigothic 
laws  and  administration,  the  same  influ- 
ence cost  the  Spaniards  dearly  in   after 
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The  Islamite 
Moors  over- 
throw Teutonic 
Spain. 


ages  by  giving-  an  ecclesiastical  bias  to 
secular  affairs,  by  mixing  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
horrors  which  were  afterwards  prepared 
in  the  peninsula  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  and  executed  by  civil  authority. 
After  an  ascendency  of  some  three 
hundred  years  the  Visigothic  power 
was  overturned  by  the  sudden  inroads 
of  the  Moorish  followers  of 
Mohammed.  The  story  of 
the  invasion  and  its  results 
is  a  familiar  page  in  current  history  and 
need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  the  universality  of  the 
conquest,  and  that  it  was  accomplished 
by  a  comparatively  small  army  of 
foreign  warriors  who  crossed  the  Straits 
to  gain  a  footing  in  Southern  Spain. 
The  event  belongs  to  the  early  years  of 
the  eighth  century.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  a  con- 
quest of  a  great  and  widely  extended 
kingdom,  with  numerous  large  cities  and 
strongholds  and  a  vast  population  whose 
ancestors  at  least  had  been  warriors  of 
no  mean  reputation,  could  have  been  so 
easily  and  speedily  effected. 

This  fact,  however,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  general  dissolution  of  all 
The  ease -with  things  social,  civil,  and 
political  in  the  West  in  the 
centuries  following  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Under 
the  shadow  of  that  great  power  the 
few  reclaimed  barbarian  races  had  ap- 
proached the  civilized  condition,  but  had 
not  acquired  self-confidence  and  strength. 
In  the  course  of  the  Visigothic  domina- 
tion the  real  rulers  had  sunk  to  the 
popular  level,  and  the  old  warlike  virtues 
had  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Moors  were  inspired  to  frenzy  by 
the  naming  zeal  of  their  new  religion. 
They  made  war  with  the  fury  of  barba- 
rians and  the  steady  valor  of  fatalists. 
M. — Vol.  2 — 30 


which  the  con 
quest  was  ef- 
fected. 


All  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mountainous  parts  in  the  northwest,  fell 
under  their  dominion ;  and  thus  was 
superimposed  upon  a  people  already  of 
the  most  various  ethnic  origins  the  new 
layer  of  another  alien  race. 

It  was  in  the  year  7 1 1  that  the  first 
army   of   Moors,   numbering  about  five 
thousand,  crossed  the  Straits,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tarik.     The  Liberal  spirit 
Visigoths  under  Roderick  ^?Vf^M 

o  the  African  con- 

were  overthrown  on  the  querors. 
Guadalete,  and  the  submission  of  the 
whole  country  rapidly  followed.  But 
the  Arab  rule  was  easy.  Their  intelli- 
gence and  liberality  were  as  conspicuous 
as  their  prowess,  and  they  dealt  with 
their  Christian  subjects  as  though  the 
conquest  had  been  effected  in  an 
enlightened  age.  The  Spanish  Jews 
were  freed  from  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  had  long  been  subject,  but 
otherwise  the  people  were  not  much 
interrupted  in  their  religious  practices. 
An  odd  contingency  did  much  to  quench 
the  proselyting  zeal  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Visigothic  Christians  were  generally 
well-to-do  in  wordly  matters,  and  the 
plan  of  taxation  was  adopted  by  the 
conquerors  as  a  method  of  filling  the 
coffers  of  Islam.  So  long  as  the  Chris- 
tian remained  a  Christian  he  was  a  proper 
subject  for  the  levy.  Should  he  become 
a  Mohammedan  the  tax  must  be  reduced 
or  altogether  abated.  The  desire  to 
preserve  the  revenues  stimulated  the  tol- 
erance of  the  conquerors,  and  became  a 
sort  of  protective  system  over  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms. 

It    was    not    until    the    year  of    the 
discovery    of     America     by    Columbus 
that  the  Moors,  after  suf-  Expulsion  of 
fering  hardships,  reverses,  ^ZlTo^f 
and    decline   through    sev-  Christianity, 
eral    centuries,    were     finally    expelled 
from  the  Spanish  peninsula.     An  inter- 
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val  of  nearly  eight  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  entered  the  coun- 
try.   The  first  half  of  this  period  was  the 


at  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  who  grad- 
ually recovered  their  territories,  nar- 
rowed the  foreign  race  to   the   province 


BATTLE  OF  SPANIARDS  WITH  THE  MOORS. 


time  of  Arab  effulgence  and  glory  in 
Spain.  The  last  half  was  the  epoch  in 
which  the  Moors  suffered  more  and  more 


of  Granada,  and  finally  effected  a  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  Islamites  into 
Africa. 
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We  should  expect  from  so  long-  a  dom- 
ination, and  particularly  from  the  splen- 
siight  ethnic        dor  and  effulgence  of  the 
Mror/astnd-   Mohammedan  kingdoms  of 
ency  left  behind.  Cordova  and  Granada,  that 
a  large    residue  of   Moorish  blood  and 
a  still  larger  trace  of  Moorish  manners 
and  institutions  would  be  left  behind  as 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  Spanish 
race.     We  must  here  observe,  however, 
that  the  Arab   conquest  of  Spain  was  a 
Semitic  movement.     Not,   indeed,  that 
the    Moors    were    properly  Semites,    so 
called ;    but    the    Arabs,   who    were  the 
power   behind    the    invasion,    and   who 
constituted  the  predominant  element  in 
the  march  of  Islam  westward   through 
Africa  and  across  the  Straits  into  Europe, 
were    out  of   Shem,   and   they  brought 
with  them  the  exclusiveness  of  their  race. 
Like   the  sons  of  Israel   who  had  long 
been  a  foreign  body  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula, so  the   sons  of  Ishmael,  though 
the  masters  of  Spain,  continued  foreign- 
ers ;  or,  if  not  foreigners,  the  alienation 
of  race  always  existed  between  them  and 
the  Visigothic  stock  of  Christians.     The 
struggle  between  the  two  races  had  been 
from  the  first  religious  rather  than  polit- 
ical.    That  is,  the  Arab    conquest  was 
the  result  of  the  Islamite  propaganda  in 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Europe.     There  was 
thus  less  union  between  the  dominant  and 
the  subject  race  during  the  times  of  the 
Mohammedan  ascendency  in  Spain  than 
has  ever  happened  under  like  circum- 
stances  in   any  other  country,  and  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  removed  to 
a  large  extent  the  ethnic  influence  of  the 
long  dominant  people. 

But  if  there  was  only  a  slight  admix- 
tnteiieetuai  and  ture  of  blood  between  the 
^"ref  Moors  and  the  composite 
mained.  race  over  which  they  so  long 

held  the  scepter,  there  were  left  other 
abundant     traces    of    their    supremacy 


in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  There  was 
a  time  when  under  their  auspices 
their  capitals  in  Spain  were  the  intel- 
lectual centers  of  Europe.  If  some  of 
the  Italian  cities  possessed  a  greater 
amount  of  loi-e,  the  Mohammedan  cities 
possessed  a  greater  degree  of  knowl- 
edge. In  the  palaces  of  the  grandees 
and  oligarchs  who  had  inherited  to  some 
extent  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  race 
in  Italy,  and  among  those  treasures  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  antiquity,  there  was 
doubtless  a  greater  recollection  of  the 
past,  a  greater  aggregation  of  its  literary 
and  artistic  residue.  But  in  the  Spanish 
Mohammedan  capitals  of  the  correspond- 
ing age  there  was  a  far  greater  aggre- 
gation of  that  positive  and  aggressive 
knowledge  which  belonged  to  the  future 
rather  than  to  the  past. 

Between  these  cities  of  Islam  in  Spain 
and  the  far  East  there  was  constant  in- 
tercommunication.    What-   Learning  trans- 

ever   of   scientific  acumen  mitted  to  Eu- 
rope through 
the  polite  and  astute  Arabs  Moorish  Spain. 

of  Medina,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad  pos- 
sessed was  transmitted  and  replanted  for 
a  new  development  in  the  brilliant  Is- 
lamite courts  of  Spain.  It  were  difficult 
to  say  to  what  extent  modern  Europe  is 
indebted  to  the  intellectual  activity  and 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  peoples 
during  their  Spanish  evolution.  We 
may  say  that  the  larger  part  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  those  exact  sciences  which  have 
taken  possession  of  the  intellect  and  in  a 
large  measure  directed  the  energies  of 
modern  times  had  their  germinal  beds  in 
the  scholastic  haunts  of  Cordova,  Toledo, 
and  Granada.  The  Arabian  system  of 
notation  was  carried  from  these  intel- 
lectual centers  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  and  was  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mathematical  development 
which  was  presently  to  begin  its  mani- 
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festations  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany.  The  rudiments  of  chemistry 
and  astronomy  were  also  borne  into  the 
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northern  countries,  and  there  became 
the  fruitful  themes  of  investigation  and 
speculative  inquiry.    Already  in  the  age 


of  Charlemagne,  the  most  intellectual 
and  learned  monarch  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  both  general  and  schoolmaster  of 
his  people,  the 
Prankish  court 
was  touched  with 
these  influences 
out  of  Spain.  Xor 
can  it  be  denied 
that  the  progress 
of  the  physical  sci- 
ences in  the  hands 
of  Italian  scholars 
should  be  referred 
for  many  of  its 
primary  impulses 
to  the  experimen- 
tation and  deduc- 
tions  of  the 
learned  Arabs  who 
frequented  the 
court  and  adorned 
the  administration 
of  the  Moorish 
kings. 

Equally  pro- 
nounced was  the 
influence  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain 
on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  coun- 
try and  subse- 
quently on  that  of 
all  Europe  and 
America.  That 
peculiar,  half- 
Oriental  style  of 
building  known  as 
Moresque  was  in- 
troduced at  the 
Moorish  capitals 
and  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  per- 
fection .  Scarcely  has  Europe  or  any  coun- 
try seen  a  more  elaborate  and  elegant 
form  of  architecture.   It  may  be  said  to  be 


MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE.— Myrtle  Court  of  the  Alhambra.— Drawn  by  Gustave  Dcre. 
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diffusion  of  the 
Moorish  archi- 
tecture. 


in  the  West  the  representative  in  tangible 
form  of  the  dreamy  spirit  and  illusion  of 
splendor  and  the  Oriental  builders.  So 
superior  was  the  style  that 
it  soon  prevailed  over  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  methods  of 
structure  which  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Spaniards.  The  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  great  buildings 
which  the  Moorish  architects  reared  in 
Spain,  especially  at  Cordova,  Toledo, 
and  Granada,  gave  them  a  reputation  in 
their  own  age  which  subsequent  times 
have  ratified  and  approved.  The  ruins 
of  the  Alhambra  are  the  best  preserved 
specimens  of  the  ancient  work  of  the 
race.  It  is  a  style  of  ornamentation  and 
building  which  has  been  disseminated 
into  every  country,  which  has  reappeared 
in  the  work  of  almost  every  great  artist 
from  Raphael  to  Kanlbach,  and  which 
is  used  in  decoration  in  all  kinds  of  struc- 
ture from  the  arabesques  of  the  Vatican 
to  the  frescoes  of  humble  ceilings  in  the 
homes  of  American  farmers. 

The  ethnic  situation  in  Spain  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  which  has 
intercourse  but  ever  been  presented.  The 
ChHsTiansInd6  race  prejudices  of  the 
the  islamites.  Visigothic  Spaniards  and 
the  Arabs,  and  more  particularly  their 
religious  antipathies,  prevented  such 
union  and  amalgamation  of  the  two  peo- 
ples as  might  under  other  circumstances 
have  been  expected.  Such  admixtures, 
indeed,  occurred  in  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  in  which  islands 
the  fury  of  the  Saxons  was  net  appeased 
until  the  ancient  Celtic  populations  were 
driven  back  into  the  mountains  of  the 
west.  But  in  Spain  the  two  peoples 
continued  to  live  together.  In  some 
districts  they  were  actually  intermingled, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  peninsula  the 


Moorish  and  Christian  settlements  were 
approximate.  Constant  intercourse  was 
almost  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  and 
yet  hatred  was  the  bottom  sentiment 
with  which  each  regarded  the  other. 
The  first  centuries  of  the  Moorish  dom- 
ination were  most  peaceful.  Afterwards, 
the  relations  of  the  two  races  became 
more  and  more  strained,  and  those  per- 
petual wars  ensued  which  resulted  in  the 
ultimate  expulsion  of  the  Islamites. 

The  first  conquerors  assumed  toward 
the  Christians  an  attitude  of  haughty 
tolerance,  and  for  awhile  policy  of  islam 
the  subject  people  bore  with  gSSSSop- 
equanimity  the  mastery  lations. 
of  Islam.  But  the  elevation  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Cross  were  always  grievous  facts  to  the 
Christian  Spaniards.  The  Mohammed- 
ans were  quite  as  zealous  in  proselyting 
as  were  the  Christians.  They  held  out 
to  the  latter  the  overtures  which  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  always  made  to 
the  conquered,  and  in  course  of  time 
many  of  the  people  passed  over  to  the 
fold  of  Islam.  These  were  known  as 
Renegades,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Christian  people  with  horror.  The 
apostasy  was  nearly  always  incited  by 
self-interest.  It  was  profitable  to  stand 
well  with  those  in  power. 

But   in   course  of  time   the  condition 
of  the  Renegades  became  pitiable.    With 
the  relaxation  of  Mohammedan  authority 
they  would  gladlv  have  re-  self-inflicted 
turned  to  their  old    faith,   t^a^Tot 

but  the    rules    of    Islam  de-    the  Renegades. 

nounced  the  punishment  of  death  against 
every  apostate.  In  course  of  time 
the  rite  of  circumcision  was  prescribed 
for  Christians  and  Mohammedans  alike, 
and  this  the  Visigothic  Spaniards  re- 
sisted. The  idea  of  being  thus  classified 
with  the  hated  Jews  was  intolerable  to 
those  who  had  for  ages  persecuted  the 
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sons  of  Israel  with  vindictive  bitterness. 
Many  other  causes  of  dissension  existed, 
and  in  course  of  time  constant  warfare 
ensued. 

Meanwhile  the   Crusading-    wars    had 

come    on,    and    the    fight    between    the 

Christians  and  the  Infidels 

Age  of  Spanish 

chivalry  and  pU-  in  the  East  was  renewed 
between  the  Infidels  and 
the  Christians  in  the  West.  The  age  of 
knighthood  came.  While  in  all  of 
Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps  the  institution  was  heroic  in  show 
rather  than  in  fact,  in  Spain  the  heroism 
was  in  fact  rather  than  in  show.  In  cer- 
tain ages  the  country  was  full  of  Chris- 
tian warriors  clad  in  mail,  who  sallied 
forth,  attacking  and  destroying  the 
Mohammedans.  The  epoch  was  re- 
deemed from  universal  savagery  only  by 
the  polite  sentiments  and  chivalrous 
rules  of  conduct  which  had,  fortunatelv, 
become  prevalent.  At  length  the  min- 
strels appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the 
pilgrims.  The  minstrel  had  his  harp 
and  his  songs  of  love  and  war.  The 
pilgrim  had  his  scallop  shell  and  wore 
the  sandal  shoon.  He  had  either  come 
from  the  tomb  of  Christ  or  was  journey- 
ing thither  in  order  that  some  wicked- 
ness of  his  life  might  be  condoned.  As 
between  the  two  religions,  there  was 
hostility,  violence,  hatred.  .Such  were 
the  conditions  under  which  the  most 
romantic  literature  known  in  modern 
times  had  its  origin — the  literature  of 
chivalry  and  war  between  the  Moors  and 
Christian  knights  in  Spain. 

We  may  easily  perceive  in  these  an- 
tecedents the  sources  of  the  sentimental, 
romantic,  and  stilted  character  which  the 
Ethnic  anteced-  Spaniards  displayed  from 
chaLHrinsfx-  the  fourteenth  century  on- 
teenth  century,  ward".  They  had  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  the  Roman,  the 
adventurous  disposition  of  the  Goth,  the 


bigotry  which  a  universal  Catholicism 
had  instilled,  and  a  chivalry  which  re- 
lapsed into  cruelty  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  race.  It  was  under  such 
aspects  of  ethnic  development  that  the 
Spaniards  presented  themselves  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the 
opening  up  of  distant  islands  and  con- 
tinents to  conquest  and  spoliation.  Of 
all  the  European  peoples,  they  were  first 
and  strongest  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  conditions  afforded  on  sea  and  land. 
Hitherto  the  Spanish  people  had  been 
separated  in  petty  principalities.  Castile 
was  one  state,  Leon  another,  Aragon  a 
third,  while  the  Moors  still  held  Gra- 
nada, until  they  were  expelled  by  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic.  Then  came  the 
consolidation.  The  two  houses  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  were  united  by  marriage. 
The  peoples  coalesced.  The  Spaniards 
became  one  under  the  consolidated 
monarchy,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
nation  was  at  once  conspicuous  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Spanish  race  was 
carried  by  its  own  excursions   into  the 
New  World.     A  more  vig-  impelling  spirit 
orous  and  successful  series  °i?^?Jli!h?'i"= 

venture  and  dis-» 

of  conquests  has  rarely  covery. 
been  witnessed  than  were  those  by 
which  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America  were  brought  under  the  Span- 
ish flag.  The  peculiarity  of  these  move- 
ments was  their  irrational  character. 
Many  passions  were  gratified  in  the 
lawless  activities  which  the  Spanish 
soldiers  and  adventurers  were  able  to 
put  forth  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World.  But  we  should  look  in  vain  for 
any  settled  or  systematic  policy  of  con- 
quest. Many  traits  of  the  national  char- 
acter were  now  unconsciously  revealed 
in  the  expeditions  of  the  .Spaniards.  In 
the  first  place  they  were  impelled  by  the 
lust  of  gold.    Vague  traditions,  enlarged 
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and  ornamented  by  fancy  as  they  flew, 
entered  the  ears  and  inflamed  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  Spaniards.     They  sailed  hith- 


and  committed  unheard  of  brutalities 
upon  the  aborigines  in  the  hope  of 
filling  their  coffers  with  gold. 


SPANISH  BARBARITIES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD.— Destruction  of  the  Flower  of  Gold  and  her  People. 


er  and  yon  among  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  anchored  first  on  this 
coast  and  then  on  that,  struck  into  the 
interior,    traversed    unknown    regions, 


In  the  second  place,  the  motive  was 
religious  propagandism.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  excuse  rather  than  a  real 
reason  for  the  Spanish  expeditions.     It 
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seemed  to  cover  and  palliate  the  barbar- 
ities of  conquest,  the  sack  and  pillage  of 
Passion  of  prop-  cities,  and  the  butchery  of 
bfnTdw™;  whole  peoples  to  allege 
lust  of  gold.  the  hope  of  salvation  for 
the  conquered  under  the  uplifted  Cross 
which  always  accompanied  the  banner 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  student  of 
history  is  familiar  with  the  dreadful 
story  of  devastation  and  blood  in  which 
the  subjugation  of  Mexico  is  recorded. 
We  view  it  here  simply  as  the  ferocious 
process  by  which  the  Spanish  race  was 
established  in  the  city  of  the  Aztecs, 
from  which  it  was  destined  to  diffuse 
itself  and  commingle  with  the  native 
Mexican  races  in  the  production  of  a 
not  unimportant  branch  of  the  human 
family  in  the  New  World.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  the  isthmus  and  in 
the  northern  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. But  in  those  regions  the  amalga- 
mation with  the  native  tribes  was  by  no 
means  so  well  accomplished  as  in  Mex- 
ico. To  the  present  day  the  Spanish 
race  in  the  countries  last  referred  to 
flows  in  different  channels  from  those 
which  contain  the  potency  of  the  abo- 
riginal nations. 

It  was  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  Spanish  people 
The  Spaniards      displayed  their  energies  in 

reach  their  acme  th  W^est  degree  of  ac- 
at  close  of  six-  £>  o 

teenth  century,  tivity  and  grandeur.  Be- 
tween the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest in  the  New  World  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  cul- 
mination was  reached  in  the  destinies 
of  Spain.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe,  moreover,  that  the  period  here 
referred  to  is  exactly  coincident  with 
the  first  century  of  the  Reformation. 
Cortez  was  on  the  march  from  Tlascala 
to  the  seige  of  Mexico  when  Luther  was 
burning  the  Papal  Bull  before  the  Elster 


gate  of  Wittenberg.  The  planting  of 
the  Spanish  power  in  the  New  World 
was  thus  coincident  in  time  with  the  an- 
tecedents of  its  destruction  in  Europe. 

Within  these  limits  the  whole  exer- 
tion of  the  government  and  people  of 
Spain  was  directed  either  Darkracechar- 
to  conquest  and  aggrandize-  fnctteh™le d 
ment  abroad  or  to  the  against  heretics, 
suppression  and  punishment  of  heresy 
at  home.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  doleful  and  disgraceful  chapters  in 
modern  history.  The  story  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  for  the  extension  of  the 
dominion  of  Spain  in  the  two  Americas 
includes  almost  every  atrocity,  injustice, 
and  barbarism  known  to  Avarfare  and  sub- 
jugation. At  a  later  period  in  the  cen- 
tury all  the  passion,  the  vindictiveness, 
the  animosity,  and  the  vigor  of  the  race 
were  turned  to  the  stamping  out  of  here- 
sy in  the  Netherlands.  Doubtless  Prot- 
estant historians,  under  the  passion  of 
just  resentments,  have  been  little  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  any  provocation 
which  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  reformers 
may  have  given  to  the  mother  Church 
and  the  home  authority  of  Spain.  Per- 
haps they  have  been  little  disposed  to 
concede  any  occasional  trace  of  human- 
ity and  justice  which  the  Spaniards  may 
have  shown  during  those  long  and  cruel 
wars.  But  enough  remains  to  brand  the 
conflict  as  the  most  merciless,  vindic- 
tive, and  cruel  of  modern  times. 

The  war  in   the   Netherlands  was  a 
war  engendered  in  the  bosom  of  impe- 
rialism   and    ecclesiastical  Alva's  cam- 
bigotry.     Its  methods  were  ^^ 
invented    by    a    series    of  depravity, 
agents  who  were  at  once  the  crowning 
glory  and  the  crowning  shame  of  the 
Spanish   race.      More   than    any   other 
war  of  modern  times  it   had  in  it  the 
elements  of  butchery,  of  assassination, 
and  murder.     It  was  one  of  those  per- 
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nicious  climaxes  in  which  the  forces  of 
evil,  accumulating  for  centuries,  are 
suddenly  expended  in  violence,  devas- 
tation, and  death.  History  is  not  easily 
provoked,  and  thinketh  no  evil,  but  if 
she  be  forced  to  select  from  the  annals 
of  the   past   the   particular   period,  the 


SPANISH    KOYAL   TYPE. — PHILIP   II, 
From  the  painting  by  Titian. 

particular  event,  and  the  particular 
agency  in  which  the  wickedness,  the 
folly,  and  the  desperation  of  the  human 
race  reached  the  extreme  of  infernal  in- 
sanity, she  must,  with  little  hesitation, 
choose  the  epoch  with  which  the  six- 
teenth century  closed  in  the  Nether- 
lands,   the    Spanish    wars    of    invasion, 


and  the  malignity  of  Philip  II  and  thi 
Duke  of  Alva. 

The  climax  was  fatal.     The  laws  of 
human  life  and  of  nation-  The  result  a 
ality  are  so  adjusted  as  to-^^e 
make  it  impossible  that  any  Spanish,  race, 
people  could  long  survive  such  a  crisis 

and  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe . 
From  the  reign 
of    Charles    V, 
Spanish     influ- 
ence in  Europe 
declined      with 
such  rapidity  as 
to     indicate     a 
complete   deca- 
dence    of     the 
race.      Spanish 
energy  c  o  1  - 
lapsed  in  every 
department    of 
enterprise       to 
which  the  pre- 
cedent genius  of 
the  people  had 
been     devoted. 
The  great  gov- 
ernmental  sys- 
tem    disap- 
peared      as 
though     it  had 
been  a  shadow. 
The  foreign  ex- 
cursions  of  the 
race  came  sud- 
denly to  an  end. 
All  of  the  out- 
posts  of  Spanish  power  were  suddenly 
withdrawn,  or  by  maintaining  a  precari- 
ous station  abroad  became  in  course  of 
time  locally -independent.     The  Spanish 
intellect  abandoned  even  the  claim  of  su- 
periority.    The  industries  of  the  country 
sank  to  that  secondary  level  on  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  prosecuted. 


IN  THE  PYRENEES.— Drawn  by  G.  Vuillier,  from  nature. 
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The  machinery  of  progress  was  so  re- 
versed that  the  industrial  action  of  the 
Spaniards  turned  back  from  commerce 
and  manufacture  to  the  mere  production 
of  raw  material. 

The  reader  may  not  well  apprehend 

without  a    few   specifications    the   fatal 

decadence  of   the  Spanish 

Swift  decadence 

of  nationality       race  during  the  seventeenth 

and  ethnic  life.  T  1 

century.  In  every  ele- 
ment of  power  Spain  fell  back  and 
receded  from  sight.  Territorially  con- 
sidered, Holland  extorted  a  recognition 
of  her  independence.     Portugal  became 


COIN    OF    FERDINAND    AND    ISABELLA. 

a  separate  kingdom.  Even  the  Catalo- 
nians  were  insurrectionary,  and  scarcely 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  central 
government.  France  took  Roussillon  and 
Cerdagne,  and  also  wrenched  away  the 
great  provinces  of  Franche-Comte  and 
South  Xetherland.  Even  in  Italy,  Span- 
ish influence  was  supplantedby  that  of  the 
French.  On  the  side  of  population  the 
falling  away  was  equally  momentous.  In 
the  epoch  of  the  Arabian  ascendency  the 
peninsula  had  contained  fully  twenty 
million  of  people.  When  America  was 
discovered  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
still  twelve  million  under  their  united 
scepter.  But  in  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
who  reigned  from  1675  to  1700,  the 
whole  population  had  fallen  to  fewer 
than  six  million! 

Meanwhile  the  agricultural  interests 
had  waned  after  the  departure  of  the 
Moriscoes.  One  fourth  of  all  the  lands 
had  gone  to   the    monasteries.     Nearly 


all  of  the  secular  estates  had  concen- 
trated, under  the  law  of  entail,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  grandees,  Spanish  indus- 
who  were  as  ignorant  of  ££/£££& 
production  as  they  were-tions- 
proud  of  the  name  of  Spaniard  and 
Catholic.  A  system  of  half-primitive 
sheep  farming  succeeded  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  A  regulation  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century  had  forbidden  the  in- 
closure  of  lands,  to  the  end  that  the 
flocks  might  be  driven  from  place  to 
place.  The  revenues  of  the  government 
were  farmed  out  to  a  monopoly,  called 
La  Mesta,  which  maintained  itself  by 
taxes  on  wool.  The  rich  old  forests  had 
been  swept  away,  but  no  new  trees  were 
planted,  and  the  country  tended  to  a 
desert.  Skilled  artisans  were  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  peninsula. 

There  was,  perhaps,  at  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  not  a  native 
Spanish  shipbuilder  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  meantime  Madrid  and  Merchant  ma- 
the  other  leading  cities  ™f  ™t0 
were  crowded  with  foreign  insignificance, 
adventurers,  who  fleeced  the  inhabitants 
and  went  away  with  the  remaining  store 
of  gold.  The  Cavala,  or  revenue  tax  on 
sales,  which  had  been  devised  by  Xime- 
enes,  was  reestablished  under  Philip  II, 
and  the  rate  was  increased  to  fourteen 
per  cent.  Five  sixths  of  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  used  by  the  Spaniards 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  son  of  Charles  V,  had 
in  his  fleet  a  hundred  Spanish  men- 
of-war.  Seventeen  years  later  the  in- 
vincible armada,  with  its  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ships  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  guns,  bore  down 
on  England,  portending  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  and  disaster  to  the 
whole  English-speaking  race.  And  yet 
the  same  power  which  sent  forth  these 
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tremendous  armaments  was  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II  compelled  to  borrow  a  few 
insignificant  Genoese  vessels  in  order  to 


PEASANT   OF  JIJONA — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Thiriat. 

maintain  even  a  nominal  connection  with 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World ! 

Only  in  one  respect  was  the  ancient 
status  maintained.  Only  in  one  particu- 
Reiigiousrefor-  lar  did  the  beginning  of 
heaaTwaTamSong  the  eighteenth  century- 
the  Spaniards.  aye>  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  find  the  Spanish  race  as  it 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Religiously,  it  had  held  to  the 
ancient  dogma  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.  The  reformation  of 
religion  in  its  progress  from  Germany  to 
the  west  and  southwest  had  been  as 
speedily  and  effectually  stayed  with  the 
Pyrenees  as  though  it  had  been  a  mala* 
rial  infection  which  could  in  no  wise 
ascend  the  mountains.  The  inquisitorial 
apparatus  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  the 
countervailing  vigilance  of  the  Spanish 
Church  did  their  work  so  effectually  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula  that  to  the  present 
day  the  protest  of  the  human  conscience, 


the  cry  of  the  human  intellect  for  eman- 
cipation, has  been  unheeded  and  un- 
heard ;  and  it  may  well  surprise  the 
reader  to  note  that  of  the  sixteen  million 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  inhabitants 
returned  by  the  census  of  1877,  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  million  six  hundred 
and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-five  were  professed  adherents  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  solidarity  of  the 
ancient  house  has  never  been  shattered 
or  disturbed. 

In  reviewing  the  multifarious  elements 
which  come  into  the  composition  of  a 
race,  the  beginner  in  eth-  summary  of  race 
nographyislikelytobecon-  %^?£^. 
fused  with  the  suspicion  sition. 
that  all  peoples  are  mere  conglomerates, 
made  up  from  diverse  sources  through 
different  ages  of  development.  In  the 
instance  before  us  we  have  seen  a  sub- 


WORKMAN   OF  ALICANTE — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Thiriat. 

stratum  of  Iberians,  Basques,  and  Celts 
overlaid  with  a  stronger  but  thinner  cov- 
ering of  Roman   life.     Subsequently  a 
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Visig othic  layer  was  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  this,  and  finally  a  Moorish  ele- 
ment was  distributed  over  the  country. 
In  the  meantime,  through  many  centu- 


A    PESCADOR — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  G.  Vuillier. 

ries,  marriage  and  cross  relations  of  every 
sort  had  fused  the  blood  of  the  Spanish 
race,  and  the  people  had  taken  a  new 
type  as  peculiar  to  themselves  as  any  of 
the  simple  ethnic  characters  of  antiquity. 
We  should,  therefore,  viewing  the  ques- 
tion superficially,  conclude  that  the 
designation  of  the  vSpaniards  as  a  Latin 
race  is  to  strain  the  natural  conditions 
and  force  a  construction  which  the  facts 
may  hardly  warrant. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
admixture  of  life  with  life  and  of  the 
compound  thus  formed  with  some  other 
life  one  or  other  of  the  elements  will, 


in  course  of  time,  assert  itself  and  pre- 
dominate over  the  rest.  There  is  always 
a  strongest  component  part  Always  a  strong- 
which  gains  the  ascendency  £££££ 
in  the  new  formation  race- 
and  gives  character  to  the  whole.  In  the 
intermixture  of  the  animal  races  the 
same  thing  is  true.  In  the  cross-breed- 
ing of  two  species  it  ve'-y  rarely  happens 
that  an  intermediate  type  is  fixed  be- 
tween them.  However  equally  the  two 
specific  elements  may  be  blended,  one  or 
the  other  will  gain  the  mastery,  and  the 
new  variety  will  drift  off  in  the  direction 


OLD  WOMAN  OF  VICENTA — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  G.  Vuillier. 

of  one  parentage  until  the  marks  of  the 
other  have  disappeared. 

This     law      becomes      stronger     and 
strong-er    in   its    manifestation     as    we 
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Dominant  ele- 
ment in  Spanish 
life  was  the  Ro- 
man. 


ascend  through  the  various  races  of  liv- 
ing creatures.  In  individual  men  we 
find  the  unmistakable  line- 
aments and  character  of 
some  particular  ancestor. 
Many  of  the  other  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  contributed  equally  in  blood 
to  the  formation  of  the  individual  life 
before  us  have  left  no  distinctive  traits 
in  its  composition.  One  single  element 
has  been  transmitted  downwards  from 
the  ancestor  who  may  be,  either  on  the 
father's  or 
the  mother's 
side,  distant 
by  seven 
generations. 
So  it  is  in 
ethnic  com- 
position. A 
given  race 
element  in 
ancestry  will 
rise  above 
all  the  rest, 
and  will  as- 
sert itself  in 
determining 
the  charac- 
ter of  a  com- 
ing people. 
This  ante- 
cedent element  is  the  strongest  part  of  the 
new  national  character.  In  the  case  of 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  the  Roman  father- 
hood of  the  race  that  gave  it  its  charac- 
ter. All  the  other  elements — Basque, 
Celtic,  Iberian,  Visigothic,  and  a  trace 
of  Arabian — were  absorbed  by  the  mas- 
ter blood  and  used  as  nutriment  by  the 
dominant  power,  which  determined  the 
character  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  Span- 
ish race  perpetuated  the  traits  of  its 
Latin  ancestry,  showing  only  inciden- 
tally and  in  certain  aspects  the  traces  of 
its  derivation  from  another  lineage. 


It  nearly  always  happens  that  this  de- 
termining element  in   the   formation  of 

ethnic     character    is    close-    Language  an  in- 

ly  associated  with  the  fact  ^ingraceTa- 
of  language.  Language  ternity. 
may  be  generally  used  as  the  index  to 
discover  the  predominance  of  blood  in  a 
composite  race.  Perhaps  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  law  may  not  hold  good ;  but 
as  a  rule  it  may  be  used  as  a  certain  in- 
dication of  the  leading  element  in  race 
character  and  derivation.     This  is  to  say 


BULL   FIGHTERS — TYPES. 


that  the  same  antecedent  condition  of 
strength,  which  gave  the  superior  ele- 
ment of  blood  also  gave  the  preference  for 
one  among  several  varieties  of  speech. 
The  dominant  blood  prevails  in  the 
tongue  and  in  the  brain,  in  the  formation 
of  thought  and  in  its  utterance ;  so  that 
the  ethnologist,  as  a  rule,  may  fasten 
upon  the  tangible  fact  of  language  as  a 
sure  evidence  of  the  source  from  which 
a  composite  people  has  derived  its 
strength  and  predominant  ethnic  traits. 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
people.     Their  language  fixes  them  into 
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the  Latin  stem,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
race  has  been  derived  ultimately  not 
from  the  Iberians,  not  from  a  Visigothic 
source,  but  from  the  persistent  and  pow- 
erful blood  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Spanish  language,  though  dis- 
tinctly a  romance  or  Latin  speech  in 
The  Spanish  the  secondary  stages  of  de- 
velopment, presents  itself 
under  at  least  two  forms 
of  evolution.  The  first  of  these  is  Cas- 
tilian,  and  the  second  Catalan.    TheCas- 


tongue  parts 
into  Castilian 
and  Catalan. 


BLANCHE   OF   CASTILE — TYPE. 

tilian  dialect  is  spoken  in  about  two 
thirds  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Catalan 
in  the  long  strip  of  territory  bordering 
the  east  and  southeast  of  Spain.  The 
name  Castilian  as  applied  to  the  principal 
variety  of  Spanish  is  derived  from  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  which  is  the  center 
of  its  development.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  language  of  the  Spanish  race. 
Some  linguistic  reasons  might  even  be 
advanced  for  regarding  Castilian  as  the 
mother-stock  of  Portuguese,  but  in  the 


present  work  we  shall  consider  the  Por- 
tuguese race  by  itself,  as  an  independent 
derivative  of  the  Latin  stirps.  It  was 
Castilian  and  not  Catalan  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  carried  by  the 
Spanish  navigators  westward  into  the 
New  World  and  eastward  into  Asia. 
There  was  a  time  during  the  Spanish 
ascendency  when,  like  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage seemed  destined  to  become  the 
language  of  mankind.  But  it  suffered 
shipwreck  and  ruin  along  with  the  politi- 
cal and  civil  destinies  of  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Castilian  is  preeminently  a  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  competes  with  the  Italian  in 
the  nearness  of  its  affini-  castilian  a  Latin 
ties  with  the  parent  speech.  %££"S2£. 

It  is  a  well  developed  ration  abroad, 
language,  showing  unmistakable  marks 
of  the  vigor  and  independence  of  the 
Spanish  mind  in  the  age  of  its  formation. 
As  fully  as  any  other  of  the  Latin  deriv- 
atives it  has  preserved  the  sonorousness 
and  stately  dignity  of  the  original.  It 
has,  moreover,  taken  on  a  musical  char- 
acter much  superior  to  the  corresponding 
quality  in  Latin.  While  it  is  wanting 
in  the  freedom,  variety,  and  cogency  of 
English,  it  may  with  justice  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  ele- 
gant media  of  intercourse  employed  by 
any  people  of  modern  times.  Away 
from  its  native  center  in  Spain,  the 
Spanish  tongue  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  races  that  have  adopted  it  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression.  In  Mexico,  for 
instance,  except  in  the  capital  and  a  few 
other  cities  of  culture,  Spanish  has  been 
greatly  deteriorated  both  in  its  structure 
and  vocabulary  by  the  intermixture  of 
elements  derived  from  the  native  lan- 
guages of  the  country. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  linguistic 
particulars  to    show  at  what  time  and 
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"by  what  agencies  the  Castilian  tongue 
was  fixed  in  its  character  or  by  what 
Dialects  of  cas-  features  it  is  distinguished 
sfan'Va^nt  o'f  *  f  rom  the  cognate  languages 
SouthAmerican.  SUch  as  Italian,  Proven- 
cal, and  Portuguese.  As  throwing  light 
upon  the  ethnic  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
race,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  there 
are  recognized  by  scholars  four  dialects 
of  Castilian,  though  the  differences 
among  these  are  hardly  sufficient  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  dialectical  classifica- 
tion. The  first  of  these  forms  is  the  As- 
turian  idiom  spoken  in  the  Asturias,  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  peninsula.  The 
second  is  the  Navarro- A ragonese,  the 
name  of  which  again  indicates  the  locus 
of  the  dialect  next  to  the  French  fron- 
tier. The  third  idiom  is  the  Andahtsian, 
in  which  the  departures  from  the  classi- 
cal Castilian  tongue  are  more  pronounced 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  dialects. 
The  province  of  Andalusia,  which  is  the 
home  of  the  dialect,  is  in  general  coin- 
cident with  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  being  the  southernmost  region 
of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Andalu- 
sian  rather  than  Central  Castilian  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  origin  of  those 
varieties  of  Spanish  which  are  spoken 
under  many  local  inflections  in  the 
countries  of  South  America.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  scholars  that  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can tongues  of  Spanish  descent  are 
identical  with  the  like  features  of  Cas- 
tilian as  it  is  spoken  in  Andalusia. 
Whether  this  fact  may  indicate  a  his- 
torical connection  between  the  His- 
panio-South  Americans  and  the  people 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  co- 
incidence of  development  in  the  two 
countries,  it  were  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

M.— Vol.  2—31 


The  fourth  and  last  variety  of  Cas- 
tilian is  Lconcse,  being  that  form  of  the 
language  which  was  devel-  slight  defleo 
oped  in  the  ancient  king-  K^?* 
dom  of  Leon.  The  infiec-  Spanish, 
tion  in  this  instance,  however,  from  the 
regular  standards  of  Castilian,  as  that 
tongue  is  spoken  and  written  by  the 
scholars  of  Madrid,  is  so  slight  as  hardly 
to  constitute  a  basis  of  dialectical  dis- 
tinction. In  fact,  all  of  the  varying  idi- 
oms which  we  have  here  considered  have 
differences  the  one  from  the  other  so 
unimportant  as  to  be  neglected  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the 
Spanish  provinces. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  the 
Spanish  language  is  the  Catalan.  Its 
seat  of  development  is  in 

Place  and  lin- 

the    northeastern    part   of  guistic  descent 

, ,  •  1       1  •    1  i.    of  Catalan. 

the  peninsula,  high  up  next 
to  the  mountains.  Its  distribution  is  not 
coincident  with  the  political  division  of 
the  country  known  as  Catalonia.  The 
language  is  strongly  distinguished  in  its 
characteristics  from  Castilian,  insomuch 
that  we  might  infer  a  distinct  stem  set 
into  the  Latin  race  as  the  origin  of  the 
Catalonian  peoples.  But  we  are  able  to 
account  historically  for  the  peculiarities 
of  the  language,  particularly  for  its  di- 
vergence from  the  classical  Castilian 
tongue. 

The  antecedents  of  this  epoch  of  lin- 
guistic development  and  of  several  other 
ethnic  peculiarities  of  the  Catalonians 
are  referable  to  the  Moorish  conquest  of 
Spain.  When  the  Arab  armies  came  in 
on  the  south  the  Visigothic  populations 
were  greatly  disturbed  and  distressed. 
As  the  war  of  subjugation  proceeded 
northwards  from  the  Straits  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Pyrenees,  the  native  pop- 
ulations were  crowded  back  upon  each 
other.  It  always  happens  in  such 
emergencies   that   a  part  of   the  resi- 
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dent  people  will  take  the  hazards  of 
remaining;  in  their  settlements,  while 
the  more  timid  prefer  flight  and  exile. 
There  was  thus  started  a  wave  of  Visi- 
gothic  migration  which  rolled  north- 
wards before  the  Mohammedan  invad- 
ers, ascended  the  mountain  slopes  and 
poured  over  into  France. 

During  the  time  of  the  Moorish  as- 
cendency, extending  through  several 
influences  by  centuries,  the  population 
^™^    on  the  northern  side  of  the 

guage  was  fixed 

in  its  forms.  Pyrenees  was  largely  the 
result  of  this  Spanish  exodus.  In  this 
epoch  the  language  spoken  by  the  Visi- 
gothic  immigrants  coalesced  with  Pro- 
vencal spoken  in  the  French  provinces 
of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  In  course 
of  time  the  Mohammedan  power  began 
to  wane,  and  the  Christian  peoples  re- 
gathering  their  courage  attacked  the 
Moors,  and  the  retrograde  movement 
which  ended  in  their  expulsion  began. 
No  sooner  had  the  Mohammedans  begun 
to  recede  from  the  north  than  the  trans- 
montane  Spaniards  were  drawn  back 
across  the  Pyrenees,  bringing  with  them 
the  language  and  customs  which  they 
had  formed  in  common  with  the  peoples 
of  Southwestern  France.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  the  Catalonian 
race  came  into  possession  of  a  speech 
very  different  from  that  which  had  been 
developed  in  the  meantime  in  the  center 
of  Spain.  This  language  became  the 
vernacular  of  Aragon,  and  was  spoken 
in  that  mediaeval  kingdom  at  the  time 
of  the  union  of  the  crown  with  that  of 
Castile  and  Leon. 

It  can  easily  be  perceived  from  the 
movements  which  we  have  described  in 
the  last  paragraphs  how  completely  the 
Provencal  and  Catalonian  races  were 
interfused".  The  highlands  of  the  Pyre- 
nees constituted   no  impassable  barrier 


between   them.     The   original  Basques 
had    belonged    to    both    slopes    of    the 

mountains.     In  subsequent   Easiness  of  race 

times  the  peoples  on  the  £^£nPyr. 
north  and  those  on  the.  enees. 
south  of  the  dividing  range  fluctuated 
back  and  forth  according  to  the  race 
movements  by  which  they  were  pressed 
in  the  one  direction  or  the  other.  The 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  are  more  easy 
than  those  of  other  mountain  chains  of 
equal  height.  The  dangers  encountered 
on  passing  back  and  forth  from  France 
into  Spain  are  less  than  those  attendant 
upon  similar  expeditions  in  other  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  primitive  Celts 
found  it  so  when  they  passed  into  the 
peninsula  and  afterwards  returned  into 
France  and  Germany.  The  Basques 
found  it  so;  and  the  Visigoths  easily 
made  their  way  through  after  the  Van- 
dals and  the  Alani.  Charlemagne  had 
no  trouble  in  carrying  his  armies  from 
side  to  side.  In  all  subsequent  times 
the  movement  has  been  easy,  and  the 
peoples  on  the  two  sides  of  the  dividing 
line  of  the  Pyrenees  are  to-day  less  dis- 
criminated in  blood  and  language  than 
are  they  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  literature  be- 
gins where  language  ends.  We  speak  of 
the  living  language  and  the  How  the  birth  oi 
living  literature.  By  this  deathman-1116 
is  meant  that  the  expan-  guage. 
sive,  formative,  growing  age  of  a  Ian- 
guage  is  preliterary.  So  soon  as  a  given 
speech  passes  into  literary  use  it  ceases 
to  grow,  becomes  fixed,  and,  as  a  lan- 
guage, dies.  The  first  great  poets  of  a 
race  give,  without  intending  it,  the 
death-stab  to  the  splendid  vehicle  of 
thought  which  they  find  already  prepared 
to  their  hands.  When  the  first  great 
epic  is  written  in  any  tongue,  the  lexicon 
becomes  a  possibility ;  and  the  lexicon 
is  the  monumental  shaft,  white  and  cold, 
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above  the  language  whose  life  and  death 
it  commemorates. 

The  Spanish  language  became,  by 
growth  and  expansion,  a  fitting  instru- 
First  passages  ment  of  expression  as 
*S  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
andepio.  tury.     The    oldest    extant 

Spanish  book  dates  to  about  the  year 
1 1 50.  It  is  called  the  Mystery  of  the 
Magian  Kings,  and  was  intended,  at  the 
time  of  its  composition,  as  a  liturgical 
play,  to  be  enacted  in  the  Church  of 
Toledo  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
It  corresponds  in  its  subject-matter  and 
somewhat  in  its  manner  to  the  old 
Mysteries  of  English  literature. 

Already  by  this  time  had  been  pre- 
pared the  materials  of  epic  poetry.  The 
great  national  hero  of  Spain,  Rodrigo 
Diaz  de  Bivar,  commonly  called  the  Cid, 
died  in  the  year  1099,  preceding  his 
antitype,  the  Lion  Heart,  of  England, 
by  precisely  a  century.  It  was  the 
exploits  of  the  Cid,  his  fidelity  and  hero- 
ism in  his  relations  with  King  Alfonso 
VI  that  furnished  the  Spanish  Homers 
with  the  materials' of  their  Iliads.  The 
age  was  rife  with  adventure.  Moorish 
civilization  had  reached  its  acme  in 
Europe.  All  the  conditions  were  present 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  for  the  morn- 
ing of  song.  Nor  did  the  bards  fail  to 
rehearse,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
the  great  deeds  of  their  idols.  Roderick, 
the  last  of  the  Visigoths,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  who  overthrew  Roland  at  Ron- 
cesvalles,  and  the  Infantes  of  Lara,  were 
the  other  heroes  whose  lives  and  fame 
were  celebrated  by  the  Castilian  rhapso- 
dists  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

Next  came  an  epoch  of  religious  and 
didactic  poetry,  and  then,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  arose  Juan  Ruiz,  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  gathered  by   translation  and  imita- 


tion from  Ovid  and  others  the  materials 
of  his  Poem  of  love  It  was  an  age  of 
many  songs.  The  minstrels 

J  Juan  Ruiz  and 

and      troubadours       were  the  outburst  of 

1  -,        rm  £ii     i    mediaeval  song. 

abroad.  I  he  air  was  filled 
with  romance  and  adventure.  The  com- 
position of  short,  epic  or  narrative  poems 
and  historical  ballads  and  lyrics  to  be 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp 
was  the  amusement  of  the  age.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
romances  of  Spain  surpassed  in  number 
and  variety  the  literary  productions  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  Avith  the 
single  exception  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile   prose   chronicles  had  ap- 
peared, and  the  materials  of  formal  his- 
tory began  to  be  prepared  Frosechron- 
after  the  manner  in  which  iclef;  Cervavte3 

smiles  Spain's 

old  Fabian  and  Hall  chivalry  away. 
and  Holinshed  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  historical  and  dramatical  literature 
of  England.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  the  memory  of  their  long  pres- 
ence in  the  country,  the  tradition  of 
the  endless  conflicts  between  them  and 
the  native  Christians,  had  contributed 
to  the  age  the  subject-matter  of  a 
large  mass  of  authentic  annals  and  of 
infinite  romances.  The  latter  style 
of  composition  continued  to  absorb  the 
genius  of  Spain  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  com- 
position of  Don  Quixote,  by  exciting  uni- 
versal laughter  at  the  expense  of  the 
high-wrought  and  fictitious  stories  which 
had  occupied  the  reading  hours  of  the 
Spaniards  for  so  long  a  time,  swept  away 
as  if  by  magic  the  romantic  style  of  au- 
thorship.    It  was  literally  true  that 

'•Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away." 

Miguel  Cervantes  was  born  in  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  of  England. 
His  life  overlapped  that  of  Charles  V  by 
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tings  and  back- 
ground of  "  Don 
Quixote." 

serve  under 
Netherlands, 


eleven  years.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Philip  II.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
Historical  set-  capture  by  the  Algerine  cor- 
sairs, he  would  doubtless 
have  been  compelled  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
for  he  was  a  soldier.  The 
first  part  of  his  great  work  was  published 
about  1604,  and  the  second  part  eleven 
years  afterwards.  It  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Spain.  We  might 
well  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing contrasts  afforded  in  the  history 
of  mankind — this  picture  of  an  impossi- 
ble and  absurd  knighthood,  exciting  first 
the  hilarity  of  Spain  and  afterwards  the 
laughter  of  all  the  world,  hung  up 
against  a  background  of  burning  towns, 
swinging  gallowses,  and  bloody  gibbets 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Astonish- 
ing spectacle  to  see  the  son  and  success  >r 
of  Charles  V  looking  out  of  his  palace 
window  at  Madrid,  watching  the  hilari- 
ous convulsions  of  a  student  with  a  book 
in  his  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Manzanares,  and  saying  of  him,  "  He  is 
either  crazy,  or  is  rending  Don  Quixote .'  " 
The  rise  of  the  Spanish  intellect  was 
coincident  with  the  culminating  tenden- 
comcident  de-  cies  in  the  race.  These 
veiopmentof       reached  their  acme,  as  we 

literature  and 

nationality.  have  seen,  with  the  close 

of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  litera- 
ture of  Spain  ran  the  same  course,  and 
fell  afterwards  into  the  same  paralytic 
condition.  A  few  fitful  gleams  of  in- 
tellectual activity  survived  the  deca- 
dence of  the  kingdom  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  race 
perished  with  its  power  amid  the  crimes 
and  follies  which  closed  at  once  the  cen- 
tury and  the  life  of  that  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  historical  marplots,  Philip  II. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Spanish  intellect  declined 
in  its    powers,  and    consequently  in  its 


products.  Hardly  any  works  in  any 
department  of  literature  were  produced 
which  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  civilization.  Some  slight 
allowance  must  be  made,  for  the  fact 
that  Spain,  being  shut  off  by  the  Pyr- 
enees from  rapid  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  still 
more  isolated  by  her  prejudices  and  re- 
actionary policy,  has  not  fallen  in  with 
the  intellectual,  and  particularly  the  liter- 
ary, activities  of  modern  times.  But  the 
essential  weakness,  the  mediaeval  cast  of 
the  Spanish  mind,  and  the  political  and 
religious  simplicity  of  all  the  writings  of 
Spain  are  still  more  the  causes  of  her  de- 
terioration in  rank  and  the  abasement 
of  her  fame. 

Two  great  crises  in  the  history  of 
Spain  have  occurred  in  modern  times 
which,  under  more  favor-  political  crises 
able  circumstances,  might  %££££*» 
have  electrified  the  half-  to  activity, 
dormant  genius  of  the  people  and  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  revival  in  literary 
production.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
accession  of  the  Bourbon  kings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  incoming  of  a  new 
dynast)'  is  of  itself  a  circumstance  likely 
to  produce  intellectual  results.  But  the 
accession  of  Philip  of  Anjou  to  the 
Spanish  throne  must  needs  bring  the 
monarchy,  and  with  it  the  whole  .Spanish 
people,  into  close  sympathy,  not  to  say 
affiliation,  with  the  French.  The  pre- 
ceding age,  that  of  Louis  XIII,  in 
France  had  been  marvelous  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  French  literary 
products.  The  reign  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch has  generally  been  accredited  with 
the  literary  effulgence  which  more  prop- 
erly belongs  to  his  predecessor's  time. 
It  can  not  be  doubted,  however,  that 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  volume  of  French  intellect 
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and  learning  was  rolling-  in  full  and 
copious  currents  through  every  channel 
of  activity.  That  Spain  under  the  Bour- 
bon princes  might  be  expected  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  culture  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  not  an  unreasonable 
thought. 

The  result,  however,  did  not  answer  to 
the  expectation.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
much  greater  crisis  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  From  1808  to 
1 8 14  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  a 


enees,  they  brought  with  them  the  ele- 
ments of  culture  which  were  germinat- 
ing in  Provence.  It  was  of  symptoms  of  an 
that  peculiar  Gallo-Roman  g*SSaSL 
type  which  was  destined,  ture- 
in  the  hands  of  the  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, to  create  an  ideal,  but  evanescent, 
poesy.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Catalan  literary 
development  might  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  that  of  Southwestern  France. 


VIEW  IN  CATALONIA.— Beisa.— Drawn  by  Albert  Tissamdier,  from  nature. 


tremendous  struggle  for  national  exist- 
ence. They  had  been  cozened  by  the 
Man  of  Corsica  out  of  all  semblance  of 
character  or  independence,  and  were 
aroused  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
resentment  and  vindictive  passion.  But 
the  genius  of  the  race  was  too  lethargic 
to  be  shocked  into  life  even  by  this 
powerful  galvanism,  under  whose  cur- 
rents all  Europe  was  quivering  into  new 
conditions  of  progress. 

As  to  Catalan  literature,  only  a  few 
words  need  be  said.  With  the  return  of 
the  Catalonians  from  beyond  the  Pyr- 


It  was  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  old 
Langne  d'Oc  transplanted  to  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Catalan  culture 
reached  its  golden  age.  The  kings  of 
Aragon  patronized  literature,  and  there 
was  founded  in  Barcelona  a  literary  con- 
sistory called  the  "Gay  Saber,"  similar 
to  that  of  Toulouse. 

From  this  center  sprang  up  a  second 
development  of  song  in  a  form  more 
different  from  the  Provencal  than  had 
hitherto  existed  in  the  south.  Mean- 
while, in  the  period  from  the  thirteenth 
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to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  a  class  of  prose 
writers  who  modeled  their  works  after 
The  Cataionian  the  chronicles  of  the  Pro- 
fn^XL  vcncal  school  sprang  up, 
ish  channel.  an<j  presently  rivaled  the 
Catalan  troubadours  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  compositions.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  many  translations 
were  made  into  Catalan  from  the  Latin 
classics,  and  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  a  permanent  and  extensive  literature. 


But  in  the  meantime  Aragon,  by  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  had  been 
merged  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
nationality  of  the  Aragonese  was  thus 
abbreviated ;  and  the  distinctive  intel- 
lectual features  of  the  race  subsided  in 
the  common  culture  of  the  country.  To 
the  present  time,  however,  the  speech 
is  preserved  and  is  taught  as  a  classic  in 
the  schools  of  the  province,  where  the 
language  still  subsists  as  the  vernacular. 


CHAPTER   LXX.-THE    PORTUGUESE. 


|E  now  come  to  consider 
the  fourth  of  the  Latin 
races,  the  Portuguese. 
There  may  not  be  dis- 
covered in  geography 
much  reason  for  re- 
garding Portugal  as  a 
country  different  from  Spain.  It  is  not 
separated  therefrom  by  any  mountain 
range  or  other  natural  demarkation. 
AH  of  the  three  principal  rivers  of  Por- 
Portngnese  race  tugal  have  their  rise  and 
tTan thfeoun.  "pper  waters  in  Spain,  and 
try-  the  two  countries  are  uni- 

form in  constitution  along  the  border 
line.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  to  regard  the 
Portuguese  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Latin  stock  than  merely  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  Spanish  race.  The  relations 
of  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spaniards,  eth- 
nically considered,  are  very  much  like 
those  of  the  Provencals  to  the  French — 
an  analogy  which  will  hereafter  be  fur- 
ther elucidated. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Portugal  is  another  example  of 
the  admixture  of  many  bloods.  The 
northern  provinces  are  settled  by  peo- 
ple who  are  derived  from  the  same  fam- 


ily with  the  Galician  branch  of  the  Span- 
iards. It  is  in  this  part  of  the  country 
that  the  race  is  of  purest  Admixture  of 
derivation,  as  with  the  ad-  ^oVo/the 
vance  southward  the  inter-  stock, 
fusion  of  foreign  bloods  becomes  more 
noticeable.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Portuguese  held  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  Moors  than  did  the  people  of 
Castile  or  Andalusia.  They  contracted 
many  marriages  with  the  Arabs  and 
their  descendants,  and  the  trace  of  this 
affiliation  is  still  present  in  the  blood 
and  speech  of  the  people. 

At  a  later  age,  when  the  Moors  were 
expelled,  the  Portuguese  adopted  the 
policy  of  planting  colonies  of  Crusaders 
in  the  place  vacated  by  the  African  for- 
eigners. Large  numbers  of  French, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Frisians  were  thus 
incorporated,  about  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  with  the  Portuguese 
stock.  The  people  were  more  tolerant 
of  foreigners  than  were  almost  any  other 
of  the  southern  or  western  populations 
of  Europe.  Even  the  Jews  were  treated 
with  respect  in  Portugal,  and  many  in- 
termarriages occurred  between  the  sons 
of  the  country  and  the  daughters  of  Is- 
rael.    Most  or  all  of  these  foreign  influ- 
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ences  may  to  the  present  time  be  traced 
by  the  ethnologist  in  the  physiognomy, 
the  manners  and  customs  and  speech  of 
the  Portuguese  people. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  well 
to  glance  back  to  fundamental  condi- 
iberians  and        tions.     Portugal  is  a  part  of 

Sv^'othstnd  tlie  Iberian  Peninsula,  and 
Vandals.  has  from   the  first  shared 

in  general  the  ethnological  and  histori- 


the  early  relations  of  the  peoples  of  this 
region  with  those  of  the  South  and  the 
East  were  such  as  to  give  a  tinge  to 
the  whole  subsequent  ethnic  evolution 
of  the  race.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
Visigoths  followed  the  Vandals  and  the 
Alani  in  their  conquests  of  the  country ; 
but  the  Visigothic  invasion  was  perma- 
nent in  its  results.  The  situation  was 
the  same  as  that  in  Spain  Proper.     From 


SCENE  IN  LISBON.— Palace  of  Commerce  and  Statue  of  Joseph  I.— Drawn  by  Barclay,  from  a  photograph. 


cal  vicissitudes  of  the  countries  south  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  the  horizon  of  the 
prehistoric  ages  we  discover  the  first 
strata  of  population  in  the  Iberians  and 
the  Celts.  There  are  traditions  of  the 
colonization  of  the  country  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  of  conquests  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.     It  snnv  not  be  doubted  that 


the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Gothic  race  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  destinies  of  Portugal  were 
in  no  essential  particular  different  from 
those  of  the  other  Spanish  provinces. 

The  separate  career  of  Portugal,  his- 
torically considered,  is  said  to  begin 
with  the  year  1094,  when  the   country 
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line  of  Portu- 
guese develop 
nient. 


called  Terra  Portucalensis  was  given 
as  a  fief  to  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy. 
Historical  out-  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  Portuguese  na- 
tionality were  laid  by  the  ancient  Lusi- 
tanians.  No  doubt  the  latter  people 
became  a  constituent  clement  of  the 
new  race,  but  the  limits  of  the  one  peo- 
ple were  not  coincident  with  those  of 
the  other.  The  poetical  name  of  Lusi- 
tania  has  been  retained  in  modern  liter- 
ature as  a  name  of  Portugal,  but  such  use 
of  the  word  is  the  expression  of  a  con- 
ceit rather  than  a  reality. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  de- 
lineate in  this  place  the  progress  of  civil 
and  political  affairs  in  Portugal  from 
the  cession  of  the  country  to  Henry 


lished  in  1580.     There  may  have  been 
times  in  this  long    span  from    the  be- 


COAST  KOAIi  NEAR  AURA,  IN  ANDALUSIA. 
I  Irawn  by  1  .  T  Complon. 

of  Burgundy   down  to  the  time   of  the 
Spanish   domination,   which   was   estab- 


ginning 

of  the 
eleventh  to  the 
close  of  the 
*Hj  sixteenth  cen- 
tury when  the 
country  and 
the  race  could  have 
been  merged  with 
Spain.  The  other  medi- 
aeval states  of  the  peninsula  were  consoli- 
dated, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  times  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  political 
union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  was  merely  a 
tangible  expression  of  the  fusion  o^  the 
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Spanish  people,  but  in  this  consolida- 
tion the  Portuguese  were  not  a  part. 

It  was  about    the  middle  of   the  fif- 
teenth  century  when   the   race   became 
self-conscious.    Portuguese 

The  race  distin- 
guished by  its       genius    began    to     express 
adventurers.  ^^    jn    various    forms    of 

enterprise,  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
flected into  current  history.  Vasco  da 
Gama  appeared  and  discovered  the 
southeast  passage  around  the  globe. 
Not  long  afterwards  Magellan  took  the 
southwest  route  across  the  illimitable 
waters,  with  the  same  triumphant  re- 
sult. Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  follow- 
ing in  the  pathway  of  Da  Gama,  estab- 
lished on  the  island  of  Ormuz — the  great 
entrepot  of  commerce  between  Persia 
and  India — the  first  Portuguese  colony 
in  the  East,  from  which  as  a  center  has 
radiated  all  the  subsequent  European 
domination  of  that  country.  In  course 
of  time  the  settlements  thus  established 
were  destined  to  give  place  to  the  Dutch, 
then  to  the  French,  and  finally  to  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  magisterial  skill  has  placed 
a  population  of  two  hundred  million 
under  the  sway  of  the  British  scepter. 

These  outputtings  of  Portuguese  power 
and  enterprise  awakened  the  ambition 
and  consciousness  of  the  race ;  and  when 
The  "sixty  three  quarters  of  a  centurv 
^Sl  afterwards  Philip  II  o'f 
colonization.  Spain  attempted  the  consol- 
idation of  Portugal  with  his  own  domin- 
ions, he  found  that  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality would  not  brook  the  merging  of 
the  Western  people  with  the  other  states 
of  the  peninsula.  The  domination  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  called  in  the  half- 
satirical  language  of  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians "the  Sixty  Years'  Captivity," 
only  extended  to  the  year  1640,  when 
Portugal  reasserted  her  independence, 
and  has  maintained  it,  with  only  an 
occasional  break,  to  the  present  time. 


The  excursion  of  the  race  through  the 
Western  waters  to  the  shores  of  South 
America  was  destined  to  produce  much 
greater  results.  Of  all  the  plantings  by 
foreign  peoples  in  the  New  World  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  that  accom- 
plished by  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Rio  Amazonas  and  Rio  Sao  Fran- 
cisco were  the  most  permanent  and  suc- 
cessful. Brazilian  independence  and  na- 
tionality have  risen  in  majesty  and 
strength  from  these  plantings ;  and  a 
Great  Portugal,  like  the  Great  Greece 


VASCO   DA   GAMA. 


of  antiquity  and  the  real  Great  Britain — 
which  is  America — has  surpassed  by 
nearly  ninety-fold  the  geographical  area 
of  the  mother  country. 

The  consciousness  of  having  a  national 
history  of  their  own  has  in  all  of  their  ca- 
reer stimulated  the  spirit  circumstances 
and  maintained- the  inde-  Sffir 
pendence  of  the  Portuguese  s«ese  literature, 
people.  The  large  intermixture  of  foreign 
elements  to  which  we  referred  above  has 
also  added  to  the  Portuguese  character 
some  traits  of  personality  for  which  we 
should  look  in  vain  among  the  Spaniards. 
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These  facts  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
dividual development  of  a  Portuguese 
language  and  literature.  We  have  seen 
that  the  first  forms  of  the  folk  speech 
which  succeeded  Latin  in  the  countries 
north  of  the  mountains  were  the  Langue 
d'Oil  in  the  north  and  the  Langue  d'Oc 
in  the  south  of  France.  Corresponding  to 
these  two  forms  of  language  there  was 
developed  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
what  was  known  as  the  Lingua  Roniaua 
Ruslica.      This    was    produced    in     the 


Christian  populations  only  accepted  the 
language  of  their  Arabian  conquerors  by 

force  Of  authority.       In    the    Rustic  Latin  re- 

country  provinces  the  Rus-  I^^oftL 
tica  continued  to  be  spoken  Moors, 
until  the  decline  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom. Portugal  shared  with  Spain  the 
linguistic  vicissitudes  here  described. 
With  the  recession  of  the  Moors  and 
their  replacement,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  colonies  of  Crusaders,  the  Rustic 
Latin  revived  and  took  a  new  develop- 
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century  following  the  Visigothic  con- 
quest, and  continued  to  be  the  language 
of  the  provinces  south  and  west  of  Cata- 
lonia until  the  time  of  the  Arabian  as- 
cendency. The  language  of  the  Moors 
then  took  the  place  of  the  Lingua  Rusti- 
ca,  and  became  the  speech  of  the  coun- 
try, at  least  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  in  all  parts  except  in  some  of 
the  remote  and  mountainous  districts. 

The  situation  in  Portugal  for  two  cen- 
turies— from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth — 
was  not  unlike  that  which  succeeded  the 
Norman    conquest    in    England.      The 


ment  in  the  form  of  Portuguese.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  linguistic  history 
of  Portugal  departs  from  that  of  Spain, 
and  maintains  ever  afterwards  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  development.  Portu- 
guese bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Spanish.  Its  origin  in  its  present  form 
may  be  traced  to  the  eleventh  century. 
But  the  speech  of  that  early  epoch  was 
not  refined  into  a  vehicle  of  literature 
and  polite  communication  until  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards ;  and  it  required 
three  centuries  additional  to  bring  in 
what   is  known  as   the   golden  age   of 
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Portuguese  literature.  In  the  sixteen tli 
century  the  language  had  reached  a  com- 
pleteness in  its  grammatical  structure 
and  vocabulary  from  which  it  has  de- 
parted but  little  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  claimed  by  scholars  that  the  Por- 
tuguese language  may  be  regarded'  as 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lat- 

Notable  preser-     . 

vation  of  Latin     in.     In  many  respects   the 

in  Portuguese.       featureg      of     the 


tongue  are   better   preserved 


original 
in  Portu- 


Romc.  It  is  a  strange  and  instructive 
fact  that,  flowing  forth  on  the  tides  of 
ethnic  history  and  drifting  across  conti- 
nents and  oceans,  through  a  span  of  fully 
eighty-eight  degrees  of  longitude  and 
more  than  seventy-five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, passing  through  the  equatorial  re- 
gions of  the  earth  and  suffering  all 
manner  of  violence  and  disaster,  the 
Portuguese  language  has  thus,  even  on 
the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  so  well  preserved 
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guese  than  in  any  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages. It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the 
traveler  will  hear  in  the  streets  of  Rio 
Janeiro  at  the  present  time  a  language 
which,  in  its  pronunciation,  its  tone,  its 
accent  and  harmony,  is  more  nearly  a 
reproduction  of  Latin,  such  as  it  was  in 
the  first  centuries  of  the  empire,  than 
is  the  language  heard  in  the  streets  of 


the  tono-ue  of  the  Albanian  fathers  as  it 
was  heard  in  the  forum  at  Rome  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Portuguese  is  one  of  the  softest  and 
sweetest  media  of  commu-  characteristics 
nication  employed    among  ^l^' 
the   modern    races.     It   is  teen  million, 
more  easy  of  utterance  and  more  fluent 
than  Spanish.     Sismondi,  employing  an 
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anatomical  metaphor,  calls  it  a  boneless 
Castilian.  The  .Spaniards  themselves, 
recognizing  the  mellifluous  character  of 
the  sister  tongues,  define  it  as  a  language 
of  flowers.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
it  is  one  of  the  softest  and  most  voluptu- 
ous languages  of  modern  times,  melting 
into  cadences  and  tones  that  might  well 
remind  one  of  the  music  and  rhythm  of 
Ionic  Greek.  Doubtless  these  qualities 
which  have  been  attained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  consonantal  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  vocalic  elements  of  the 
language  have  somewhat  weakened  it  as 
a  vehicle  for  robust  and  energetic  ex- 
pression, but  it  has  retained  so  much  of 
the  precision  and  force  of  the  original 
Latin  that  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
merely  an  effeminate  and  tropical  form 
of  speech. 

Portuguese  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
containing  a  fair  average  proportion  of 
modern  literature,  and  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  recent  centuries  with  the 
more  pretentious  language  of  Spain.  It 
is  at  the  present  time  the  vehicle  of 
intercourse,  in  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica, for  more  than  fifteen  million  of 
people,  and  is  spoken  over  a  territory 
nearly  four  million  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. 

The  literary  development  of  Portugal 

has  been  correlated  in  every  part  with 

the  civil  h  istory  of  the  coun- 

Outline  of  the 

literary  evoiu-      try.     We  have   remaining 

tion  in  Portugal.    f  '  i  j- 

for  our  study  many  frag- 
ments of  the  songs  of  the  courtly  trouba- 
dours who,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  thirteenth,  constituted 
a  literary  class  as  well  in  Portugal  as  in 
Spain  and  Provence.  At  this  epoch  the 
language  was  becoming  a  vehicle  of 
literature,  perfecting  its  forms,  choosing 
its  meters,  and  filling  its  vocabulary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 


with  the  accession  of  Affonzo  Henriques 
the  influence  of  Southern  France  was 
distinctly  felt  at  the  Portuguese  court, 
and  gave  a  direction  to  the  work  of  the 
poets.  Lyrical  productions  continued  to 
constitute  the  exclusive  literature  until 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  epic 
appeared.  The  history  of  the  Portuguese, 
their  relations  with  the  Moors,  their  in- 
heritance by  the  hands  of  the  returning 
Crusaders  of  a  vast  collection  of  stories 
out  of  the  East,  gave  the  material  for 
narrative  compositions  similar  to  those 
of  the  French  trouveres.  The  first 
Portuguese  novel  in  prose  was  a  transla- 
tion of  A  mndis  de  Gnu  I,  by  Vasco  de 
Lobeira,  who  died  in  1403.  A  little 
later  the  historical  chronicle  appeared 
and  theological  writings,  such  as  those 
which  were  cultivated  among  the  school- 
men of  the  north. 

During   the    fifteenth    century    there 
was  a  revival  of  lyric  poetry,   and  with 
the     sixteenth     came    the  influence  of 
golden   age,   in  which,  by  f^tT^5'' 

&  &    »  '       j     romance  and 

the  rendition  of  the  Latin  adventure, 
classics,  the  Portuguese  intellect  was 
turned  to  the  imitation  of  classical 
models  and  the  production  of  original 
works  in  the  same  spirit  with  those  of 
the  ancients.  The  Portuguese  biogra- 
phies, histories,  and  travels  of  the  six- 
teenth century  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating  writings  which 
the  modern  world  has  inherited  from 
that  age  of  romance  and  adventure. 
About  the  exploits  of  Da  Gama,  Magel- 
lan, and  Albuquerque,  a  whole  cycle  of 
literary  narratives,  written  for  a  large 
part  by  the  participants  in  the  adventures 
recorded,  sprang  into  existence,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  similar  works  produced 
by  the  English  maritime  heroes — Drake, 
Frobisher,  Hakluyt,  Smith — of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth. 

In   one  particular  at  least  the  Portu- 
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guese  race,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
human  family,  has  distinguished  itself 
from  the  cognate  .Spanish  division.  It 
The  Portuguese  has  preserved  to  the  present 

have  preserved       -j  much     Qf    Jts    original 

their  ethnic  -  & 

vigor.  force     and     character.      It 

has  never  suffered  such  a  disastrous  de- 
cline as  that  which  has  afflicted  the 
Spanish  family.  The  paralysis  which 
overtook  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  which,  has  left  her 
inactive  and  lethargic  to  the  present  day, 
did  not  seriously  spread  into  Portugal. 
Whether  we  examine  the  industries  of 
the  country,  the  commercial  and  colonial 
enterprises  which  were  started  with  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  or  the  in- 
tellectual and  literary  achievement  of 
the  Portuguese  of  the  present  age,  we  are 
spared  the  spectacle  of  race  decline 
which  is  presented  in  the  rest  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  Portuguese 
have  in  the  last  three  centuries  kept  pace 
with  the  energetic  nations  north  of  the 


mountains.  Much  less  have  they  rivaled 
the  prodigious  activities  of  the  English- 
speaking  family  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  But  they  have  not  Genius  of  the 
lapsed  into  imbecility- $»£%£& 
have  not  become  a  carica-'  Rome, 
ture  and  mockery  of  themselves  as  they 
appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Por- 
tuguese genius  has  been  oppressed  and 
distressed,  in  common  with  the  spirit 
and  intellect  of  all  the  Latin  races,  by 
the  shadow  of  Rome,  but  the  anti-pro- 
gressive repression  of  that  ancient  power, 
having  its  center  in  the  Vatican  palace, 
has  not  been  so  dreadful  a  weight  on  the 
Portuguese  as  on  the  Italians  and  the 
Spaniards.  Indeed,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  branch  of  the  Latin  family 
will  not  yet,  in  the  republic  of  Brazil  at 
least  if  not  in  the  mother  country,  assert 
itself  against  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
challenge  conservatism,  and  rise  into 
those  vast  and  progressive  activities 
which  mark  the  forward  march  of  all  the 
emancipated  peoples. 
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!.E  have  still  to  consider 
briefly  the  two  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the 
Latin  family.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Proven- 
gal  stock,  planted  and 
developed  in  Southern 
France.  To  what  extent  this  race  may 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
derivative  from  the  Roman  family,  or  to 
what  extent  it  should  be  considered  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  Gallo- 
Latin  race  in  Northern 
France,  is  still  a  question  of 
In  fact,  that  species  of  dia- 
gram which  represents  the  departures  of 


Race  distribu- 
tion not  ade- 
quately repre- 
sented "with  lin- 
ear diagram. 

controversv. 


the  different  races  of  men  by  lines  radi- 
ating from  common  centers  and  branch- 
ing here  and  there  is,  as  Ave  have 
intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  present 
work,  misleading  and  erroneous.  Such 
representation  is  too  exact  and  rectilin- 
ear for  the  facts  to  which  it  refers.  No 
doubt  the  mind  is  aided  in  its  apprehen- 
sion of  the  actual  course  of  race  distribu- 
tion by  diagrams  and  exact  description ; 
but  the  progressive  processes  by  which 
mankind  have  been  distributed  into  their 
present  seats  were  different  altogether 
from  linear  movements. 

Let  waters  be  poured  out  from  a  great 
reservoir  in  a  sluice  upon  the  somewhat 
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irregular  surface  of  the  earth.  Observe 
the  movement  as  it  rushes  and  divides 
and  spreads.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unlike  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  over  the 
earth.  But  the  spread  of  the  water  is 
more  rapid  and  sensible.  It  is  not  such 
a  slow  and  creeping  process  as  that 
by  which  men  have  gone  in  tribes  and 
families  to  their  destination.  While, 
therefore,  we  retain  the  method  of  linear 


ing  tendency  was  discoverable  between 
the  development  in  Central  and  in  South- 
ern France.  We  have  already  indicated 
the  river  Loire  as  a  geographical  ap- 
proximation to  the  ancient  line  of  divi- 
sion. In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
northern  development  —  that  is,  the 
French  race  proper  —  bore  upon  the 
southern  development — that  is,  the  Pro- 
vencal— -and  pressed  it  southward  by  a 


VIEW  IN  MARSEILLES.-The  Prado  From  the  Place 

Castellans. 

Drawn  by  J.  Fulleylove. 

diagrams  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding, 
the  reader  must  be  warned  against  ac- 
cepting such  configuration  as  a  precise 
picture  of  the  facts. 

The  Gallo-Roman  race  was  formed, 
after  the  manner  already  described,  by 
composition  of  Celts  proper,  of  Belgians, 
Geographical  and  Aquitanian  Basques, 
under  the  domination  of 
Roman  colonies,  and  by 
a  gradual  assimilation  of  the  whole  into 

a  Roman  type.     But  very  early  a  divid- 
M. — Vol.  2 — 32 


boundaries  of 
the  Provencal 
race. 


considerable  space.  The  original  coun- 
try, which  was  occupied  by  the  Proven- 
cal people  as  discriminated  from  the 
French,  may  therefore  be  defined  as 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  by  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Gironde  directly  east 
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to  the  Alps  at  the  northern  limits  of  the 
province  of  Dauphine.  This  would  in- 
clude in  ancient  Provence  not  only  the 
small  modern  province  of  that  name  on 
the  Mediterranean,  but  also  Dauphine, 
Languedoc,  Roussillon,  Foix,  Guienne, 


North  and  the  Old  South  French,  we 
might  have  hesitated — might  still  hesi- 
tate— to  recognize  the  ethnic  division 
into  a  Frankish  and  a  Provencal  family. 
But  the  linguistic  phenomena,  present 
in  the  two  parts  of   the   country,  point 


DEATH  OF  ROLAND  AT  RONCESVALLES.— From  the  painting  by  Michallon. 


Gascony,  Beam,  Navarre,  and  parts  of 
Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Lyonnois. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Gallo-Roman  race  into  two 
Language  the  is  made  on  the  line  and 
t^enn#reneche-  by  the  fact  of  language. 
and  ProvenCai.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
marked  distinctions  which  presently  ap- 
peared between  the   speech  of  the  Old 


unmistakably,  not  only  to  a  different 
historical,  but  to  a  diverse  race  ori- 
gin and  development.  In  the  north, 
beginning  with  the  Langue  d'Oil,  we 
have  seen  the  evolution  of  the  French 
language  and  subsequently  of  the  French 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of 
modern  times.  In  the  south  we  see 
the    development,    from    the    basis    of 
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separation  of 
the  two  peo- 
ples. 


Languc  d'Oc,  of  a  mediaeval  ballad,  or 
lyrical,  literature,  and  a  trace — after  the 
subsidence  of  that  type — of  an  inde- 
pendent class  of  compositions,  even  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  Pro- 
vencal stopped  short  of  a  complete  liter- 
ary efflorescence.  While  the  old  dialect 
of  the  He  de  France  grew  and  expanded 
and  branched  into  a  great  tree,  while 
in  Italy,  by  a  similar  process  of  evolu- 
tion, the  Italian  language  sprang  and 
flourished,  no  such  complete  expansion 
and  definite  results  were  reached  in 
Provencal.  The  idiom  failed,  and,  it 
might  be  said,  withered  before  its  epoch 
of  leafage  and  fruit  bearing. 

The  difference  between  Provencal 
and  French  began  at  a  very  early  age 
Early  linguistic  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mediaeval  scholars.  In 
the  time  of  the  Crusades 
the  dialect  of  the  warriors  from  the 
south  was  notably  different  from  that 
of  the  northern  horde.  Not  long  after 
the  fall  of  Acre  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Eastern  wars  a  rhetorical  treatise, 
called  the  Leys  d' Amors,  was  composed 
at  Toulouse.  It  was  not  the  work  of 
any  single  hand,  but  the  product  of  sev- 
eral. It  is  written  in  what  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Lenga  Romano. ;  that  is,  the 
rising  folk  speech  of  Southern  France, 
corresponding  in  its  character  to  that 
Romana  Rustica  which  we  have  already 
described  as  the  foundation  of  Spanish. 

At  an  early  date  there  had  been  an 
exposition  of  the  language  by  a  Cata- 
lonian  poet,  named  Raimon  Vidal,  by 
whom  the  tongue  was  designated  as 
Limousin,  for  the  reason  that  the  trou- 
badours of  that  province  had  achieved 
unusual  distinction  —  this  before  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We 
have  already  explained  how  completely 
the  Catalan  language  and  that  of  Pro- 
vence were  interfused  alonaf  the  borders, 


and  also  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
Catalonians  were  carried  back  and  forth 
across  the  Pyrenees. 

Already  in  the  first  century  after 
Charlemagne,  while  the  successors  of 
that  strong  monarch  were  bearing  the 
political  and  civil  institutions  established 
by  him  downwards  to  a  Rapid  and  tran- 
lowerand  lower  level,  the  ^nTo"  p'rt-^. 
Provencals  were  a  gay  and  eai  literature, 
happy  folk,  whose  imagination  and  crea- 
tive fancy  were  rising  into  active 
exercise.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
intellectual  movements  in  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  poetical  form  of  expression 
foreran  composition  in  prose,  and  the 
song  .cycle  which  flourished  on  the 
tongues  and  harps  of  the  troubadours  was 
perfected.  Historically,  the  language 
began  its  literary  excursions  in  the 
eleventh  century;  that  is,  the  first 
conscious  efforts  at  production  belong  to 
that  era.  The  first  bards  used  the  Latin 
orthography,  adapting  it  as  best  they 
might  to  the  new  speech.  The  prog- 
ress was  rapid,  too  rapid,  perhaps,  to 
indicate  permanence.  Within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  th& 
composition  of  the  first  poems  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  had  reached  their 
complete  evolution,  and  from  that  time 
both  declined  and  finally  disappeared. 

Provencal  was  used  for  administrative 
and   literary     purposes    to    nearly    the 
middle     of      the      fifteenth   Transformation 
century.       It    expired,    or  ^rnTuTr 
sank  into  a  patois,  in   the  forms, 
different   provinces   at   different  times. 
The   province   of    Beam  preserved  the 
original  speech  as  an  official  language  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  south  it  fell 
into  decadence  and  disuse.     Meanwhile, 
however,  a  great  change  had  appeared 
in  the  tongue,  particularly  in  the  manner 
of   writing  it.     The  Latin  orthography 
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had  been  found  insufficient.  The 
troubadours  or  their  copyists  had  in- 
troduced new  orthographical  forms, 
copied  largely  from  the  French.  The 
comparison  between  the  earlier  and 
later  works  in  Provencal  show  how 
greatly  these  changes  had  worked  in 
what  may  be  called  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  language.  It  was  thus  within  a 
limit  of  four  centuries  that  Provencal  ran 
its  entire  course.  After  1450  it  was 
heard  only  incidentally  or  on  the  tongues 
of  peasants.  But  it  had,  meanwhile, 
embalmed  it- 
self in  a  liter- 
ature so  poet- 
ical and  happy 
as  to  elicit  the 
admiration  of 
all  after  times. 
While  Boe- 
thius,  last  of 
the  Roman 
authors  born 
under  the 
Western  em- 
pi  r  e  ,  was 
awaiting  sen- 
tence of  death 
in  the  prison 
of    Pavia,    he 

composed  his  Consolation  of  PJiilosopliy, 
Relation  of  greatest      of     his     works. 

"cS^"  Being  a  mixture  of  prose 
Ush  prose.  an(j  verse,  and  expressing 

such  philosophical  sentiments  as  have 
always  been  appropriate  to  the  human 
mind  in  sorrow,  the  book  gained  great 
fame,  and  held  it  unimpaired  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  furnished  one  of 
the  first  bases  of  mediaeval  translation. 
After  having  been  rendered  into  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  it  began  to  be 
turned  into  the  folk  tongues  of  Western 
Europe.  Alfred  the  Great  of  England 
selected  it  for   translation   into  Anglo- 


Saxon,  and  thus  did  much  to  fix  the 
forms  of  his  native  language.  It  fur- 
nished also  the  subject-matter  of  the 
first  great  production  in  Provencal. 
An  unknown  author  of  the  eleventh 
century  took  the  Latin  work  as  the 
ground  of  his  own  composition,  pro- 
ducing what  in  after  ages  would  have 
been  called  an  adaptation  rather  than  a 
translation.  The  author  designates  him- 
self as  a  "  clerk,"  reminding  one  of  the 
colloquial  style  of  Chaucer.  A  little 
later,  William  IX,  Count  of  Poitiers  and 


THE   MINSTREL   ADENES   LI    ROIS   BEFORE   QUEEN   MARY   OF   FRANCE. 
From  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Duke  of  Guienne,  appeared  in  the  role 
of  poet,  producing  eleven  compositions, 
which  have  been  preserved  for  the  study 
and  amusement  of  modern  times.  Wil- 
liam himself  was  a  Crusader,  but  his 
war  was  with  the  Saracens  of  Spain 
rather  than  with  the  infidels  of  the  East. 
In  these  earliest  efforts  of  the  Provencal 
imagination  there  is  a  strong  reflection 
of  Christian  sentiments.  Even  the  work 
of  Boethius,  which  was  pagan  in  the  last 
degree,  was  given  a  Christian  cast,  and 
made  didactic  in  translation  by  its 
author. 

The    Provencal    literature    thus    pro- 
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run  away  with 
the  learned 
guild. 


jected  passed  rapidly  from  the  hands  of 
the  clerks  to  the  hands  of  folk  bards, 
The  folk  bards  of  singers  who  knew  not 
Latin.  The  popular  lan- 
guage and  popularstrains  of 
thought  more  and  more  prevailed  over 
that  style  which  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning a  sort  of  classicism.  The  earliest 
poems  had  been  given  forth  by  the 
learned  guild,  and  the  subject-matter  had 
little    popularity    in    it.       The     themes 


mental  refinement  continued  to  struggle 
for  expression,  and  though  the  classical 
models  were  abandoned,  The  love  and 
though  the  language  of  the  ™ll*™ZV* 
people  was  adopted,  the  reasons, 
themes  of  emotion,  particularly  of  love, 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  the  song. 
Dante,  in  his  Vita  Nuova,  remarks  that 
the  first  mediaeval  bards  who  used  the 
vulgar  tongue  in  their  compositions  did 
so    in    order  that   their    ladyloves,    who 


PLOWMAN  OF  LANGUEDOC— TYPE. 


were  rather  subjective  and  personal  than 
objective,  descriptive,  passionate.  But 
the  latter  themes  came  in,  and  the 
troubadour  cycle  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  proceeded  from  the 
Joglars,  or  folk  singers,  rather  than  from 
the  clerks. 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  the  latter 
class  of  composers  in  the  north  of 
France  that  gave  to  the  early  poetry  of 
that  country  its  rough,  popular,  and  war- 
like cast.      In  the   south,  the  old  senti- 


could  not  read  Latin,  might  enjoy  the 
effusion  of  sentiment  and  chivalry 
poured  out  in  the  folk  speech  rhymes. 

In  the  south  country,  in  all  places 
where  Provencal  was  cultivated,  in 
Catalonia  beyond  the  Pvr-  Age  and  ascend- 
enees,  and  indeed  through-  ^encXou- 
out  vSpain  and  Portugal,  the  badours. 
troubadours  became  ever-welcome  visit- 
ants to  the  people.  Their  influence  over 
the  public  mind  was  very  great.  Even 
in  the  north  of  France,  where  this  class 
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of  bards  were  not  well  received,  their 
productions  were  admired.  They  had 
caught  the  national  spirit.  Their  effu- 
sions did  much  to  kindle  the  rising  con- 
sciousness of  Europe.  The  reader  must 
revert  in  mind  to  the  complete  break-up 
of  society  under  feudalism  and  to  the 
Crusades  as  the  first  common  effort  of 
Europe  in  a  common  cause.  In  this 
cause  were  blended  the  zeal  of  the 
Church  and  the-lyrical  enthusiasm  of  the 
troubadours.  The  traveling  monk, 
going  from  place  to  place,  inciting  the 
people  to  insurrection  and  to  march 
against  the  Infidels  of  the  East,  found 
his  readiest  helper  in  the  wandering 
rhapsodist  who  recited  in  castle  halls, 
and  even  at  the  doors  of  the  homes 
of  peasants,  the  ballads  of  war  and 
devotion. 

We  can  easily  see  in  these  influences 
the  antecedent  suggestions  of  that  chiv- 
Sentiment  and  airy  which  was  soon  to  gild 
S™  the  darkness  of  the  age. 
chivalry.  Tlie  ideal  sentiments  which 

the  Provencal  poetry  embalmed,  which 
it  reiterated  and  enforced  in  every  quat- 
rain, were  the  premonitory  flashes  of  that 
gallantry  and  knighthood  which,  how- 
ever fictitious,  Ave  re  the  redeeming  fea- 
tures of  the  subsequent  epoch.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  popular  poetry  to  encour- 
age fidelity,  to  fan  the  flame  of  devotion, 
to  make  heroism  beautiful,  and  love  the 
principal  thing.  All  of  these  tendencies 
were  promoted  by  the  Provencal  litera- 
ture. No  other  peoples  of  modern  times 
have  had  the  lyrical  disposition  so 
strongly  developed  as  those  of  Southern 
France  and  Spain.  Provence  was  the 
land  of  song  and  of  singers  in  an  age 
when  gloom  and  violence  were  the  pre- 
vailing facts  in  the  general  society  of 
Western  Europe.  We  can  but  look  back 
with  admiration  and  sympathy  to  the 
small  but  ecstatic  flights  of  the  human 


mind  as  it  rose,  lark-like,  with  the  re- 
vival of  morning  in  the  sunny  regions 
of  ancient  Languedoc  and  around  the 
Mediterranean  coast  from  the  spurs  of 
the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

What  is  here  said  is  intended  merely 
as  illustrative  of   the  character  of   the 

Provenjal     branch     of     the    Persistency  of 

Latin  family  of  nations.  We  ^ttpL 
can  discover  in  the  condi-  bengals. 
tions  of  early  intellectual  development 
in  Southern  France  the  antecedents  of 
much  of  the  future  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  for  three  centuries  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  national  unity  between 
the  French  and  the  Provencals,  on  ac- 
count of  the  diverse  spirit  of  the  two 
peoples.  True,  the  language,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  manners,  the  political 
methods  of  the  French  nation  have 
been  extended  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  travel  and  intercourse  and  inter- 
marriage have  obliterated  the  more  con- 
spicuous features  of  diversity  present 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  ever  and  anon, 
even  to  the  middle  and  after  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  old  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  Provencals  revives  in  some 
form  of  political  or  social  action  at  vari- 
ance with  the  general  course  of  the 
French  people. 

Most  strikingly  was  this  displayed  in 
the  movements  of  a  hundred  years  ago 

which  led  to  the  revolution    Loyalty  and  lib  • 

of    1789,  and   which   gave  "ty  struggle  fo* 

'     •-"  *>  mastery  in  Fro- 

in  several  crises  a  deter-  vence. 
minate  course  to  that  great  conflict. 
Loyalty  was  a  quality  of  mind  and  action 
for  which  the  Provencals  had  been 
immemorially  distinguished.  Should 
they  abandon  the  venerable  monarchy? 
Should  they  remain  quiet  while  the  an- 
cient aristocratic  liberties  of  France 
were  swept  away?  Should  they  tame- 
ly submit  to  the  disgrace  and  overthrow 
of  the  mother  Church  ?     Much  of  the 
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history  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
turns  about  the  negative  answers  which 
were  given  by  the  Provencal  loyalists  in 
the  south  to  these  critical  questions.  It 
was  difficult  in  all  stages  of  the  great 
transformation  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  southern  populations  in  the  work 
of  transforming  France.  Time  and  again 
the  generals  of  the  republic  were  corn- 


Wherever  the  republican  spirit  broke 
out  in  Southern  France  in  the  days  of 
the  French  revolution,  it  flamed  with 
unusual  coruscations.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  did  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution appear  who  so  readily  grasped  the 
bottom  principles  of  the  conflict,  and 
who  at  so  early  a  day  reasoned  it  out  to 
its  ultimate  consequences. 


\3?W^ 


A  GIRONDIST  GUARD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.— Drawn  by  Eugene  Girardet. 


pelled  to  visit  the  southern  and  south- 
western  cities  with  fire  and  sword  in 
order  to  compel  acquiescence  in  the 
course  of  action  which  was  resisted  by 
the  ancient  spirit  of  the  race. 

At  the  same  time  another  old-time  qual- 
ity of  the  Provencal  mind  brought  forth 
an  opposite  result.  The  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  operated  to  produce 
in  certain  classes  and  in  certain  charac- 
ters precisely  the  reverse  of  that  loyal- 
ism   which   we   have   described   above. 


Many  of  the  principal  characters  of 
the    revolutionary    epoch   came  out    of 
southern  cities.  -The  whole  Provence  gives 
Gironde  may  be  regarded  t\£t?ot* 
as  Provencal.    TheGirond-  tion- 
ist    principles   of   society   and    govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  been  the  very 
bloom    of   the    Provencal  mind.     Mark 
well,  also,  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau.     No 
abler  than     he,    no  stronger,    appeared 
in  all    that    stormy    horizon.     He   was 
out  of   Provence.     Whence   came   that 
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body  of  republican  soldiers,  marching 
from  afar  ?  Steady,  steady  is  their 
tramp,  tramp,  on  their  way  to  the  north, 
10  Paris.  Tall,  swart  men,  but  lithe, 
they  are;  great-skulled,  strong,  resolute, 
unshorn  during  the  long  journey;  re- 
publican to  the  core.  They  are  singing 
this  song  on  the  march  and  at  the  gates 
of  Paris : 

"  Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory ! 
Hark,  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise  I" 

It  is  that  most  fiery  of  all  revolutionary 
songs  which  the  sons  of  men  have  sung 
as  they  have  gone  into  the  conflict.  It 
is  La  Marseillaise ;  and  the  name  carries 
with  it  to  all  posterity  the  place  from 
which  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  the 
patriotic  paean  was  first  chanted. 

What  town  is  that  yonder  on  the  coast*, 
precipitous  on  one  side,  fortified,  held  by 
royalists  in  league  with  the  English 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  hateful  to  re- 
publican France  ?  And  who  is  that 
bronzed  artillery  captain,  now  sleeping 
among  his  guns,  now  bounding  with  a 
lion's  spring  on  Fort  L'Eguillette?  The 
town  is  Toulon,  and  the  slight,  swarthy 
artillery  officer  has  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte! So  also  Lyons  tumbles  from 
her  foundations,  and  Marseilles  is  half 
consumed  with  fire  by  this  republican 
wrath  which  has  turned  back  to  bite 
and  burn  the  royalist  wrath  which  it 
had  left  behind  it.  All  this  is  Proven- 
cal— the  remains  of  an  old  race  conflict 
between  the  men  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  the  men  of  the  Seine. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  French  nation  as 
French  race  in-  such  has  been  indebted  to 
^ncaisfor  Provencal  influences  for  its 
refinement.  enlightenment   and    prog- 

ress. Especially  in  a  social  point  of 
view  did  the  predominant  people  take 
the  form  and  fashion  of  the  south.     In 


the  Middle  Ages  Central  France  had 
not  by  any  means  become  the  mirror  in 
which  all  the  rest  of  European  society 
must  discover  the  lineaments  of  polite- 
ness and  elegant  form.  The  society  of 
Paris,  such  as  it  became  under  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  was  an  importation  from  the 
south.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it 
had  already  been  discovered  that  in 
manners  and  customs,  in  costume  and 
address,  the  southern  knights  and  their 
ladies  were  far  superior  to  those  whose 
demesnes  lay  north  of  the  Loire. 

Thus  came  into  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  to  Paris,  to  Versailles,  that  type 
of  gay  and  gallant  social  in-  Teutonic  races 
tercourse  by  which  all  mod-  ^cTaSs 
era  societies  in  Europe  of  the  French. 
and  America  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
glassed  themselves  into  corresponding 
elegance.  Such  phenomena  as  we  are 
here  describing  are  not  easily  apprehen- 
sible. A  nation  is  never  conscious  of 
its  own  manners.  Society,  even  by  a 
conscious  effort,  can  not  see  itself.  It 
does,  however,  discover  in  other  socie- 
ties certain  pleasing  things,  and  is  likely 
to  imitate  and  adopt  them  as  its  own. 
This  imitation,  fortunately,  is  generally 
in  the  direction  of  superior  things  and 
against  the  barbarian  prejudices  of  the 
past.  There  is  existent  a  certain  pessi- 
mistic  view  of  human  affairs  which  re* 
fuses  to  recognize  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual benefits  and  elevating  tenden- 
cies of  polite  intercourse  such  as  the 
Gallo-Roman  race  has  developed  in 
France.  Others,  willing  to  recognize 
the  superior  refinements  established  by 
French  society,  still  hold  that  the  ruder 
forms  and  manners  which  have  come 
down  to  modern  times  in  the  Teutonic 
channel  are  better  for  the  people's  to 
whom  such  usages  have  descended.  But 
in  an  age  when  cosmopolitan  influences 
are  abroad,  such  a  view  of  the  case  is 
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too  narrow  and  provincial  to  be  accepted. 
The  same  compulsion  which  rests  upon 
French  society  to  accept  some  of  the 
sterner  principles  of  morality  which  are, 
at  least  nominally,  the  rules  of  action 
among  the  English-  and  German-speak- 
ing races,  rests  also  among  the  latter  to 
accept  the  polite  asstheticism  and  beau- 
tiful rules   of  social  intercourse  which 


French  society  has  produced.  And  the 
student  of  history  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  the  germs  of  this  beautiful 
social  structure,  of  its  accomplishments, 
its  gaiety,  its  cheerful  spirit  and  high 
color,  are  nearly  all  to  be  discovered  in 
that  sunny  country  of  love-lyrics  and 
courtesies — the  ancient  land  of  the  Pro- 
vencals. 


Chapter  LXXII.-The  Wallachians. 
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HERE  yet  remains  a 
sixth  and  last  division 
of  the  Latin  race,  the 
Wallachian.  It  may 
be  well  in  entering 
upon  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  this  last  of  the 
Roman  peoples  of  modern  times  to  note 
first  its  locus.  Geographically  speaking, 
Wallachia  lies  in  the  bowl  of  the  Dan- 
ube. The  shape  of  the  river  is  that  of 
the  Great  Dipper  transferred  to  the 
earth.     The  cup  is  open  to 

Geographical  i 

situation  of  Wai-  the  north.  The  situation 
is  such  as  well  might  hold 
the  residuum  of  a  great  race.  On  the 
east  and  south  and  a  large  part  of  the 
west  the  Danube  is  the  safe  boundary 
— that  Danube  which  in  the  closing 
epoch  of  the  Roman  republic  was  estab- 
lished as  the  frontier  line  against  barba- 
rism. 

The  student  of  history  need  not  be 
told  that  the  country  here  referred  to  is 
the  Dacia  of  the  Roman  empire.  With 
the  extension  of  the  imperial  power  the 
Eagles  were  moved  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  established  as  far  as  the  river 
Tyras,  the  modern  Dniester.  Between 
that  stream  and  the  Danube  the  prov- 
ince of  Dacia  was  organized  and  admin- 
istered from  the  time  of  the  early  Caesars 


until  after  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of 
the  West. 

The  reader  will  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Dacians  were  a  Gothic  race,  and  that 
of  all  the  barbarian  peo-  Relations  of  the 
pies  with  whom  Rome  came  f,"1" 
in  contact  on  the  frontier,  power, 
they  were  the  most  assimilated  by  her 
agency  and  influence.  It  was  out  of 
this  region  that  the  Visigoths  were 
transplanted  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube ;  and  from  the  same  source  the 
migration  of  the  Gothic  race  began,  and 
in  the  fifth  century  carried  a  new  eth- 
nic  current  into  Italy  and  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine  had  divided  the  Roman  empire, 
establishing  a  new  capital  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  happened  that  while  the 
Gothic  nations  were  pressing  to  the 
West,  the  Eastern  empire  may  be  said 
to  have  made  a  counterinvasion  of 
Gothland.  The  people  of  Dacia  had 
long  since  been  Christianized  by  the 
agency  of  their  great  evangel  Ulfilas, 
first  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  a 
German  tongue.  Other  influences  radi- 
ated from  the  East  and  joined  those  of 
the  West  in  Latinizing  the  tribes  on 
the  left  banks  of  the  Danube.  These 
accepted  the  language  and  institutions 
of  the  conquerors,  as  did  the  Celts  in 
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Gaul  and  the  Iberians  in  .Spain.  Here 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Latin 
race  in  this  region  so  far  removed  from 
Italy. 

But  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  at 

the  ethnic  origines  of  this  region.     Dacia 

was  one  of  the  most  inter- 

tionships  of  the    esting  countries  lying  along 

ancient  Get**.        thg    borders   of    the  R()man 

empire.      It  was  inhabited  originally  by 


inally  a  province  in  the  Persian  empire. 
Philip  of  Macedon  courted  and  dreaded 
this  people,  and  in  order  to  make  him- 
self strong  in  that  direction  sought  and 
obtained  the  daughter  of  the  Dacian 
king,  Cothelas,  in  marriage.  But  the 
Getae  were  not  safe  allies.  They  again 
joined  the  Scythian  tribes  when  Alex- 
ander invaded  this  region.  Lysimachus, 
King  of  Thrace,  at  one  time  sought  to 
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the  Getae,  an  Indo-European  tribe, 
thought  to  have  been  out  of  Illyria  or 
Thrace,  and  therefore  allied,  perhaps, 
ultimately  with  the  ^Eolic  Greeks.  The 
Getae  held  the  country  in  the  bowl  of 
the  Danube  at  the  time  when  Rome 
first  put  out  her  standards  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Europe.  The  Getae  were  war- 
like. Of  old,  the}-  had  joined  the  Scyth- 
ians in  their  resistance  to  Darius  the 
Great  when  that  monarch  invaded  Eu- 
rope.    For  a  short  time  Dacia  was  nom- 


subdue  them,  but  was  himself  routed 
and  obliged  to  give  his  daughter  to 
their  king  in  marriage.  Finally  he  fell 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  was  saved 
alive  and  restored  to  liberty  by  his  Ge- 
tian  son-in-law. 

The  Gauls  in  their  great  reflex  move- 
ment across  Europe  passed  TheDacicon- 
over    Dacia    and    defeated  S^tt 
the  Getae  in  battle.     They  with  them, 
sold  them  in  large  numbers  as  slaves  to 
tli c-  Athenians  and  other  Greeks.     Dur- 
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ing  the  first  half  of  the  first  century 
B.  C,  the  Daci,  thought  to  have  been 
kinsmen  of  the  Getse,  came  in  out  of 
Thrace.  They  were  emigrants  from  the 
vicinity  of  Rhodope  in  that  country,  and 
succeeded  in  the  year  57  B.  C.  in  effect- 
ing a  permanent  settlement  in  Dacia, 
which  henceforth  took  their  name.  For 
a  considerable  length  of  time  they  and  the 
Getas  were  co-countrymen,  but  the  Daci 
were  the  stronger,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  people  disappears  at  the  c-lose  of 
the  first  century  of  our  era. 

At  this  time  the  Dacians  were  among 


carried  by  the  conquerors  into  the  con- 
quered country.  Trajan's  bridge  was 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
site  is  still  pointed  out  by. travelers. 

It  was  in  honor  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Roman  arms  and  of  the  successful 
campaigns  of  the  emperor  that  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  at  Rome,  was  reared. 
Most  of  the  figures  on  the  exterior  of 
that  superb  monument  were  those  of 
Dacian  captives.  It  was  a  barbarian 
warrior  of  the  same  race  who  was  taken 
as  a  model  for  the  Dying  Gladiator,   at 
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the  most  formidable  races  with  whom 
Dacia  becomes  the  Romans  had  to  contend 
toS?S3S?  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 

victories.  pjre_       ft  was    jn    ,0I   \x   TJ). 

that  Trajan  went  against  them  in  person, 
and  meeting  them  at  a  place  afterwards 
called  Pratum  Trajani,  or  Trajan's 
Crossroads,  overthrew  them  in  battle. 
Three  years  later  he  made  another  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  capital,  Varhely,  the 
Dacian  king,  Vecebulas,  committed 
suicide,  and  the  country  became  a 
Roman  province.  The  usual  plan  was 
adopted  of  securing  future  good  order. 
A  bridge  was  constructed  across  the 
Danube,  and  three  great  military  roads, 
built    after   the    Roman    manner,    were 


Rome.  Lord  Byron  has  not  failed  to 
catch  the  reference  to  the  nationality  of 
the  expiring  soldier  who  "leans  upon 
his  hand,"  and 

"  Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

But  it  was  not  only  by  military  roads 
and  bridges,   not  only  by  the  transfer- 
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ence  of  masses  of  captives  to  Italy,  to  be 

kept  there  in  slavery  or  made  a  sport  for 

the    populace,    that    Rome 

The  empire  col- 

onizes;  absorp-    sought  to  establish  her  do- 

tion  of  the  race.  ...  - 

minion  in  conquered  prov- 
inces. It  was  chiefly  by  colonizing  them 
with  Roman  subjects  that  she  trusted  to 
maintain  her  authority  and  hold  the 
scepter  of  good  order  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Thus  did  she  in  Dacia.  Col- 
onies were  gathered  from 
other  provinces  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  country  beyond 
the  Danube.  It  is  not  known 
how  many  of  these  Roman 
settlements  were  planted  in 
the  country,  but  their  number 
was  sufficient.  Dacia  was  Ro- 
manized, and  the  subject  peo- 
ple— Dacians,  descendants  of 
the  Getae,  scattered  companies 
of  Goths,  all  more  or  less  amal- 
gamated — ■  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  and  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  stronger  than 
they.  It  was  the  same  situ- 
ation which  we  have  already 
seen  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  Por- 
tugal, and  which  we  shall 
hereafter  see  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  people 
of  Dacia  as  early  as  the  second 
_,.   _    .  century  of  our  era  became 

The  Goths  press  .     . 

the Danubian  Latinized.  This  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  Goths. 
The  reader  of  history  will  recall  how 
in  the  times  of  Domitian  Rome  had 
quailed  before  the  Dacian  people,  and 
had  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  Tra- 
janian  wars  had  ended  this  humilia- 
tion ;  but  the  Dacians  continued  warlike 
until  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
when  Aurelian  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  from  beyond  the  Danube,  and 


to  constitute  that  river  the  frontier  line 
of  the  empire.  Thereafter  the  Roman 
legions  had  their  station  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  lay  open 
to  a  Gothic  conquest.  As  early  as  248 
A.  D.  the  latter  race  was  sufficiently 
strong  in  Dacia  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
the  empire.  The  Emperor  Claudius  de- 
feated them  in  battle  at  Naisus,  in  Dar- 
dania,  in   the  year  269.     Aurelian  had 


TRAJAN — IMPERIAL  TYPE. 

battles  with  them.  But  it  was  their 
growing  power  north  of  the  Danube  that 
led  that  emperor  to  withdraw  from  Da- 
cia, and  constitute  the  river  the  boundary 
between  Rome  and  barbarism. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Gothic  race 
passed  through  Dacia  on  its  way  to  the 
southwest.  There  was  a  considerable 
period  when  the  Goths  were 

.  .  Ethnic  constitu- 

predominant  m  the  coun-  tion  of  the  wai- 
try,  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er they  ever  constituted  a  majority  of 
the  population.     In  the  districts  that  lay 
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back  from  the  river  the  probability  is 
that  the  old  Daciati  tribes  still  con- 
tinued to  preponderate  in  numbers  and 
extent.  In  fact,  that  Dacia  to  which 
history  has  been  so  much  disposed  to 
point  as  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Teutonic 
civilization,  the  center  of  the  Maeso- 
Gothic  culture  to  which  Ulfilas's  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  contributed  so 
powerfully,  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  within  the  limits  of  the  empire 
proper.  We  may  thus  consider  theWal- 
lachian  race  to  have  been  constituted 
ethnically  of  a  substratum  of  Aryanisrn 
composed  of  two  ancient  Thracian  races, 
the  Getas  and  the  Dacians.  The  latter 
were  Romanized  at  the  beginning-  of  the 
second  century.  A  large  Roman  popu- 
lation was  directly  imported,  and  from 
this  the  subsequent  language  and  man- 
ners and  tendencies  of  the  race  were 
chiefly  derived.  Then  came  the  Goths, 
the  second,  or  Germanic,  stratum  in  the 
composition  of  the  people;  then  a  long 
administration  extending  from  the  East- 
ern capital  of  the  empire  and  bringing 
with  it  many  elements  of  Latin  and  even 
of  Greek  derivation ;  finally,  the  subju- 
gation of  the  country  by  the  Turks. 

The   history  of  the  Wallachian    race 

from    the    time    of    the    overthrow    of 

the    Western     empire     of 

Outline  of  the  ■"• 

vicissitudes  of  the  Romans  to  the  subver- 
the  race.  .  /.    , ,         -,-, 

sion  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire by  the  Turcomans  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  We  may  assume  that  the  race 
elements  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed continued  in  fusion  and  growth 
without  much  disturbance  until  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  Slavs  came  in  from 
the  north  and  greatly  modified  the 
population.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  language  that  this  invasion 
amounted  to  a  conquest ;  for  the  largest 
single  element  of  words  in  the  Vlach, 
or  Wallachian,  language,  after  the   Ro- 


man element,  is  Slavic.  There  must 
have  been  a  very  considerable  infusion 
of  a  northern  stock  to  have  produced 
so  great  a  change  in  the  speech  of  the 
people. 

After  this  event  the  country  continued 
as  it  had  been,  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  for  several  centuries.  In  the 
year  1290  a  Transylvania  leader  called 
Radul  Negru,  who  bore  the  title  of  way- 
■wode  of  the  Roumans,  came  down  with 
large  forces  and  established  his  capital 
at  Argish.  After  this  time  the  nominal 
dependence  on  the  Greek  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople was  broken  and  the  country 
was  what  was  called  a  waywodate,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Hungary. 
But  at  length  Wallachia  became  inde- 
pendent, and  remained  so  until  the  be- 
ginning of  those  Mohammedan  conquests 
which  presently  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Constantinople. 

After  this  event  the  Turcoman  sultans 
were  wont  to  appoint  a  ruler  for  Walla- 
chia and  Moldavia,  and  to 

The  Wallachiana 

a  certain  extent  the  pop-  at  bottom  a  Ro- 
ulation  was  again  modified  manPe°Pe- 
by  Turkish  influences.  In  the  bottom, 
however,  and  essentially,  it  continued  to 
be  a  Roman  people,  with  a  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  modern  Roumanians  are  to  be 
considered  in  ethnography  and  general 
history.  They  constitute  the  easternmost 
branch  of  the  Latin  race,  and  have  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  their  language 
and  institutions  from  the  Latin  and  from 
precedents  which  were  established  under 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  language  is  known  as  Vlach.    The 
word  is  the  old  Gothic  Voloch,  which  has 
in  the  Slavic  tongue  been  The  Vlach  lan- 
modified  into  Vlach.     The  ^f^0"" 
people,      however,     called  "line." 
themselves  Rumeni,  Romctii,  or  Romani. 
The    first    syllable,    however,    is    pro- 
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nounced  rou — the  whole  being-  another 
example  of  a  people  of  one  name  speak- 
ing a  language  of  another  name.     As 
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we  have  said,  there  is  every  evidence 
that  this  Vlach,  or  Rouman,  race  belongs 
ethnically  in  the  Latin  stem.    In  general, 
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the  distribution  of  the  people  so  called 
is  throughout  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Roumania,  embracing  the  two  mediaeval 


countries  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
But  here  again  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  limiting  ethnic  facts 
with  lines.  No  race  of  men  is  or  has 
ever  been  circumscribed  with  a  geo- 
graphical line.  The  latter  is  an  artifice 
adopted  by  men  for  political  convenience. 
The  youth  in  his  nonage  passing  from 
one  country  to  another  expects  to  find  a 
line  on  the  earth ;  but  finds  none.  He 
is  surprised  to  see  the  houses  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  "  line  "  built  after  the  same 
pattern  and  inhabited  by  the  same  kind 
of  people.  He  must  search  long  before 
he  will  find  the  people  on  one  side  of 


JEW   OF   BUCHAREST — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 

the  "line"  speaking  a  language  differ- 
ent from  that  spoken  by  those  on  the 
other  side.  Manners  and  customs  are 
confluent  along  all  such  selvages;  and 
in  the  flowing  together  and  interming- 
ling of  all  currents  the  expected  "  line  " 
becomes  a  myth. 

We  should  not  expect  to  bound  the 
Rouman  race  by  the  limits  outspread  of 
of  Roumania.   'in  fact,  it  ™^m. 
has  spread  over  the  bound-  rounding  states. 
aries  of  the  kingdom  in  every  direction. 
It  has  even  on  the  south  flowed  across 
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the  Danube.  The  central  valleys  of  the 
Pindus  mountains  are  inhabited  by  Rou- 
manians; that  is,  people  speaking  the 
Ylach  language  and  descended  originally 
from  the  Latin  stirps.  There  is  a  colony 
of  them  in  Epirus  and  others  in  ^Etolia 
and  Acarnania,  and  in  different  districts 
of  Albania,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Bulgaria.  Northward  of  the  kingdom 
of  Roumania  the  race  has  extended 
into  Bessarabia  and  into  the  countries  of 
South  Russia.  Transylvania  has  re- 
ceived the  Roumanians  in  several  re- 
gions, and  Hungary,  particularly  Banat, 
is  partly  populated  by  the  same  family. 


country  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  the 
I  Inns,  the  Gepidae,  the  Avars,  the  Slavs, 
and  the  Bulgarians — to  the  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  the  Roman  stock.  The  fact 
is  also  cited  that  we  have  a  particular 
account  of  a  Roumanian  colony  planted 
in  the  country  in  the  year  1222,  as 
though  that  were  the  origin  of  the  mod- 
ern people.  But  if  we  admit  all  this, 
the  facts  remain  as  they  were  before — 
that  a  Latin-sjjeaking  people  have  given 
tone  and  character  and  ethnic  constitu- 
tion to  the  whole  race  occupying  the 
great  bowl  on  the  left  of  the  Lower 
Danube. 


ARGIS. 


It  has  even  spread  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  Servia  the  Roumanian  ele- 
ment is  preponderant,  and  in  Istria  the 
same  stock  is  represented  by  the  people 
called  Cici,  who  are  classified  as  Romani. 
Centrally,  however,  the  race  has  its  locus 
in  ancient  Dacia  as  that  province  was 
constituted  in  the  times  of  Trajan. 

A  recent  school  of  writers,  headed  by 
Rcesler,  have  controverted  the  original 
Roman  elements  Roman  derivation  of  the 
^2SS1  Wallachians.  It  has  been 
acter.  urged    by   them   that    the 

old  Latin  colonists  were  withdrawn  in 
the  times  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  and 
particularly  that  in  subsequent  ages  the 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Latin  colonists  who  planted  themselves 
— or  were  planted  rather  by 

.  .In  ethnic  forma- 

the  republic  and  empire —  tion  the  strong- 

,-         •  ,-,        est  part  pre  vails 

in  foreign  parts  were  the 
dominant  people,  ruling  the  provincials 
as  they  Avould.  If  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  centuries  afterwards  these  colo- 
nials were  formally  withdrawn,  their 
blood  could  not  be  withdrawn,  nor  could 
the  institutions,  the  language,  which  they 
had  left  behind  with  their  blood  be  again 
transplanted  from  the  place  in  which 
they  had  taken  permanent  root.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  colonists  sent 
out  from  Rome  and  established  in  con- 
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quered  provinces  rapidly  drew  to  them- 
selves the  better  elements  of  the  native 
society.  We  must  consider  that  such  a 
relation  was  one  of  license,  that  the  for- 
malities of  marriage  would  be  little  re- 
garded, and  that  a  Latin  colony  would  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  generations  so 
diffuse  itself  among  the  subject  people 
as  to  be  henceforth  ineradicable.  It  was 
thus,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  ethnic 
constitution  of  the  Wallachian  race  was 
given  its  Roman  cast,  and  the  subse- 
quent inroads  of  migrating  barbarian 
tribes  could  not  displace  the  stronger 
race  which  had  established  itself  in  the 
country. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
Wallachian  race,  considered  as  a  mem- 
The  Wallachian  ber  of  the  Latin  family,  is 
?nt°osuS££L  Peking  definition;  that 
jng  regions.  jS)    that    the    division   be- 

tween this  people  and  the  surrounding 
nations  is  not  clear  enough  to  constitute 
an  ethnic  demarcation.  On  the  north 
there  is  a  fading  out  of  race  character- 
istics and  an  interfusion  of  the  Molda- 
vians and  Wallachians  with  the  people 
of  Bessarabia  and  Southern  Russia. 
On  the  side  of  Greece  there  is  the  same 
merging,  in  the  Pindus  region,  with 
the  Albanians,  and  on  the  west  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  at  what  point  the  Walla- 
chian element  ceases  to  predominate 
over  the  Hungarian.  On  all  sides  there 
is  a  certain  fading  out  of  the  distinct 
ethnography  which  we  are  able  to  trace 
in  the  case  of  the  Italians  and  the  other 
members  of  the  great  Roman  family. 

But  this  result  has  arisen  in  part  from 
geographical  considerations.  The  read- 
Lack  of  geo-  erwill  perceive  at  a  glance 
SSSmS"  how  greatly  the  ethnic  sol- 
raoe-  idarity  of  the  Italians,  the 

Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  have  been 
maintained    by  the    great  walls  of  the 

Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  and  the  circum- 
M. — Vol.  2 — 33 


jacent  oceans.  In  Wallachia  there  has 
been  no  such  natural  protection  to  the 
integrity  of  the  race ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  Roumanian  blood  has  diffused 
itself,  as  we  have  seen,  across  the  bor 


BULGARIAN   OF   SOPHIA — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  Emile  Bayard,  from  a  photogtaph. 

ders,  spreading  among  many  kindreds 
on  all  sides.  It  may  also  be  remem- 
bered that  few  countries  have  been  so 
many  times  violently  agitated  by  barba- 
rian invasions  and  counter-conquests  of 
foreign  nations  as  has  Wallachia.     The 
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bowl  of  the  Danube  in  which  the  coun- 
try lies  was  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed,  fun- 
nel, into  which  all  the  barbarism  of 
Northeastern  Europe  was  wont  to  pour 
itself,  in  the  attempt  to  find  open  sluices 
into  the  West.  Nevertheless,  if  we  take 
our  stand  in  what  was  ancient  Dacia, 
the  Dacia  of  Trajan  and  Aureliau,  we 
shall  find  around  us  the  descendants  of 
a  race  as  truly  Latin  in  its  original  deri- 
vation as  the  French  or  the  Spaniards. 


pressure  from  the  side  of  Asia.  South- 
western Asia  has  borne  hard  on  North- 
eastern Europe.  Certain  cosmic  forces 
have  worked  constantly  as  a  draft  upon 
Asiatic  barbarism;  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  those  forces  are  compulsive, 
urging  forward  the  peoples  of  Asia  from 
behind,  driving  them  upon  Europe  with 
a  violence  as  though  they  had  been  dis- 
charged from  a  volcanic  mortar. 

The    uncivilized,  or  at  most  half-civ- 


HOME  OF  A  PEASANT  PROPRIETOR— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


For  historical  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  readily  apprehend,  the  Wal- 
Conditionsin  lachians  have  been  of 
fetlrdLteLT  later  development  as  a  peo- 
merit,  pie    than  the   other   mem- 

bers of  the  Latin  family.  The  causes 
for  this  tardiness  in  race  evolution  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  general  condition 
of  Eastern  Europe  for  much  more  than 
a  thousand  years — we  might  say  for  fif- 
teen hundred    years — has  been    one    of 


ilized,  condition  of  the  region  from 
which  the  Asiatics  have  been  thus  con- 
stantly vomited  into  Europe  has  made  it 

impossible  for  the  countries   Asiatic  barba- 

this  side  of  the  Ural  moun-  £fcf  ™ 
tains  and  the  Caspian  to  forces, 
civilize  with  energy  and  rapidity.  The 
spectacle  has  been  that  of  the  constant 
displacement  of  more  refined  and  settled 
popidations  by  those  less  refined  and 
less  settled  in   their  habits.     Hardly  to 
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re- 


footina:. 


the  present  clay  has  this  barbarian  pres- 
sure ceased.  Russia  at  the  present  time 
bears  hard  on  all  the  countries  to  the 
west  and  south.  She  presses  them  with 
a  force  that  she  does  not  herself  under- 
stand, with  a  passion  which 
she  could  not  herself  interpret. 
Several  of  the  Danubian  coun- 
tries have  suffered  seriously 
from  this  ethnic  and  cosmic 
condition.  Trees  do  not  grow 
well  in  a  situation  where  the 
landslide  prevails.  They 
quire  permanence  of 
So  also  does  man.  If  his  na- 
tive place  seems  to  slip  from  its 
foundation,  or  if  some  violence 
which  he  can  not  control  presses 
him  from  his  habitat,  he  be- 
comes angry  with  the  disturbed 
order  of  nature,  and  is  more  dis- 
posed to  take  the  barbarian 
mood  of  the  force  which  has 
provoked  him  than  he  is  to  cre- 
ate a  civilization  for  his  descend- 
ants. 

The  peoples  inhabiting  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Roumania 
have  been  peculiarly  distressed 
Roumanians       by    the    action    of 

££££££  tliese  seneral  laws« 

of  repose.  anci    have    hardly 

yet  assured  themselves  of  that 
permanency  which  is  requisite 
for  the  creation  of  the  higher 
forms  of  the  civilized  life.  Fully 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation are  still  in  the  agricultural 
stage.  True,  the  country  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  barley,  and 
corn ;  but  the  methods  of  cultivation  are 
primitive  and  imperfect,  and  such  im- 
provements as  have  been  introduced  in 
the  ancient  methods  have  resulted  from 
*h*,  importation  of  foreign  capital. 


To  the  present  day  the  Wallachian 
peasants  may  be  seen  scratching  the 
earth  with  that  ancient  form  of  plow  the 
share  of  which,  resembling  a  lancehead, 
enters  the  ground  horizontally,  and  is 


sixth 


little  more  than  a  drag, 
the  whole  country  is  still  covered  with 
the  original  forest.  One  acre  out  of 
every  hundred  and  twenty-five  is  planted 
with    the   vine.      The   principal  annual 
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production  is  in  the  great  cereals,  the 

abundance  of  which  has  within    recent 

times  made  Wallachia,  as 

Methods  of  pro- 
duction; princi-    well  as  some   other  of   the 
pal  resources.        ,-,  ,  •  , 

Danubian  provinces,  a  rival 

of    tbe    United    States    in    the    wheat 

markets  of  the  world. 

It   is  only  in  recent    times    that   the 

railroad  and  the  telegraph  have  made 


towed  up  and  down  the  Danube  accord- 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  crop.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Rouma- 
nia  is  carried  on  with  Austria,  thirty 
per  cent  with  Great  Britain,  and  ten  per 
cent  with  France.  The  interior  trade 
of  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
are    about    four   hundred   thousand   in 


COURT  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  SURPATELE.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


their  way  into  Wallachia.  The  first  rail- 
Physicaiim-  way  was  laid  in  1869.  In 
provementsand    ,  884  the  lines  had  extend- 

progress;  trade  ^ 

and  the  octroi.  e(j  to  about  a  thousand 
miles,  and  the  telegraph  to  nearly  three 
thousand  miles.  As  yet  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  Roumania  are  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  require  enumeration. 
The  principal  of  these  are  petroleum  re- 
fineries, refineries  for  sugar,  steam 
flouring  mills,  and  peculiar  floating 
grist  mills  for  grinding  corn,    that   are 


Roumania.  The  cities  of  the  country 
have  generally  adopted  the  Octroi,  or  in- 
ternal tariff  system  of  trade,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  commercial  interests. 

Bucharest  is  as  yet  the  only  Roumanian 
city  of  the  first  class,  though  Yassy  and 
Galatz  are  both  approach-  ^.     .,_    . 

*  *  Distribution  of 

ing    the  line  of   a    hundred    the  Roumanian 

thousand  inhabitants  each.  popua  10n 
Out  of  a  population  of  over  eight  mil- 
lion there   were,   in    1883,    only  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  pupils  in 
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the  primary  schools.  Bucharest  and 
Yassy  have  each  its  university,  with 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  a  hundred  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  and  over  seven 
hundred  students.  Most  of  the  young 
Roumanians  of  promise  who  desire  a 
university  education  go  abroad  to  obtain 
it,  the  greater  number  of  them  to  Paris. 
The  Roumania  academy  has  furnished 
in  recent  years  the  beginnings  of  scien- 
tific culture,  and  its  reputation  is  rapid- 
ly extending. 


vestigations,  we  may  begin  with  Portu- 
gal as  unity.  Counting  the  Portuguese 
as  one,  the  Roumanians  will  be  repre- 
sented by  two,  the  Spaniards  by  three, 
the  Italians  by  seven,  apd  the  French 
by  ten.  This  proportion  does  not  in- 
clude the  Brazilian  Portuguese  or  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  Spaniards, 
but  does  include  the  Provencals  with  the 
French.  Neither  ethnography  nor  his- 
tory any  longer  keeps  up  the  distinction 
between    the    Provencal   race    and  the 


ITALIAN  IDEALS. -The  I 


E  Venus. — Drawn  by  Paquicr,  from  a  pi 


Relative  devel 
opment  and 
promise  of  the 
Latin  races. 


We  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  the 
present  inquiry  from  which  some  gener- 
al views  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Latin  races  in  their 
distribution  and  character. 
Of  those  peoples  who  have  their  ethnic 
origin  in  the  Roman  stem,  the  French 
have  the  first  place.  This  may  be  said 
of  every  element  of  civilization  with  the 
exception  of  art.  In  artistic  develop- 
ment, the  first  place  must  be  accorded  to 
the  Italians.  As  to  population,  which 
is  the  great  starting  point  of  all  such  in- 


dominant  people  with  which  it  has  been 
merged.  Such  distinction  must  be  pre- 
served when  we  are  considering  the 
ethnic  antecedents  of  the  peoples  in  the 
north  and  the  south  of  France,  but  since 
the  revolution  of  1789,  the  merging  of 
the  one  with  the  other  has  been  effected 
to  the  extent  of  nationalizing  both 
branches  of  the  Gallo-Roman  race  under 
the  common  name  of  French. 

If  we  consider  the  relative  extent  of 
the  departure  of  the  several  Latin  races 
from   the  ancient  Roman  type,  we  shall 
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Italians  and 
Wallachians 
most  strongly 
deflected  from 
Roman  type. 

family.     If 


be  surprised  to  find  that  the  home  pi  o- 
ple,  that  is,  the  Italians,  have  perhaps 
gone  as  far  from  the  origi- 
nal standard  as  any  of  the 
other  five  branches  of  the 
we  bring  together  groups 
of  the  average  representatives  of  the 
Italian,  the  Wallachian,  the  French,  the 
Provencal,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portu- 
guese families,  and  a  group  of  ancient 
Romans  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we 
shall  find  the  Italians  as  widely  deflected 
from  the  originals  as  any  other  division 
of  the  race  with  the  possible  exception  of 


even  his  cloak,  flung  toga-wise  around 
his  person,  and  particularly  the  cruelty 
of  disposition  to  which  he  can  be  easily 
provoked,  all  tell  unmistakably  of  a 
Roman  original. 

Among  these  groups,  the  French  have 
gone  farthest  in  the  direction  of  modern 
sympathies — farthest  from 
the  stateliness,  hauteur, 
and  autocracy  of  the  orig- 
inal stock.  Indeed  the 
we  have  seen,  have  themselves  become 
in  large  measure  the  standards  by  which 
all  the  sympathetic  and  sociable  qualities 


French  have  the 
leadership  of  the 
Latin  family. 

French,    as 


e  cn^ra\  lnsr 


the  Wallachians.  This  is  true  even  in 
language.  Linguistically  considered,  the 
greatest  departure  from  Latin  is  the 
Wallachian,  and  that  which  has  best 
preserved  the  original  is  Portuguese. 
Next  to  Wallachian,  French  has  been 
most  deflected  from  the  Latin  standard ; 
then  Italian,  and  then  Spanish. 

Perhaps  in  personal  bearing,  in  man- 
ners, and  certainly  in  such  details  as 
costume,  the  Spanish  group  would  be 
Spaniards  in  nearest  to  the  Roman. 
pre^rCttto!  ^  Spaniard  lacks  much 
man  original.  0f  the  vehemence  and 
strength,  the  aggressive  energy,  of  his 
prototype,  but  his  haughtiness,  his  cold, 
severe  countenance,  his  high  manners, 


of  modern  life  are  measured.  After  the 
French,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Italians 
are,  especially  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century,  most  nearly  assimilated  to  the 
social,  political,  and  ethnic  standards  of 
the  present  age ;  next  after  these,  the 
Portuguese,  and  finally  the  Spaniards. 
In  learning  and  intellectual  acumen 
the  French  are  again  far  in  advance  of 
the  other  Latin  races.  The  Italians  are, 
however,  in  an  intellectual  evolution 
which  may  soon  make  them  the  rivals  of 
their  neighbors  across  the  mountains. 
In  sculpture  and  painting  Italy  still 
holds  the  palm,  but  the  achievements  of 
the  French  are  in  close  rivalry  to  their 
southern  kinsmen.     The  artistic  devel- 
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nor  Portuguese 
any  time  distin- 
by  investigating 
No  great  astron- 


opment  of  mediaeval  Spain,  particularly 
in  painting,  promised  magnificent  re- 
sults, but  the  promise  was  blasted  at  the 
close  of  tbe  sixteenth  century. 

In  scientific  achievement  the  palm  be- 
longs to  the  French  and  Italians,  in  the 
Estimates  as  to    order  named.     Neither  the 

science ;  the  q         •  -l 

American  Span-    »panisn 

ish  peoples.  have  at 
guished  themselves 
the  laws  of  nature, 
omer,  geologist,  or  physicist  has  arisen 
south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  Portu- 
guese branch  of  the  Latin  family  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  es- 
pecially of  the  promise  exhibited  in  the 
Brazilian  division.  Of  all  the  states  of 
the  two  Americas,  Brazil  is  most  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  pall  and  paralysis  which 
have  fallen  upon  the  home  peoples  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  have  affected  the 
Brazilian  branch  of  the 
race.  As  to  the  American 
Spanish  peoples,  they  are 
altogether  assimilated  in 
their  character  with  the 
original  stock  in  Spain. 
In  only  a  few  particulars 
has  Mexico  improved  up- 
on the  countryfrom  which 
her  dominant  people  has 


been  derived.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Hispanio-South  American  states. 

The  Latin  race  in  its  entirety  numbers 
at  the  present  day  just  about  one  hun- 
dred million  of  people.  .Of  these,  four 
tenths  are  French  and  three  tenths  Ital- 
ians.   These  two  Constitute   France  famishes 

the  bulk  of  the  race.  They  ^S" 
also  furnish  its  momentum.  races- 
It  is  in  France  that  we  must  take  out 
stand  if  we  would  find  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  the  energies  of  the  Latin  race. 
Here  it  displays  itself  in  all  its  efflores- 
cence and  grandeur.  Here  it  has  become 
emancipated,  and  has  taken  on  its  own 
leafage  and  blossom  and  fruit.  It  is  a 
great  distance  from  Alba  Longa,  from 
Lavinium,  from  Roma  Quadrata,  to  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  from  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus  to  the  Invalides ;  from 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  to  the  Tuileries ; 
from  the  Circus  to  the  Louvre ;  but  it  re- 
quires so  great  a  span  to  reach  from  the 
origin  to  the  culmination 
of  the  Roman  race.  The 
Arc  de  Triomphe  rises  in 
place  of  the  Arch  of  Titus , 
the  Place  de  la  Concord 
receives  the  sunshine  in- 
stead of  the  Forum,  and 
the  Grand  Opera  House 
stands  in  lieu  of  the  Coli- 
seum. 


BOOK   X.-THE  CELTS. 


Chapter  lxxiii.-The  Gauls  Proper. 


IEGINNING  with  the 
Ruddy  races  of  man- 
kind and  with  the 
Aryan  division  of  those 
races,  we  have  now 
considered  the  East- 
ern branches  of  that 
great  family,  and  also  the  Grasco- 
Italic  branch  in  the  West.  We  have 
followed  the  race  in  its  distribution  east- 
ward, across  the  plateaus  of  Iran, 
through  the  gaps  of  the  Hindu-Kush, 
into  the  valleys  of  India,  as  far  to  the 
east  as  the  Malay  peninsula,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the  sunrise 
excursion  of  the  Aryans; 

Summary  of  the  * 

subjects  thus       and  we  have  iollowed  the 

far  considered.  r        m      j  *1 

same  family  from  the  same 
original  nidus  westward  by  one  of  its 
divisions  through  Asia  Minor,  across  the 
JEgean,  pausing  to  note  its  marvelous 
historical  developments  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  tracing  the  transformation  of  the 
Graeco-Italic  peoples,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  into  their  recent  developments, 
and  bounding  at  last  the  Western  excur- 
sion with  the  limits  of  Brazil.  The 
spectacle  of  a  race  of  men  thus  distribut- 


ing itself,  under  its  own  laws,  without 
compulsory  historical  processes,  in  obe- 
dience to  natural  instincts,  and  under 
no  restraints  except  that  of  environment 
as  far  in  one  direction  as  the  foot-hilla 
of  Burmah  and  in  the  other  direction  as 
far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Ama- 
zonas,  is  sufficiently  striking  and  pictur- 
esque. 

But  the  Western  excursion  of  the 
Aryans  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
Grseco-Italicans.  The  stream  that  bore 
them  away  contained  much  Graeco-itaUcans 
of  the  historical  potency  ^^to 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  New  World, 
there  was  another  world  yet  to  come, 
that  modern  world  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  the  past;  and  it  was  the 
destiny  of  things  that  the  impulse  which 
carried  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  their 
tremendous  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur 
in  antiquity  should  sink  into  the  earth 
before  reaching  the  world  which  we  in- 
habit. Meanwhile,  however,  there  Avere 
in  preparation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
other  races  of  men  to  whom  was  assigned 
in  a  large  measure  the  destiny  of  build- 
ing the  great  structure  of  modern  times. 
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These  northern  races  also,  like  their 

kinsmen    in    the    eastern    and    central 

peninsulas      of      Southern 

Celtic  and  Teu-     £_ 

tonic  races  next    Europe,    were     Aryans. 

claim  attention.     T  •*       .-,  ,,  •    . 

Like  them,  they  came  into 
Europe  from  the  East ;  like  them,  they 
were  distributed  to  their  respective  lo- 
calities by  their  own  migrations  and 
conflicts;  like  them,  in  course  of  time 
they  fixed  themselves  in  permanent  res- 
idence in  various  European  countries; 
and  like  them,  they  have  now  risen  to 
grandeur,  renown,  and  power.  Whether 
the  civilization  which  they  have  builded 
will  outlast  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  or 
whether  in  course  of  time  it  also  will 
sink  into  the  dust,  leaving  the  Western 
world  for  other  races  to  dominate, 
remains  for  the  veiled  future  to  reveal. 

We  come,  then,  in  the  present  chapter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  races  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe.  We 
have  at  this  part  of  the  inquiiy  less 
light  from  the  historic  page  than  was 
furnished  from  the  records  of  the  Grseco- 
Italic  races.  The  late  literary  develop- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  Northern  Europe, 
of  the  Celts,  of  the  Teutonic  families, 
has  left  their  primitive  history  in  great 
obscurity.  But  ingenious  inquiry,  pa- 
tient archaeological  research,  the  faithful 
comparison  of  data,  have  enabled  the 
modern  scholar  to  extract  even  from 
the  barbarism  of  Northern  Europe  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  a  rational  ethnog- 
raphy. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  next  place,  begin- 
ning with  the  Celtic  peoples,  take  our 
Determining  the  stand  at  the  point  of  their 
Selucfacede.  departure  from  the  north- 
partnre.  western  stream  of  Aryan- 

ism  and  trace  out  to  their  ultimate  forms 
and  manifestations  the  various  branches 
of  the  race.  The  reader  will  not  have 
forgotten  that  in  prehistoric  times  the 
westbound  Aryans  parted  in  Armenia, 


eastward  from  the  Black  sea,  in  the  coun- 
try between  that  stormy  water  and  the 
still  more  stormy  Caspian,  and  that  they 
proceeded  thenceforth  by  a  direct  west- 
ern and  a  northwestern  departure  into 
Europe. 

It  is  the  northwestern  course  which 
we  are  now  to  pursue.  In  this  line  we 
find  the  potency  of  all  the  races  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  with  the  still  more 
remote  exception  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Basques. 
These  latter  races  were  amalgamated 
with  the  Grseco-Italic  family,  constituting 
what  may  in  general  be  called  the  South 
Europeans,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  North  Europeans.  The  latter  flowed 
in  a  northwesterly  direction,  maintain- 
ing a  tolerable  solidarity  until  they 
reached  a  latitude  above  that  of  the  up- 
per extremities  of  the  Black  sea.  Here 
they  again  parted  and  spread.  Hitherto 
the  common  migratory  stream  had  con- 
tained the  potency  of  the  Celtic,  the 
Slavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Lettic 
families  of  men. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  movement  to  the  northwest  and  into 
Europe  of  these  various  Bacemove- 
primitive  families  was  co-  ££££££ 
incident  for  the  different  dent- 
tribes.  It  is  because  they  were  not  co- 
incident that  we  are  able  to  take  them 
up  in  something  resembling  a  histori- 
cal sequence  and  consider  them  one  by 
one.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  van- 
guard in  this  case  was  the  Celts.  Just 
as  the  rough  Romans  and  the  ^Eolic 
Greeks,  or  rather  the  tribes  out  of 
which  these  peoples  were  destined  to 
spring,  were  in  the  van  of  the  Grseco- 
Italic  races,  so  the  Celts  may  be  said 
to  have  led  the  way  into  Western  Eu- 
rope by  the  northern  route.  It  is  here 
insisted  that  the  reader  must  be  famil« 
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iar  with  the  map  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; and  if  lie  will  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  ethnic  movements 
which  we  are  here  delineating,  lie  must 
keep  before  his  mind  the  position  of  the 
Black  sea  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  Aryan 
race  in  its  progress  to  the  West. 


course  of  the  other  North  European  tribes. 

As  we  have  said  in  another  part,  the  di- 
rection of  the  migration  of  the  race  was 
thence  almost  due  west  through  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  Whether  the  Celtic 
nations  were  pressed  from  behind  by 
other  migrating  tribes,  or  whether  they 


SOURCE  OF  CELTIC  MIGRATIONS.— Lake  Van  and  Fortress.— Drawn  by  J.  Laurens,  from  nature. 


Ethnographers  are  tolerably  well 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  general  course 
Course  of  Celtic   and  progress  of  the  Celtic 

sassssi  race  throush  Eur°pe-  :t 

Europe.  was,  perhaps,  in  what  we 

would  call  Central  Russia,  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Don,  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the.Dnieper,  that  the 
Celtic  race  first  began  its  departure  and 
excursion  from  the  common  migratory 


were  carried  still  further  and  further  by 
forces  of  instinct  which  they  could  not 
themselves  understand,  the  results  of 
which  they  could  not  themselves  antici- 
pate, we  may  leave  to  conjecture.  Xor 
is  it  certainly  known  to  what  extent  the 
countries  through  which  these  Celtic  na- 
tions made  their  way  were  at  that  time 
inhabited  by  other  races  which  may  have 
resisted  or    accelerated  their  progress. 
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At  any  rate,  they  pressed  their  way 
westward  until  they  crossed  the  river 
Rhine.  There,  with  the  wide  realm  of 
Teutonic  barbarism  behind  them — at 
least  the  realm  where  such  barbarism 
was  to  display  its  powers — they  took  pos- 
session of  Gaul,  and  fixed  themselves,  in 
course  of  time,  with  some  degree  of  firm- 
ness to  the  soil. 


Minor.  Their  discernment  in  this  par- 
ticular was  verified  by  subsequent  in- 
vestigations, and  ethnographers  of  the 
present  time  are  agreed  that  the  Gala- 
tians  were  an  Eastern  branch  of  the 
Western  Celtic  family.  As  to  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  race  in  Gaul  we 
have  the  authority  of  Caesar.  His  three- 
fold division  of  the  people  according  to 


IN  CESAR'S  PROVINCE,  FOOT  OF  THE  ALPS— Drawn  by  C  Saglio,  from  a  photograph  by  De  Br, 


The  country  which  they  thus  occupied 
extended  from  the  river  Rhine  to  the 
Boundaries  of  Pyrenees.  In  the  earliest 
^theAquu"  European  vocabulary  it  is 
tanians.  called  Celtice   (Greek,  kz\- 

tik?i),  and  its  inhabitants  were  Keltoi,  or 
Celtoe.  The  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period 
recognized  the  identity  between  the  race 
which  spread  over  Gaul  and  the  people 
who  sfave  their  name  to  Galatia  in  Asia 


nationality  is  recognized  and  accepted 
wherever  the  Latin  literature  has  left 
even  a  trace  of  its  influence.  It  is  now, 
however,  better  known  than  in  the 
days  of  Caesar  that  one  division  of  the 
Gauls,  namely,  the  Aquitanian,  had  an 
ethnic  basis  derived  from  the  south. 
The  Aquitani,  whose  country  extended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Garonne, 
are  now  regarded  as  descendants  of  the 
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ancient  Iberians  and  Basques,  who  oc- 
cupied both  slopes  of  the  mountain 
range  dividing  Gaul  from  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  But  these  Aquitanians  had 
been  Celticized  before  Caesar's  day,  and 
though  differing  much  from  the  Belgic 
and  Gallic  Celts,  they  should  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
same  general  family. 

Those  Celts  whom  Caesar  calls  Galli, 
or  Gauls,  had  in  his  day  the  whole  terri- 
tory   extending    from    the 

Geographical  . 

position  of  the      river  Garonne  to    the   an- 

Galli  and  Belgae.       •       .    o  ..  1  i 

cient  bequana,  tne  modern 
Seine,  and  its  chief  tributary,  the 
Marne.  This  last  named  river,  to- 
gether with  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine, 
constituted  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Belgas,  or  third  division  of  the  Celtic 
race,  in  Gaul.  Just  as  the  Aquitanian 
branch  of  the  people  had  been  ethni- 
cally modified  by  their  interfusion  with 
the  Iberians  and  Basques,  so  on  the 
Germanic  side  the  Belgae  had  been  con- 
siderably assimilated  to  the  Teutonic 
type.  The  man  of  antiquity  in  judg- 
ing of  tribal  and  national  differences 
generally  used  language  as  the  criterion'. 
In  doing  so  the  ear  was  the  critical  or- 
gan. A  tribe  speaking  a  dialect  that 
sounded  different  from  the  dialect  of 
some  other  tribe  was  quickly,  and  many 
times  fallaciously,  judged  to  be  of  differ- 
ent descent.  In  an  age  when  philology 
had  no  existence,  men  of  the  most  acute 
minds  were  unable  to  discover  those 
analogies  of  sound  and  structure  by 
which  in  modern  times  the  affinities  of 
language  are  so  easily  determined.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Caesar  in  his 
military  excursions  through  Gaul,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  Gauls  proper,  the 
Belgians,  and  the  Aquitanians,  in  turn, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  races 
,"  differed  much  among  themselves  in 
languages,  institutions,  and  laws." 


There  was  still  another  diverse  aspect 
of  ancient  Gaulish  life  such  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  -wiio the Ligu- 
That  country  called  by  the  ^Ta^OnU 
Romans  Provincia,  extendr  GaUia- 
ing  from  the  foot  of  the  maritime  Alps 
around  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  had  a  population  of  its 
own,  and  to  this  province  the  Greek 
writers  gave  the  name  of  Liguria.  The 
fact  that  as  early  as  600  B.  C.  the  colony 
of  Massilia,  the  modern  Marseilles,  had 
been  planted  by  the  Greeks,  furnished 
I  ground  for  that  race  to  claim  an  ethnic 
interest  in  the  people  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Gaul.  There  was  intercourse 
between  Hellas  and  this  country.  Caesar 
himself  tacitly  admits  the  different  eth- 
nic character  of  the  people  of  Provincia. 
But  since  these  people,  the  Ligurians — 
or  whoever  they  were — were  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  virtually  one 
with  the  people  bearing  their  name  in 
the  peninsula,  the  Roman  general  offers 
no  comments  upon  their  character.  But 
in  what  manner  soever  some  original 
settlements  in  this  maritime  part  of 
Southern  Gaul  may  have  been  made, 
the  Gauls  here  also  prevailed  over  the 
original  colonists  and  gradually  ab- 
sorbed and  transformed  them  into  their 
own  likeness.  In  fact,  that  broad  coun- 
try which  the  Roman  historian  distin- 
guishes as  Omuls  Gallia,  or  All  Gaul, 
was  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  in- 
habited through  its  whole  extent  by  peo- 
ples of  the  Celtic  race,  modified  around 
the  borders  east,  south,  and  southwest 
by  the  frontier  tribes  that  lay  in  those 
directions. 

The  primitive  Celts  were  not  by  any 
means  limited  to  Gaul  in 

.  .  Evolution  of  the 

their  excursions  westward.  Spanish  cem- 
They   beat    down    against 
the   Pyrenees.     They   found   the   pass- 
es.     They    made    their    way    through 
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into  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  is  not 
agreed  whether  the  Iberians  from  be- 
yond the  Mediterranean  were  there 
before  them.  Niebuhr  has  contended 
that  the  Celtic  occupation  of  Central 
Spain  was  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the 
Iberians;  but  the  general  belief  has 
been  that  the  latter  people  were  found 
there  when  the  Celts  first  invaded  the 
country.  Both  peoples  remained.  They 
may  have  fought.  There  is  tradition 
to  that  effect.  But  they  finally  settled 
and  became  amalgamated  into  that  race 
which  has  preserved  both  of  the  ethnic 
names,  namely,  the  Celtiberians. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  Gaul  the 
tribes    came    to  the    sea.     They   made 

Diffusion  into  their  Way  across  the  Chan- 
Britain;  the  I  •  t  Britain  TIipv 
Greeks  find  Cel-    nei      lnl°      J-»r"d™»  -1-  ne3 

tice-  occupied  the  British  Isles, 

and  contributed  thereto  the  first  histori- 
cal population.  The  events  to  which 
we  here  refer  lie  far  back  in  antiquity. 
Rome  had  not  yet  been  founded  when 
the  Celtic  race  diffused  itself  over  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  When 
the  Greek  adventurers,  about  600  B.  C, 
came  to  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  they 
found  it  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race. 
Such  was  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
whose  race  evolution  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider. We  may  well  glance  briefly  at 
some  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
they  passed. 

Gaul  became  thickly  populated,  as 
that  phrase  would  be  applied  to  a  barba- 
rian region.  The  race  grew  powerful. 
TheCeitioas-  It  ascended  the  slopes  of 
WestSu.  the  Alps  on  the  north 
»°Pe-  and  bore  down  toward  the  I 

German  ocean.  There  were  Celtic 
tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Gaulish  emigrations  took  place,  whole 
nations  moving  in  this  direction  or  in 
that.  We  have  already  seen  how  Italy 
was  troubled  bv  them  before  the   Ro- 


man ascendency.  We  have  also  seen 
how  a  Gaulish  people  made  their  way  to 
the  East,  pressed  upon  the  Greek  race 
in  its  course,  crossed  the  ^Egean,  and 
founded  a  great  state  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  Northern  Italy,  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
established,  as  if  to  indicate  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Celtic  race  in  that  region. 
In  after  times,  when  this  province  was 
Romanized,  it  received  the  name  of 
Gallia  Togata,  or  Gaul  of  the  Toga,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Gallia  Braccata,  or 
Gaul  of  the  Trousers,  which  lay  beyond 
the  mountains. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak — a  long 
period,  to  be  roughly  defined  as  extend- 
ing from  the  fifth   century 

...  General  condi- 

B.  C.  to  the  Christian  era  tions  in  the  em- 

■„r      ,  t^  pire  of  the  Celts. 

— \\  estern  Europe  was  a 
sort  of  Celtic  empire.  In  the  use  of 
such  an  expression  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  transference  of  mod- 
ern ideas  to  ancient  conditions.  It  is 
not  meant  that  any  great  government 
such  as  the  epithet  imperial  would  im- 
ply in  modern  times  existed  in  the  broad 
countries  west  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of 
the  Alps.  But  a  common  condition  was 
present  throughout  this  extended  region  j 
a  common  people,  or  at  least  a  common 
race,  held  the  territories  and  peopled 
them,  establishing  what  may  be  called  a 
common  order  of  life  and  intercourse. 

Nor  was  this  order  characterized  by 
weakness,    or    even    instability.     True, 

the     Celtic    SOcietV    of    this   Power  and  de- 

period  lay  low  and  level  ^ToS^* 
along  the  earth;  but  it  was  with  Rome, 
vast,  fecund,  strong.  The  Celtic  race 
at  this  time  dominated  a  portion  of  the 
European  continent  almost  as  great  as 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  Western  em- 
pire of  the  Romans.  The  Celts  made  war 
and  concluded  peace,  inspiring  respect 
and  even  dread  among  their  more  civil- 
ized  contemporaries,   the  Graeco-Italics 
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on  the  south.  Both  Greece  and  Rome 
had  relations  of  war  and  peace  with 
these  people.  Long  before  Caesar's  day 
Gaul  had  suffered  foreign  invasions. 
Her  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  had 
been  broken  in  by  the  Germans.  The 
Greeks  had  founded  on  the  southern 
coast  a  city  that  was  for  a  long  time  the 
rival  of  Carthage,  and  might  have  been 
at  length  the  menace  of  Rome.  In  122 
B.  C,  Caius  Sextius  founded  in  Provin- 
cia  a  town  to  which  in  honor  of  himself 
he  gave  the  name  of  Aqua?  Sextiae,  the 
Sextian  Waters,  afterwards  called  Aix, 
famous  through  all  the  Middle  Ages  as 
the  capital  of  Provence. 

At  this  place  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Gaul  had  its  center.  Only  four  years 
later  Narbonne  was  founded,  which  was 
Gaul  becomes      the  first  municipium  within 

Romanized;  re.     tfa       ^      ifc  f    q       j        Th 

organization  by 

Augustus.  story  of  the  Caesarian  inva- 

sions is  known  in  all  the  world.  But  it 
is  perhaps  not  known  that  the  peculiar 
tribal,  or  clannish,  organization  of  Celtic 
society  was  the  one  great  circumstance 
of  which  the  invincible  general  availed 
himself  in  carrying  forward  his  works  of 
subjugation.  After  his  death  Gaul  was 
for  a  brief  season  neglected  by  the  con- 
querors. But  the  work  had  been  so  ef- 
fectually accomplished  that  no  great 
disturbances  occurred,  and  Augustus 
found  an  inviting  field  in  which  to  car- 
ry forward  his  famous  project  of  Ro- 
manizing all  the  great  peoples  beyond 
the  Alps. 

Then  it  was  that  the  first  emperor  took 
in  hand  the  problem  of  remodeling  the 
Gaul  which  his  great  uncle  had  taken  with 
the  sword.  On  the  basis  of  the  threefold 
division  of  the  race,  which  the  addition 
of  Provincia  made  into  a  fourfold  di- 
vision, Augustus  created  four  Gallic 
provinces,  to  the  first  of  which,  the  old 
Provincia,  he  gave  the  name  Gallia  Nar- 


bonensis,  using  the  name  of  the  capital 
city  Narbo  for  the  whole  state.  Aqui- 
tania  was  reorganized  with  an  extension 
of  territory  to  the  Liger.  To  Gaul  Proper 
— Caesar's  Gaul — was  given  the  name  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  the  name  of  the 
capital  Lugdunum  being,  as  in  the  case 
of  Karbonensis,  given  to  the  whole  re- 
gion. Lugdunum  became  Lyons,  which 
might  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  all  the  Gallic  states.  The 
northern  territory  was  called  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  after  the  Belgae,  the  half-German 
Gaulish  race  by  which  it  was  inhabited. 
On  this  half-barbarian  and  half-civilized 
tetrarchy  the  Roman  power  was  estab- 
lished a  short  time  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era;  and  the  organization  was  but 
little  changed  during  the  four  centuries 
that  ensued. 

The  student  of  history  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  very  important  part  which 
these  Gallic  states  played  in  importance  of 
the  imperial  history' from  ^e^neem.^ 
the  times  of  Augustus  the  Pire- 
Great  to  Romulus  the  Little.  He  will 
readily  recall  the  constant  pressure,  not 
to  say  interference,  of  Gallic  affairs  with 
those  of  the  empire.  He  will  not  forget 
that  in  the  contests  which  were  waged 
for  the  imperial  crown  Gaul  was  frequent- 
ly  a  competitor.  Nor  may  the  circum- 
stance be  overlooked  that  in  one  of  these 
struggles  Claudius  Civillis,  a  Gaul  by 
birth  and  education,  made  a  heroic  effort 
to  recover  the  ancient  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Celtic  race. 

Taking  our  station,  then,  on  the 
Frankward  slope  of  the  maritime  Alps 
and  looking  out  far  to  the 

0  Barbarian  estata 

north   and  west,  we  shall  of  the  Celtic 
find    before    us    outspread 
that  great  Celtic  people  who,  by  admix- 
ture  of  blood   at  least,    have    effected 
the  ethnic  constitution  of  all  Western 
Europe.    What  was  the  condition  of  this 
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people  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic  ?  its  social  state  ?  its  potency 
and  promise  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  may 


prevalent  manners  and  customs,  the 
rudimentary  learning  by  which  the 
tribes  arc  governed,  the  means  of  inter- 


LANDING  OF  CESAR  IN  BRITAIN. 


note  the  applicability  of  the  term  bar- 
barian to  all  that  we  see  before  us.    The 

industries  and  enterprises  of  the  race,  the 
M. — Vol.  2 — 34 


course,  the  method  of  obtaining  and  dis- 
pensing food,  and  indeed  every  element 
of  life  lies  on  the  level  of  barbarism. 
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But  what  is  barbarism  ?  This  term, 
following-  the  vocabulary  of  the  age,  we 
Essential  nature  have  frequently  employed 
?Lbsatabgf  oTJn.  ^  descriptive  of  the  condi- 
consciousness,  tion  of  various  races.  We 
are  now  face  to  face  with  the  fact  on  a 
large  scale.  Through  many  preceding 
chapters  we  have  been  journeying  with 
the  Grseco-Italicans,  by  whom  the  epithet 
barbarian  was  invented  and  first  applied 
to  the  peoples  of  the  north.  But  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  barbarous 
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and  the  civilized  state?  Where  shall 
the' line  be  drawn  by  which  the  one  is 
discriminated  from  the  other?  How  low 
must  man  descend  in  order  to  be  defined 
as  barbarian?  and  how  high  must  he 
rise  in  order  to  be  defined  as  civilized? 

In  answering  these  questions-  we  must 
look  at  the  mental  state  of  man  rather 
than  at  his  physical  condition.  The 
physical  condition  is,  indeed,  but  an  im- 
perfect criterion  of  civilization.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  bodily  comfort 
of  a  civilized  race  might  be  much  less 
than  the  actual  comfort  of  a  people  in 


barbarism ;  but  the  mental  state,  the  in- 
tellectual horizon,  will  furnish  the  proper 
criteria.  Perhaps  the  first  element  in 
discriminating  the  barbarian  from  the 
civilized  condition  is  the  unconscious- 
ness of  the  former  and  the  consciousness 
— we  might  say  the  self-consciousness — 
of  the  latter.  The  barbarians  are  under 
the  dominion  intellectually  of  instincts 
rather  than  of  conscious  reason. 

An  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  life 
of  childhood.     At  the  first  the  child  is 

absolutely  unconscious ;   that  is,  it  is 

not  conscious  of    itself. 

.  Analogy  of  child- 

ln  its  first  mental  state  life  and  the  life 
.,   1  j  •,  of  the  tribe. 

it  has  drawn — can  draw 
— no   line  of   difference   between   it- 
self and  the  rest  of  nature.     It  recog- 
nizes  no   distinction    between    itself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  world  outside.     But  there 
comes  a  time  when,  with  the  evolution 
of  its  powers,  the  child  discovers  itself. 
It  is  the  greatest  discovery  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.     From  that 
time    forth  the    living   agent   is   dis- 
tinctly self-conscious,  not  perfectly  so 
at  first,  but  becoming  more  and  more 
so  with  the  expansion  of  the  faculties. 
Races  move  in  precisely  an  analogous 
manner.     So  long  as  they  are  under 
the     dominion    of    the     unconscious 
forces  of  instinct  rather  than  conscious 
reason   their    activities  and  the    whole 
expression  of  their  life  may  be  called 
barbarian ;   but  as  they  emerge  into  the 
conscious  state  they   become    civilized. 
It  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  that 
such    emergence    is    not    sudden,    but 
gradual.     It  is  a  becoming;  and  the  time 
of  it  can   never  be  defined  in  days  or 
years  of  the  calendar. 

This  process  is  marked  by  several  cir- 
cumstances which  are  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  passing  awray  of  the  old 
and  the  incoming  of  the  new  condition. 
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The  first  of  these,  and  most  prominent 
of  all,  is  the  putting  of  speech  into  liter- 
Literary  records  ary  form,  and  the  use  of  the 
SS  tf^K  newl7  discovered  vehicle 
tioa.  to     record     and     preserve 

passing  events.  It  is  the  substitution 
of  history  for  tradition.  The  moment 
that  the  race  becomes  concerned  to 
know  its  past  it  enters  the  dawn  of  civil- 
ization. This  disposition  to  learn  what 
has  gone  before,  and  to  put  such  knowl- 
edge into  permanent  form,  is  a  symptom 


seeking  thus  at  first  to  record  the  story 
of  its  own  past,  to  delineate  its  concept  of 
itself,  soon   passes   into   a 

Law,  also,  a  con- 
legal    phase.       The    mind  comitant  of  the 

,  ,,  civilized  life. 

begins  to  examine  the  us- 
ages and  customs  which  have  prevailed 
among  the  people  in  the  unconscious 
state.  It  is  as  though  the  beaver  should 
suddenly  become  a  critic  of  his  own 
dam-building,  and  should  write  in  a  book 
the  method  by  which  such  important 
work  may  be  best  accomplished.     It  is 

"I" 
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which  distinguishes  the  self-conscious 
peoples  from  those  who  are  still  under 
the  dominion  of  barbarian  instincts.  The 
effort  to  record  the  past  appears  at  first  in' 
poetical  guise.  The  rhapsodist,  the  epic 
poet,  the  wandering  bard,  compose  out 
of  tradition — with  much  help  from  their 
own  imaginations — the  first  story  of  the 
race.  It  is  under  the  recital  of  primi- 
tive history  that  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  a  barbarian  people  is  first 
aroused  into  action,  to  sleep  no  more. 
The    self-consciousness  of   a    people 


as  though  the  chamois  should  formulate 
the  rules  by  which  places  of  safety  may 
be  found  and  defended  against  the  bar- 
barism of  the  carnivora.  It  is  as  though 
the  hunters  of  the  chamois  should  for- 
mulate a  code  by  which  the  wary  and 
active  animals  which  they  pursue  may 
best  be  taken  and  yet  the  race  preserved 
for  the  hereafter.  It  is  self-consciousness. 
The  appearance  of  written  language — 
used  to  record  a  people's  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  the  transformation  of  in- 
stinctive customs   and  usages   into  set- 
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tied  forms  of  law — has  mostly  discrimi- 
nated barbarism  from  civilization.  So 
General  condi-  long  as  a  race  remains  tui- 
tions of  race-life  der  tl  dominion  Qf  mere- 
at  the  time  or 

emergence.  ly  human  instincts,  SO  long 

as  it  remains  in  preliterary,  which  is 
to  say  prehistoric,  darkness,  so  long  as 
it  subsists  by  the  employment  of  such 
empirical  customs  as  have  their  founda- 
tion in  savage  experience  rather  than 
right  reason,  they  may  be  defined  as 
barbarous;  but  when  they  emerge  from 
these  conditions,  become  self-conscious, 
employ  language  to  record  the  past,  and 
begin  by  reason  to  improve  on  the  blind 
customs  and  forms  which  they  have 
hitherto  employed,  they  may  be  said  to 
enter  at  least  the  morning  of  the  civil-. 
ized  state. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the 
Gauls  were  still  barbarian  by  the  crite- 
Barbarism  of  the  ria  here  suggested.  They 
tramontane  were    under  the  dominion 

Gauls  at  the 

Christian  era.  ■  0f  the  native  forces  which 
had  carried  them  or  their  ancestors  out 
of  Asia  into  the  West.  Their  social 
usages  were  merely  instinctive.  It  is  not 
meant  that  there  was  no  greatness  in 
the  Gallic  race,  not  meant  that  distin- 
guished chieftains  were  wanting,  that 
heroes  and  heroism  had  no  name  in  the 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Celtic  languages  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  had  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  have 
borne  the  rudiments  of  literature;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  rude  bards  may 
have  recited  their  concepts  of  the  past 
in  the  ages  preceding  the  Christian  era; 
but  no  literature  existed.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  common  spirit,  no  com- 
mon interest  among  the  Gaulish  nations. 
The  case  was  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  seen  among  the  Red  men  of 
North  America.  The  enterprise  of  one 
tribe  was  not  the  enterprise  of  another. 


In  order  to  awaken  the  interest  of  sev- 
eral nations  the  chieftains  must  journey 
from  one  to  the  other  and        , 

Lack  of  a  general 
harangue        the        councils,    interest  among 
T  ,    the  Gallic  races. 

Intercourse  was  personal 
rather  than  civil,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed were  tribal  rather  than  national. 
We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  in 
Caesar's  time  there  was  never  a  concerted 
action  of  the  whole  Gallic  race  in  the 
defense  of  its  interests  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Romans. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Gaulish 
peoples  even  at  the  time  of  their  ascend- 
ency in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  was  one  _ 

J  Universal  segre- 

of    universal    segregation,  gation and  cian- 

_,  .  .  life  of  the  Gauls. 

It  were  almost  vain  to 
conjecture  into  how  many  tribes  the 
Gauls  proper  were  divided;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Belgas  and  the 
Aquitanians.  It  was  a  condition  of 
chieftaincy.  Every  clan  had  its  chiefs. 
The  word  clan  suggests  the  actual  civil 
condition  of  the  people  better  than  the 
word  tribe.  There  were  leading  men 
who  commanded  their  followers  in  war 
and  had  an  ascendency  over  them  in 
peace.  About  these  were  gathered  a 
caste  of  priests  and  a  group  of  prominent 
warriors  with  their  families ;  and  around 
these  or  beneath  them  the  mass  of  the 
clan,  in  a  very  degraded  condition. 

The  chieftains  were  supported  by  the 
tribe.     The  common  condition  was  little 
above  the  level  of  slaverv.  stage  of  Gaul- 
The  general  estate  was  one  !&*£££• 
of      exceeding      hardship,  tures. 
At  this   time   only  a  small  part  of  the 
country  had  been  cleared  of  its  forests. 
The  Gauls  had  pursuits  of  hunting  and 
foray  similar  to  that  of  the  Germans  be- 
yond the  Rhine.     They  were   not   ear- 
nestly devoted  to  any  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial   pursuit.      Rude    manufactures 
were  known  and  practiced  in  the  towns. 
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To  these  seats  of  industries  the  warriors 
repaired  for  the  purchase  of  their  ar- 
mor. But  for  the  most  part  each  tribe 
and  each  family  produced  its  own  com- 
modities. In  this  respect  again  the  man- 
ner of  life  was  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  the  better  class  of  North  Ameri- 
can aborigines.  Doubtless  the  Iroquois 
nations  of  Northern  New  York,  such  as 
they  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  ap- 
proximated the  condition  of  the  common 
Gauls  in  the  days  of  Caesar. 

At  this  time,  and  indeed  for  many 
centuries  previously,  the  common  ce- 
Productsof         reals,  to  which  we  will  give 

S«ce;an°dThe  the  Seneral  name  of  corn, 
vmage  life.  were  produced  in  the  open 

fields.      In   those  tribes  where  the  set- 


RUINS   OF   CELTIC   HUTS   AT  CHYSOIslI  1:. 
After  Borlase. 

tied  estate  had  been  tolerably  es- 
tablished, the  cultivation  was  regular 
and  the  yield  sufficient  for  ordinary 
wants.  There  were  the  beginnings  of 
rude  commerce  in  provisions  between 
the  tribes.  Within  the  territories  of 
every  tribe  were  a  capital  town  and 
many  villages.  The  character  and  pop- 
ulation depended  on  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
Gaulish  towns  were  never  conspicuous 
for  elegance,  variety,  or  wealth.  They 
were  to  be  regarded  rather  as  centers  of 
population  and  of  defense  in  times  of 
war.  The  simple  villages  were  open  and 
exposed,  as  a  rule,  to  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  capital  town  was 
generally  defensible — fortified  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  both  nature  and  art. 
The  situation  was  either  the  summit  of 


a  hill,  easily  defended  against  attack,  or 
what  was  more  common,  the  depth  of 
some  great  wood  or  dark  morass,  through 
which  the  approaching  enemy  must  make 
his  way  before  he  could  assail  the  strong- 
hold. 

The  inclosure  was  an  earthwork.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  close  analogy  between 
the  vallum  with  which  the  Celts  were 
wont  to  surround  their  towns  and  the 
similar  constructions  of  the 

Character  of  the 

mound  builders  in   Amer-  capital  towns 

.  ,,  i  and  defenses. 

ica.  As  to  the  houses 
or  huts  of  the  people — the  villagers  and 
mere  tribesmen  resident  at  a  distance 
from  the  towns — they  were  of  a  circular 
form,  and  the  structure  was  called  wattle 
work.  This  variety  of  housebuilding 
may  be  said  to  have  been  pecul- 
iar to  the  Celtic  race ;  and  as  a 
style  of  abode,  the  wattle  hut  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  wat- 
tle was  the  interweaving  of  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  native 
forest  furnished  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  which  the  wild 
Celts  lopped  away  and  worked  into 
the  circular  walls  of  their  huts.  The 
walls  were  chinked  and  daubed  with 
clay.  In  each  hut  a  single  family  re- 
sided. The  family  was  on  the  mono- 
gamic  basis  — another  evidence  of  the 
ultimate  kinship  of  the  Celts  with  the 
Roman  race  of  which  they  presently 
became  the  subjects. 

One  usage,  at  least,  the  Celts  had  in 
their  civil  procedure  which  was  common 
to  them  and  the  more  ad- 

Usage  of  elec- 

vanced  races  of  the  south —  tion-,  theGaui- 

•     j        -i         1   ■    1     1  ish  aristocracy. 

a  usage,  indeed,  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  time,  and  is  the 
law  of  action  among  most  of  the  more 
progressive  modern  nations.  This  was 
the  principle  and  practice  of  election. 
The  chief  of  each  clan  was  elected,  also 
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the  subordinate  chieftains.  The  Druid 
priests,  whose  importance  in  the  affairs 
of  state  we  shall  presently  notice,  were 
chosen  in  like  manner.  That  peculiarly 
important  element  of  Gaulish  society, 
the  sqiiad  of  horsemen  belonging  to  each 
clan,  was  also  constituted  by  election. 
These  three  classes,  the  Chiefs,  the 
Druids,  and  the  Horsemen,  were  the 
officers,  the  public  men  of  the  clan,  and 
were  supported  by  the  labor  and  contri- 
butions of  the  serf,  or  peasant,  class. 
We  may  easily  with  the  historical  vision 
discern  in  these  conditions  the  rudiments 
of  that  society  which  in  course  of  time 
was  to  bring  forth  the  clansmen  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

The  essential  vice  in  the  clan  system 

of  the  Celts  was  its  want  of  unity  and 

cohesion.     In  times  of  dan- 

Difflculty  of  race 

rally;  want,  of  ger  the  horsemen  and  war- 
organization.  .  /.  1  i    -1  •    t. 

riors  of  several  tribes  might 
be  rallied  to  battle  with  the  foe ;  but  it 
required  peculiar  emergencies  to  evoke 
even  thus  much  of  common  action.  The 
general  effect  of  the  presence  of  danger 
was  the  recession  of  each  clan  into  its  own 
fastness.  It  contracted  itself  out  of  soitnd 
of  danger,  and  its  local  unity  became,  for 
the  time  being,  intense  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  as  the  local  unity  was  thus 
attained  in  each  tribe,  the  general  unity 
was  completely  destroyed.  Even  in  times 
of  war,  when  the  fighting  men  had  con- 
gregated into  a  general  army,  the  body 
of  the  clansmen,  the  peasants,  sought  the 
depth  of  the  forest  or  the  hilltops  where 
they  had  their  fortifications.  Into  these 
they  threw  themselves,  and  sought  each 
to  maintain  its  local  existence  until  the 
storm  should  pass.  One  of  the  great 
generic  differences  between   the  Celtic 


and  the  Roman  race  was  the  political  or- 
ganizing capacity  of  the  latter  displayed 
from  the  very  first — an  instinct  that  led 
to  combination  and  structure  in  so- 
ciety— and  the  clannish,  segregating  in- 
stinct in  the  former,  predominant  over 
every  other  impulse  and  consideration 
of  the  ethnic  life. 

One  of  the  bottom  facts  of  Gaulish  so- 
ciety was  the  recognition  of  a  nobility 
and  a  people.     What  is  said 

x        L  ,  Nobility  and 

above  about  the  election  commonalty  of 
of  chieftains,  Druids,  and 
horsemen,  or  knights,  would  indicate 
upon  what  line  the  nobility  were  dis- 
criminated from  the  mass  of  the  Celtic 
population.  That  sentiment  which  rec- 
ognizes superiority  was  very  strong. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  exactly 
opposite  sentiment  and  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Romans.  In 
these  nations  the  democratic,  or  at  least 
the  republican  or  aristocratic,  feeling 
was  peculiarly  strong.  Among  the  Hel- 
lenes, from  the  heroic  ages,  when  war- 
rior Achilles  obeyed  Agamemnon,  king 
of  men,  only  to  a  certain  extent  and  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  to  the  present 
time,  when  the  modern  Greek  or  the  Al- 
banian  brigand  accepts  the  restraint  of 
authority  as  a  temporary  evil  to  be  abro- 
gated as  soon  as  opportunity  shall  offer, 
the  Greek  race  has  had  the  passion  of 
equality  as  one  of  the  principal  motives 
of  its  course  and  conduct.  But  among 
the  Celts  there  has  always  been  a  prefer- 
ence for  classification.  The  Gaulish 
chieftains  regarded  themselves  as  a  su- 
perior order,  and  the  common  people  of 
the  tribes  cheerfully  accepted  and  recog- 
nized the  nobility  of  their  chiefs,  their 
priests,  and  military  leaders. 
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Chapter  lxxiv.-The  Druidical  Cult. 


HERE  can  be  no  gen- 
eral understanding  of 
the  character  of  the 
usages  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  druidical 
religion,  its  theory,  its  priesthood,  and 
its  ceremonial.  Perhaps  it  was  the  most 
Prevalence  of  conspicuous  and  constant 
the  druidical  f      fc    jQ   t]        visible    life    of 

cult ;  origin  of 

the  system.  the    race.     Probably    Dru- 

idism  never  made  its  way  into   Spain. 
It    is   possible    that    some    facts    in    the 


HAUNT   OF   THE   DRUIDS— OWEN   GLENDOWER  S   OAK, 
SHREWSBURY. 

physical  world,  in  the  forest,  in  the 
seasons,  and  other  natural  phenomena 
may  have  stayed  the  progress  of  the 
system  with  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.' 

i  In  Spain  the  oak  tree  is  found  only  in  the  north- 
ern maritime  provinces. 


But  in  all  the  other  widely  extended 
territories  of  Gallia  and  to  the  remotest 
borders  of  the  British  Isles,  indeed 
wherever  the  Western  Celts  distributed 
themselves,  the  druidical  religion  was 
prevalent  as  a  form  of  philosophy  and 
worship. 

As  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  Druidism 
we  are  left  somewhat  to  conjecture.  It 
has  been  generally  agreed  that  the  word 
Druid  is  from  the  Greek  6pvq  (pronounced 
droos),  meaning  an  oak.  The  Druids 
mean  the  Oak  Men,  the  Priests  of  the  Oak. 
Some  modern  scholars  have  doubted  the 
correctness  of  this  derivation, 
but  none  better  has  been  offered. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
there  was  an  original  element  in 
this  system  which  allied  it  with 
the  oak  forest — that  the  mythol- 
ogy in  its  ultimate  analysis  re- 
lated to  the  voices  and  spirits  of 
the  oak  tree.  We  have  already 
seen  at  least  one  ancient  race 
whose  religious  cult  was  of  this 
sort.  The  old  Jovian  Greeks  of 
Dodona  heard  in  the  great  scrag- 
i  gy  oaks  of  that  region  the  voice 
of  Zeus.  It  was  not  wholly  an 
irrational  or  unaccountable  super- 
stition. He  who  in  the  great 
woods,  whether  oak  or  other, 
with  the  tremendous  canopy 
overhead,  has  listened  to  the 
far  voices  of  the  solitude  has 
come  as  near  to  an  actual  com- 
munion with  the  powers  of  the  world  as 
he  will  ever  come,  unless  it  should  be 
when  he  falls  into  solitary  communion 
with  the  sea. 

If  we  look  profoundly  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Druidism,  more  particu- 
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larly  at  its  association  with  the  oak  tree 
and  the  mistletoe,  we  shall  find  several 
Reasons  for  as-     circumstances   which    may 

D^m  with       teIld  t0  aCCOUQt    f(,r    S0    ^ 

the  oak.  culiar  a  form   of  worship. 

Doubtless  the  system  had  respect  in  the 
first  place  to  Zeus  and  his  adoration. 
This  supreme  deity  may  easily  have  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients 
with  the  oak.  Zeus  was  the  god  of  the 
upper  air,  the  mountainland,  the  cloud- 
land,  the  sky.  The  oak  was  peculiarly 
the  monarch  of  the  air.  His  head  was 
in  the  clouds.  His  home  was  among  the 
hills  and  mountains.  At  the  time  of  the 
incoming  of  the  Aryan  races  into  Eu- 
rope the  oak  was  the  prevalent  forest 
tree.  Those  woods  which  afterwards 
became  beech  woods,  and  had  in  a  former 
age  been  fir  woods,  were  at  that  time  oak 
woods.  The  order  of  succession — fir, 
oak,  beech — is  well  known  as  a  botanical 
fact,  and  archaeologically  it  is  known 
that  the  oak  was  the  prevailing  forest 
tree  at  the  epoch  of  the  Aryan  im- 
migration. 

It  was  therefore  under  the  branches 
of  the  oak  that  the  first  Aryans  had 
Close  attach-  their  abode.  There  they 
SstitTthe  built  their  huts,  and  their 
oak  woods.  first  associations  of   affec- 

tionate regard  with  the  external  world 
were  with  this  tree.  Its  fruit,  moreover, 
came  in  its  season.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion in  a  former  book  to  remark  upon 
the  large  part  which  the  acorn  played  in 
the  food-supply  of  the  original  Euro- 
peans. It  is  quite  likely  that  pkegos 
(<prjyb$),  the  Greek  name  of  the  oak,  which 
is  the  original  of  the  Latin  quercus, 
designating  the  same  tree,  was  derived 
from  phagein  (<payeiv)  "  to  eat,"  and  that 
the  name  was  given  because  of  the  acorn, 
which  was  called  preeminently  the  food . 
The  attachment  and  affectionate  regard 
of  the  early  tribes  for  the  oak  tree  and 


its  product  would  therefore  be  similar  to 
that  feeling  which  the  boys  and  young- 
folk  in  every  frontier  land  have  for  the 
mast-bearing  trees  of  the  forest. 

Again,  the  eagle  was  the  bird  of  Jove. 
His  broad  circuit  in  the  open  heaven, 
his  tremendous  flight,  his  „ 

&       '  Why  the  oak 

power     and     violence      of  tree  was  the 

..  .,         throne  of  Jove. 

conquest  over  the  smaller 
creatures  of  the  feathered  race,  made 
him  peculiarly  the  symbol  and  favorite 
creature  of  Zeus.  The  eagle  made  his 
nest  in  the  oak.  There  he  reared  his 
young.  There  his  scream  was  heard, 
and  there  the  boughs  were  shaken  by  his 
mighty  wings  as  he  came  in  with  prey 
or  went  forth  to  conquest.  Finally,  as 
we  have  said,  the  oak  tree  was  full  of 
voices.  The  wind  moaned  among  the 
scraggy  branches.  The  canopy  had 
strange  whispers,  even  when  the  woods 
were  still.  The  wild  people  who  abode 
under  the  protecting  arms  "of  this  mon- 
arch  of  the  natural  world  must  needs 
feel  an  awe  and  reverence  in  his  majestic 
presence. 

The  manner,  moreover,  in  which  the 
mistletoe  was  associated  with  the  giant 
tree  was  likelv  to  attract  in  what  manner 
the  strange  "interest  of  ^n™* 
primeval  man.  Here  was  a  of  adoration, 
growing  plant,  an  evergreen  parasite, 
which  must  cling  to  some  other  object 
for  support.  It  had  the  power  to  ascend, 
to  grow  at  a  great  height,  and  yet  must 
do  so  by  the  support  of  another.  The 
oak  was  able  to  bear  it  cloudward.  It 
embraced  his  coarse  bark.  It  grew  fast 
upon  the  surface,  and  thus  ascended  to 
its  proper  height.  Clinging  thus  at  an 
elevation  it  produced  its  glutinous 
fruit.  This  might  well  be  the  visible 
expression  of  the  love  of  Jove  and  Ve- 
nus. At  least  the  curiosity  and  super- 
stition of  the  pagan  must  be  excited  at 
the  phenomenon  of  a  plant  of  this  sort 
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attaching  itself  without  root  to  a  tree  of 
the  forest. — Such  are  some  of  the  rudi- 


But  in  the  first  place  it  were  better  to 
consider  the  ideas  which  were  prevalent 
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DRUIDS  INCITING  THE  BRITONS  TO  OPPOSE  THE  LANDING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


ments  of  the  druidical  cult  out  of  which 
the  perfected  system  may  have  sprung. 


in  the  minds  of  the  Druids  — their  views 
of   nature  and  of  man.      The  druidical 
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priests  were  the  highest  order  of  nobility 

among   the    Gauls.     Men   of  rank  and 

dignity   aspired  to  be  en- 

Predominance  of         J*  .  . 

the  Druids  over    rolled    in    the    priesthood. 

Celtic  society.        ^     ^tter    ^^    ^     ^ 

gious  guides  and  instructors  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  were  also  the  custodians  and 
expositors  of  the  rude  laws  which  were 
acknowledged.  They  had,  moreover, 
the  power  to  decide  what  was  and  what 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Celtic  race,  and  to  inflict 
upon  all  violators  the  penalties  due  for 
crime.  Their  prerogative  extended  in 
this  respect  to  the  exile  of  the  offenders 
from  Gaulish  society.  The  president  of 
the  Druids  was  the  highest  officer  in  the 
state.'  Though  elective  in  the  first 
place,  his  dignity  was  lifelong.  All  in- 
struction was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids. 
They  were  the  depositaries  of  the  lore  of 
the  Celtic  people.  They  aspired  to  in- 
terpret nature  and  man.  Some  of  them 
had  the  skill  of  writing,  and  in  so  doing 
employed  an  alphabet  which  was  said  to 
be  the  Greek. 

But  writing  was  not  used  as  a  preserv- 
ative of  knowledge.  All  teaching  was 
given  forth  orally.  The  highest  ambi- 
Aspirationof  tion  of  the  young  Celt, 
Swruid-  Aether  in  Gaul  or  Britain, 
icairank.  was  t0  attain  membership 

and  rank  among  the  Druids.  The  youth 
who  enrolled  himself  as  a  neophyte 
might  expect  to  spend  twenty  years  in 
discipline  before  entering  upon  the  office 
and  rank  which  he  sought.  He  must 
learn  the  druidical  traditions  and  mys- 
teries by  heart,  and  be  in  turn  prepared 
to  repeat  them  in  their  integrity  to  others 
who  might  come  to  him  for  instruction. 
One  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  was  that 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was 
said  that  the  system  was  theoretically  an 
approximation  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythag- 
oras.    At  any  rate  the  Druids  believed 


in  metempsychosis,  and  many  of  their 
rites  and  practices  were  touched  with  this 
doctrine.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
offerings  to  the  gods  was  prevalent, 
and  reached  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  It  was  only  in  extreme 
cases,  however,  that  human  beings  were 
offered  up,  and  even  in  such  instances 
they  who  were  sacrificed  were  generally 
criminals,  whose  lives  had  been  forfeited. 
Perhaps  the  druidical  theory  stands 
alone  in  regard  to  this  custom  of  sacrific- 
ing to  the  gods  the  lives  of  those  who 
by  crime  had  already  fallen  under  the 
ban  of  law. 

Non  inn /to,  or  "  not  by  much,"  is  the 
language  of  Caesar  when  speaking  of 
the  difference  of  the  cus-  capital  of  the 
toms  between  the  Gaulish  ^^fshed 
and  British  Celts.  He  con-  inGaul- 
tends  that  they  were  virtually  alike. 
And  this  testimony  is  borne  out  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  Britain 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  seat 
cf  the  druidical  faith,  and  no  doubt  the 
vast  oak  woods,  heavy,  dark,  and  omi- 
nous, furnished  a  better  vantage  ground 
for  the  native  growth  of  this  peculiar 
faith  than  mitjht  be  found  in  Gaul.  But 
the  system  was  one  in  both  countries,  as 
the  race  was  one ;  and  the  capital  of  the 
druidical  cult  was  in  Gaul,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Carnutes,  near  the  modern 
city  of  Dreux.  This  place  was  regarded 
as  the  religious  center  of  the  Gaulish 
race.  From  this  all  decisive  edicts  and 
interpretations  were  issued,  and  the 
place  continued  to  be  of  much  interest 
under  the  Roman  sway  in  Gaul,  and 
even  down  to  the  time  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Northmen. 

The  druidical  schools  were  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  such  learning  as 
the  northern  barbarians  might  possess. 
Everything  was  done  orally.  Supersti- 
tion was  rampant,  and  tradition  was  ac- 
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cepted  even  as  against  the  most  palpable 
facts  of  nature.  The  priests  were  versed 
Schools  of  the  in  astrology.  The  visible 
SSth^"  movements  of  the  plan- 
knowledge.  ets  were  not  studied  as  a 

means  to  scientific  knowledge,  but  with 
a  view  to  gain  therefrom  such  astrologi- 
cal lessons  as  men  might  apply  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  Perhaps  no  race  of 
men  have  passed  into  the  sublime 
knowledge  which  the  modern  world  pos- 
sesses of  the  planets  and  stars  without 
having  been  in  certain  stages  of  the 
evolution  under  the  dominion  of  astrol- 
ogy. The  geographical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Druids  was  imperfect  and 
theoretical,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  physical  science  in  general.  Their 
knowledge  of  phenomena  was  empirical. 
A  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature 
and  the  universality  of  causation  had 
not  yet  appeared.  Perhaps  natural 
theology  was  the  favorite  study  among 
the  druidical  priests.  In  this  realm 
they  might  speculate  to  their  heart's 
content,  and  other  pagan  philosophies 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  East  might 
beat  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Gaul- 
ish priests  without  much  advantage  of 
fact  or  reason. 

The  druidical  religion  was  a  com- 
pound of  mythology  and  natural  philos- 
Mercury  the  fa-    ophv.     It  was  the  opinion 

Sf GaSpL    0f  C*^r  that  their  faVOrite 

theon.  deity    was    Mercury.       In 

the  sixth  book  of  the  Commentaries  he 
says  that  they  worship  this  god  especial- 
ly, and  that  there  are  many  effigies  of 
him.  From  the  attributes  which  the 
Roman  historian  assigns  to  Mercury, 
we  may  think  him  correct  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  god  and  of  his  place  in 
the  Gaulish  pantheon.  Caesar  says  that 
he  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  all 
arts  and  the  leader  on  all  highways  and 
of    all    excursions — that    he    had      the 


guardianship  of  money  and  merchan- 
dise, and  had  great  power.  After  this 
deity  the  Gauls  adored  Apollo,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  Caesar  adds  that 
concerning  the  latter  group  the  Celts 
had  about  the  same  notion  as  other  peo- 
ples. This  would  imply  that  although 
the  worship  of  Mercury  was  especially 
popular,  he  was  not  himself  regarded  as 
the  great  god  of  the  race,  but  rather 
Zeus. 

Whatever  the  relative  rank  of  the  di- 
vinities, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
Gauls  were  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
given  up  to  their  supersti-  Devotionof 
tions  than  were  any  other  ££££££" 
of  the  Aryan  races.  Caesar  sacrifice, 
says  that  they  were  ' '  wholly  devoted  to 
their  religion."  It  was,  moreover,  a 
religion  of  advantage  and  protection. 
Caesar  declares  that  those  who  were  for 
any  reason  afflicted  with  severe  diseases 
and  who  were  exposed  in  battles  and 
other  perils  were  wont  to  sacrifice  men 
as  votive  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  that 
they  many  times  immolated  themselves, 
using  the  druidical  priests  as  their  sac- 
rificers.  It  was  the  theory  of  the  race 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  placate  the 
immortals  unless  for  the  life  of  man  the 
life  of  man  should  be  given  in  turn. 

Caesar  gives  also  a  description  of  the 
method  of  human  sacrifice.  An  im- 
mense image,  or  simulacrum,  was  built 
up  of  the  interwoven  branches  of  trees. 
The  effigy  was  in  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
but  perhaps  represented  the  god  to  whom 
the  offering  was  made.  The  simulacrum 
was  hollow  within.  When  everything 
wTas  in  readiness  the  human  victims 
were  put  into  the  image,  which  was 
otherwise  filled  with  combustibles. 
Then  the  whole  was  set  on  fire  and 
the  victims  perished  in  the  flames. 

In  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Gaul   it  was   a   common   occurrence   to 
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come  upon  what  Cassar  calls  the  exstructi 
tumuli ;  that  is,  the  ' '  heaped-up  mounds  " 
The  exstructi  which  the  sacrificial  cere- 
tumuli  of  Cae-      monies  had  left  behind  in 

sar ;  severe  pun- 
ishments, the  consecrated  place  where 

the  Gallic  tribes  assembled  to  offer  their 
victims.  The  religious  dogma  and  the 
exactions  under  it  were  exceedingly  se- 
vere, insomuch  that  no  Gaul  might  set 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  common 
views  and  accepted  superstitions  of  his 
people.  The  Roman  historian  remarks 
that  the  punishment  of  any  such  heretic 
was  "exceedingly  severe." 


upon  ibis  belief.  Light  was  regarded 
as  the  secondary,  and  darkness  as  the 
primary,  phenomenon  of  nature.  Light 
was  the  opposite  of  darkness.  The  night 
was  the  first  thing.  The  day  followed 
the  night.  The  calendar  was  arranged 
by  the  night.  An  event  had  not  occu- 
pied so  many  days,  but  so  many  nights, 
in  its  accomplishment.  All  time  was 
reckoned  in  such  manner.  Birthdays 
and  the  beginnings  of  months  and  years 
and  other  critical  and  noted  periods  were 
all  dated  from  the  night.  It  is  possible 
that  the  safety  which  the  night  afforded 


CELTIC  TUMULI  AT  BARTLOW,  PARISH  OF  ASHDON,  ESSEX. 


Usages,  cus- 
toms, and  phi- 
losophy of  the 
Druids. 


It  is  not  practicable  to  enter  into  a  re- 
view of  all  that  the  observant  Roman 
writers  were  wont  to  say 
about  the  religious  cere- 
monial of  the  Gallic  race. 
The  original  authorities  from  the  side 
of  Latin  literature  are  Csesar  in  his  Gal- 
lic War,  Cicero  in  his  Dialogues,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny.  In  general, 
these  writers  are  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  leading  features,  and 
even  the  details,  of  the  ceremonials  and 
superstitions  of  the  peoples  north  of  the 
Alps.  Everything  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Druids.  They  transmitted  the  tra- 
dition of  the  past.  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  descendants  of  old  Dis,  the 
Celtic  Pluto,  god  of  the  underworld. 

Several   curious  customs  were   based 


to  the  northern  nations,  the  quiet  and 
secure  gloom  of  the  silent  forest  where 
they  had  their  abodes,  may  have  pro- 
duced a  sympathy  for  darkness  and  the 
disposition  to  regard  Dis  as  the  benevo- 
lent ancestor  and  patron  god  of  the  Gal- 
lic race. 

The  mistletoe  plant,  about  which  one 
of    the    principal    superstitions    of    the 

Celts    clung   with    SO    much    The  mistletoe 

tenacity,  probably  at-  ^^ 
tained  its  place  in  the  my-  mystery, 
thology  of  the  Druids  by  the  double 
circumstance  that  it  was  a  parasite  of 
the  oak,  or  sacred  tree,  and  that  it  was, 
or  was  thought  to  be,  a  plant  of  the 
night,  like  the  nightshade  and  a  few 
other  growths,  that  are  even  yet  regard- 
ed by  the  common  people  with  a  kind  of 
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awe.  The  name  of  the  mistletoe  in 
Greek  is  idzia,  or  idzos ;  the  Latin,  vis- 
aim.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  is  mis- 
teltan ;  and  in  Icelandic,  mistelteinn.  The 
syllable  tan,  or  teinn,  means  a  twig  or 
vine;  and  the  mistel  is  mist,  fog,  or 
darkness.     It  was  the  plant  of  darkness 


DRUIDICAL  DOLMEN,   CASTLE-WELLAN,    IRELAND. 

as  well  as  a  parasite  of  the  sacred  oak. 
In  this  way  it  got,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Celtic  hierarchy,  its  place  of  rev- 
erence, and  became  finally  one  of  the 
central  ideas  in  the  whole  cult. 

We  are  indebted  to  Pliny  for  an  elab- 
orate account  of  the  druidical  ceremony 
Belief  of  the        with  respect  to  the  mistle- 

Gaulsinthevir-    fc  j       th      first      ]  he 

tues  of  the  mis-  *■ 

tietoe.  notes  the  medicinal  effects 

of  the  plant,  and  repeats  the  common 
belief  of  antiquity  that  it  aided  in  con- 
ception,    removing     sterility    in     cases 
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where  the  same  existed.  It  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  everything  in  the 
ancient  pharmacopoeia  which  tended  to 
the  fertility  of  females  was  regarded 
with  superstitious  veneration.  The  mis- 
tletoe  did  not,  according  to  general  be- 


lief, grow  abundantly  in  connection  with 
the  oak  tree.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
found  only  rarely  in  that  situation.  It 
was  the  occasional  association  with  the 
sacred  oak,  combined  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  named,  that 
gave  to  the  mistletoe  its  place  in  the  na- 
tional religion.  Whenever  it  was  found 
on  the  oak  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
the  particular  favor  of  heaven ;  and  a 
ceremonial  had  existed  immemorially 
relative  to  the  taking  and  use  of  the 
plant. 

Among  the  Celts  the  sixth  day,  or 
rather  the  sixth  night,  of  every  moon 
was  the   beginning  of  the  „ 

Ceremonial  of 

month,  and  also  the  begin-  the  cutting  and 

,,       ,  /Tv,        the  feast, 

nmg    of    the    year.        1  he 

principle  was  carried  out  to  what  was 

called  an  age;  that  is,  thirty  years,  each 
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period  of  that  duration  beginning  with 
the  sixth  night  after  the  new  moon.  It 
was  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  the  mistletoe  cutting  and  ceremo- 
nial were  celebrated.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  public  acts  of  the 
druidical  worship.  First,  the  mistletoe 
must  be  found  on  the  oak.  This  done,  a 
sacrifice  and  festival  were  provided  at  that 
place.  Then  the  Druids,  all  clad  in  white, 
marched  forth,  accompanied  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  tree  where  the  mistletoe 
grew.  The  officiating  priest  had  a  gold- 
en sickle,  or  knife  with  a  curved  blade, 
and  with  this,  having  ascended  the  oak, 
he  cut  the  sacred  plant  from  its  place. 
It  was  allowed  to  fall.  A  white  mantle 
was  held  under  the  falling  plant,  to  pre- 
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vent  it  from  touching'  the  earth.  This 
done,  with  care  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  ceremony,  the  mistletoe  was 
divided  among  all  who  participated.  It 
was  called  in  Latin  the  Omnia  Saiia/is, 
that  is,  the  All- Heal. 

Meanwhile,  two  white  bulls  or  white 
heifers  had  been  brought  under  the 
tree  and  were  offered  by  the  priests. 
They  were  slain  when  the  plant  fell  from 
its  fastening  on  high.  Prayers  were  of- 
fered by  the  priests  that  unusual  healing- 
virtues  might  be  given  forth  from  the 
leaves  and  twigs  and  fruit  of  the  sacred 
plant.  It  was  divided  up  among  the 
worshipers.     .Some  made   of  it  a  decoc- 


SUPPOSED    DRUIDICAL  MONUMENT. 

tion  and  drank  it  as  a  cure  for  sterility. 
Others  used  the  same  remedy  for  poisons 
and  various  diseases.  Other  parts  of  the 
plant  were  taken  away  by  the  people  and 
preserved  with  superstitious  veneration, 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  veritable 
All-Heal  of  the  household.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  cutting  was  concluded  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  bulls  and  with  a  feast. 
Second  only  in  importance  and  inter- 
est to  the  taking  of  the  mistletoe  from 

the  oak  was  another  spec- 
Finding  and  tak- 
ing of  the  ovum     tacular    superstition  which 
anguineum.  ,,  ,,        T     ,  •  ,, 

the  old  Latin  authors 
called  Ovum  Anguineum,  or  the  Snake's 
^ZZ-  It  was  the  belief  among  the 
Druids  that  numbers  of  serpents  were 
went  to  get    into  a  tangled    mass,    en- 


gaged in  some  struggle  peculiar  to  their 
race.  While  thus  rolling  and  tossing 
together  an  egg  was  produced  from  the 
saliva  and  froth  of  the  intertwined  and 
contending  serpents.  As  soon  as  the 
egg  was  formed  it  was  thrown  into  the 
air  and  held  up  by  the  blowing;  and  it 
was  believed  that  for  a  Druid  to  succeed 
in  catching  this  ovum  anguineum  in  his 
white  apron  before  it  could  reach  the 
earth  was  the  most  skillful,  providential, 
and  auspicious  event  in  his  whole  life ! 
He  must,  moreover,  ride  away  at  full 
speed  on  a  horse  which  had  been  in 
waiting  for  him,  for  the  superstition 
made  it  that  the  serpents  would  pursue 
him  at  full  speed,  and  would  only  stop 
when  he  had  ridden  across  running 
water.  The  serpent's  egg  thus  taken 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  charms 
and  talismans.  It  had  many  remarkable 
properties.  One  of  these  was  that  thrown 
into  running  water,  it  would  of  itself  as- 
cend the  current.  Even  though  it  were 
incased  in  gold  or  other  heavy  metal 
which  might  well  sink  it  to  the  bottom,  it 
would  nevertheless  ascend  the  stream. 
Pliny  had  himself  seen  one!  He  de- 
scribes it  as  follows:  "It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  moderately  large  round  apple, 
and  has  a  cartilaginous  rind  studded  with 
cavities  like  those  on  the  arms  of  a  poly- 
pus." 

There  were  at  least  two  other  sacred 
plants  associated  with  the  mysticism  of 
the  Druids.     The    first    of  superstition  of 


these  was  the  Samolus,  or 


the  niarshwort 
and  the  hedge 

marshwort.  The  second  hyssop- 
was  the  hedge  hyssop,  called  the  Helago, 
The  finding  of  either  was  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  the  method 
of  taking  and  preserving  the  plant  was 
carefully  prescribed.  The  marshwort 
must  be  cut  with  the  left  hand,  after  a 
fast,  and  without  looking  at  it.  Before 
taking  the  hedge  hyssop,  the  person  de- 
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siring-  it  must  pass  through  ablutions. 
He  must  make  offerings  of  bread  and 
wine,  be  barefooted,  and  recover  the 
plant  without  any  knife  at  all.  It  is 
said  that  Vervain,  or  verbena,  was  also 
sacred  to  the  Druids,  and  must  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  cere- 
mony. Bits  of  such  plants  were  worn  by 
the  Celts  as  charms.  It  was  reckoned 
that  the  prophylactic  influence  of  these 
sacred  things  was  good   for  the  wearer 


bottom  ideas  upon  which  the  system 
was  founded.  Divination  was  a  part  of 
it.  The  Druids  were  prophets,  fore- 
tellers, soothsayers.  After  the  manner 
of  the  Romans,  they  were  wont  to  culti- 
vate the  auguries.  For  this  purpose 
the  flight  of  birds  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  animals  were 
studied.  The  profounder  ceremonies, 
the  true  mysteries,  were  celebrated  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest  or  in  secluded 
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not  only  against  physical  evils,  such  as 
disease  and  accident,  but  also  against  the 
moral  and  mental  maladies  to  which  hu- 
man life  is  subject. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Druids  to  keep 

their  lore  a  secret.    They  permitted  only 

so   much   of   it   to   be   di- 

Secretiveness  of  .   . 

the  Druid  seers ;  vulged    as   the   necessities 

ruins  of  the  cult.       r  , .  .    ,  , 

of  the  ceremonial  required. 
Like  the  Egyptian  priests,  they  kept 
the  real  cult  among  themselves.  They 
were  careful  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
corded or  given  out  to  the  vulgar.  For 
this  reason  not  much  is  known  of  the 


caverns  by  the  sea.  As  to  temples,  the 
Druids  had  none,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  great  megalithic  monuments  scat- 
tered  over  France  and  Britain  were  left 
by  this  people.  The  ruins  of  Stone- 
henge  have  been  regarded  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Arch-Druid  of  Britain,  and 
those  of  Avebury,  with  its  circular  av- 
enue  and  its  serpent,  are  thought  to 
have  been  druidical  symbols.  The 
dolmens  and  cromlechs  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  reckoned  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  remains.  Nearly  all 
druidical   structures  were   circular.      It 
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is  believed  that  the  great  stone  circle  at 
Stonehenge  included  originally  a  sacred 
grove  of  oaks,  where  the  supreme  wor- 
ship of  the  Brit- 


prophesy  of  events  yet  to  come,  and  to 
indicate  the  policy  of  the  race  in  war  and 
peace. 


ish     Celts     was 
performed. 

The  druidical 
society  was  care- 
fully organized. 
The  sacred  offi- 
cers were  di- 
vided into  three 
classes.  T  h  e 
triad,  indeed, 
was  made  the 
basis  of  nearly 
every  feature  of 
the  system.  The 
first  class  in- 
cluded the  Dru- 
ids proper,  who 
were  the  priests 
of  the  race,  us- 
ing the  term 
priest  in  its  lim- 
ited sense  of  an 
officer  who  of- 
fers prayer  and 
makes  sacrifices 
for  "others.  The 
Vates,  or  proph- 
ets, were  inti- 
mately associ- 
ated with  the 
Druids,  but  were 
not  considered 
as  true  priests. 
It  was  their  bus- 
iness to  observe 
occult  phenom- 
ena, such  as  the 
flight   of  birds, 

Organization  of 
the  druidical  or 
der;  Bards  and 
Druidesses. 


DRIILjS,    FRANKS,    AND    GAULS — RACE   TYPES   OF   THE    DARK   AGES. 


the  entrails  of  victims,  and 

other  indicative  signs,  and 

to    interpret    such    hidden 

things  to  the  worshipers.     They  were  to 
M. — Vol.  2—35 


The  third  class  included  the  Bards,  or 
singers,  who  composed  the  sacred  songs 
which  were  used  in  worship  and  by  the 
people  in  general.     It  appears,  however, 
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that  the  bards  found  that  they  increased 
their  popularity  by  extending  their 
themes  to  warlike  adventure,  to  satire 
and  invective.  Most  of  the  fragments 
of  ancient  literature  having  a  druidi- 
cal  cast  are  warlike  and  satirical  in  their 
themes.  Over  against  the  druidical 
order  were  the  Druidesses,  or  female 
prophets,  who,  while  they  did  not  share 
the  prerogatives  of  the  priests,  did  ex- 


DRUIDESSES   DANCING   AROUND   MEGALITHIC   IDOL. 

ercise  a  vast  influence  over  the  people. 
They  inspired  all  the  reverence  and  ter- 
ror which  are  usually  given  to  the  proph- 
etess, the  sorceress,  the  witch.  They, 
like  the  Druids,  were  divided  into  three 
classes  on  the  basis  of  their  reputation 
and  sanctity,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rules 
of  their  conduct  were  exceedingly  capri- 
cious and  contradictory. 

We  are  here  on  the  threshold  of  the 
dark  and  criminal  mysteries  belonging 
to  Druidism.  Perhaps  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  data  we  shall  never  be  able  to 


evoke  and  put  in  form  the  true  story  of 
the  orgies  and  corruptions  which  the 
Druidesses  were  wont  to  celebrate.  The 
first  order  was  made  up  of  those  prophet- 
esses who  could  reveal  the 

Dark  mysteries 
future     Only     to    those   who   of  the  system; 
i       -,         11    i     i   ii      •  nocturnal  rites. 

had  polluted  their  persons. 
The  second  class  was  constituted  on  ex- 
actly the  opposite  principle.  They  wrere 
bound  to  perpetual' virginity,  being  no 
doubt  somewhat  like  the  vestal  virgins  of 
Rome.  The  third  class  also  had  their  dis- 
tinction on  the  sexual  relation.  They 
were  such  as  were  bound  to  long  periods  of 
restraint.  In  general,  they  were  allowed 
to  visit  their  husbands  but  once  a  year, 
There  were,  moreover,  certain  nocturnal 
rites  which  these  Celtic  bacchantes  were 
wont  to  celebrate.  On  such  occasions 
their  naked  bodies  were  painted  black, 
and,  with  their  hair  flying  and  every 
evidence  of  wild  excitement,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  orgy  and  frenzy. 

The  island  of  Sena,  off  the  coast  of 
Britagne,  where  the  Senes  dwelt,  was 
the  seat  and  center  of  the 

Demolition  and 

ceremonies      and      college  rebuilding  of  the 

,•     .-,        -r\       ■  i  tt  temple  in  Sena. 

of  the  Druidesses.  Here 
once  in  each  year,  between  the  setting 
and  rising  of  the  sun,  they  must  pull 
down  and  rebuild  their  temple,  be- 
ing careful  that  no  fragment  of  the 
sacred  materials  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  earth.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  greatest  excitement  and  amid 
frantic  dances  and  other  evidences  of 
transport.  One  may  readily  see  in  all 
this  the  evidence  of  the  ultimate  ethnic 
affinity  of  the  Celtic  race  with  the  Greeks 
and  the  Hindus,  among  whom  the  cele- 
bration of  such  mysteries  was  a  favorite 
form  of  religious  expression. 

At  the  time  of  the  contact  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Celtic  race,  the  influence 
of  the  Druids,  their  absolutism 'over  the 
people,  had  somewhat  declined.    A  sec- 
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ularizing  tendency  had  sprung  np — as 
always  happens  when  a  race  is  advanc- 
The  Druids  re-  ing  toward  the  light — and 
SrT^er  the  Equites,  or  Horsemen, 
oftheEquites.  that  third  elective  order 
of  nobility  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
had  checked  by  their  rivalry  the  power 
and  irresponsible  prerogative  of  the 
Druids.  At  this  time  the  Gaulish 
knights  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
Romans  had  much  more  cause  to  fear 
them  than  they  had  to  be  in  dread  of 
the  druidical  order,  with  its  supersti- 
tions and  ceremonies. 


and  their  mysteries.  They  consequent- 
ly encouraged  the  Gauls  to  stand  against 
the  Romans,  to  fight  them  to  the  last. 

Druidism  receded  before  the  Roman 
arms.  From  Central  Gallia  it  fell  back 
to  the  west  into  Armor-  The  ancientcuit 
ica,  and  then  into  Britain,  ^inllnf 
The  expiring  energies  of  giesea. 
the  ancient  cult  here  flamed  up  with 
animosity  and  great  heat.  The  island 
of  Mona,  or  Anglesea,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ultima  thule  of  the  druidical  su- 
perstition. It  was  the  last  headquarters 
of  the  old  religion  of  the  Celtic  race  as 


PUFFIN  ISLAND,  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  MONA. 


It  was  against  the  latter,  however, 
that  the  Roman  policy  was  chiefly  di- 
Rome  must  con-  rected.  As  a  rule,  the  con- 
KnfgrTtsand111  querors  were  very  tolerant 
Druids.  0f  the  religions  with  which 

they  came  in  contact ;  but  Druidism  was 
a  sort  of  antagonistic  force  so  stubborn 
in  spirit  and  so  dominant  that  its  ex- 
termination seemed  to  be  demanded. 
All  the  other  parts  of  Celtic  society 
yielded  ready  obedience  and  conformity 
to  the  Roman  polity,  but  the  Druids  saw 
in  the  invaders  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains the   fatal    enemies  of   themselves 


it  receded  before  the  conquering  legions 
of  Rome.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  destroy  the  druidical  groves 
and  overturn  their  sacred  stones  where- 
ever  they  were  found.  One  after 
another  of  the  oak  woods  which  had 
been  appropriated  for  ages  to  the  dark 
mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  the  druidi- 
cal worship  were  cut  down  as  the  Ro- 
man conquest  widened  to  the  British 
channel. 

In  the  times  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus,  the  Roman  legionaries  bore  down 
on    Anglesea,    and   wrere  confronted  at 
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their  landing  by  an  array  of  Druid 
priests,  before  whom  at  the  first  the 
soldiers  of  the  south  were  struck  with 
awe.     It  was   with  difficulty  that    they 


heads  of  the  advancing  Romans,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  soldiery  of  the 
empire  was  not  to  be  impeded  in  it.'i 
progress  by  a  bulwark  of  superstition 
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could  be  rallied  to  the  attack  of  these 
strange  and  half-supernatural  spirits  of 
the  woods.  Fearful  were  the  impreca- 
tions which  the  latter  poured  out  on  the 


The  British  priests  and  their  horde  o< 
warriors  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
Then  the  groves  of  the  island  were  in 
vaded,  and  the  altars  where  the  bloody 
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sacrificial  rites  had  been  performed  for 
centuries  were  broken  down.  The  dark 
groves  themselves  were 
swept  away,  and  the  sys- 
tem which  had  prevailed 
over  the  destinies  of  the  race  for  un- 
known ages  was  driven  from  its  ancient 
seats,  to  become  a  reminiscence  among 
the  peasants. 


Conquest  and 
spoliation  of  the 
island  by  the 
Romans. 


Christianity  which  went  forth  on  the 
pleading  tongues  of  men,  could  not  con- 
quer by  violence,  but  only  by  persuasion. 
Such  a  hierarchy  as  that  of  the  druidi- 
cal  priesthood  was  not  likely  to  yield  to 
the  persuasion  of  missionaries.  As  well 
might  we  expect  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jeru- 
salem to  have  listened  with  patience  to 
an  appeal  which,  if  heeded,  would  have 


FORTH  BRIDGE  FRO 

If  history  or  ethnography  were  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  conjecture,  it  might 
What  might         be    interestino-   to    inquire 

have  been  ma  01 

contest  of  Chris-  what  would  have  happened 

tianitywith  ,  ~,     .      . 

Dmidism.  to     the     Christian     monks 

and  evangelists  who  made  their  way 
into  Western  Europe  if  the  Druids  had 
been  left  in  possession  of  the  influence 
and  practices  of  the  Celtic  race.  Rome 
was  wont  to  cut  down  barriers  with  the 
sword.     Christianity,  at  least  that  early 


M  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

undone  the  whole  priestly  organization 
of  Jewry,  as  to  expect  that  the  proud, 
bigoted,  and  overbearing  Druids  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  would  yield  to  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  monks. 

But  long  before  this  contingency  arose, 
long     before     Christianity  Homemade  a 
was  accepted  by  Rome  her-  -"ay  with  her 

r  J  sword  for  the 

Self,  the  power  of  Druidism   Christian  monks. 

in  all  the  West  was  broken  by  violence. 
Even  in  the  oak  woods  of  Britain,  in  the 
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very  island  of  Anglesea,  which  was  its 
last  stronghold,  it  had  become  a  private 
superstition.  As  a  public  worship  it  had 
disappeared,  not  only  on  the  Continent, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  even  in  Ireland, 
before  the  Christian  monks,  who  in 
Saint  Gregory's  time  came  into  England, 
brought  thither  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
religion.  Imperial  Rome  was  thus  the 
forerunner  of  that  great  system  of  faith 
and  practice  which  was  destined  to  pre- 
vail in  all  the  west  of  Europe  and  in 
the  New  World  beyond  the  waters. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  the  incoming 

of  the  Christian  fathers  into   Western 

Gaul  and  Britain  the  system 

Celtic  poetry  ._..,.  ,      ,       ,         , 

erose  with  the      of    Druidism  had   already 

fall  of  Druidism.    ,  ....  .~.    , 

become  a  tradition.  Only  a 
few  allusions  are  found  in  the  patristic 
writings  to  the  Gaulish  religion  which 
had  so  long  been  dominant  in  this  region 
of  the  world.  The  references  to  the 
Druids  in  the  works  of  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  others,  show  con- 
clusively the  limited  acquaintance  of  the 
authors  with  the  priesthood  and  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  refer.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  early  dawn  of  Celtic  poetry 
and  romance  before  the  recollection  of 
the  system  vanished  from  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  men.  The  first  poems 
and  tales  of  the  Irish  race  are  flecked 
here  and  there  with  allusions  to  the 
ancient  white-robed  priests,  who  might 
be  well  called  the  Magi  of  the  Celtic 
race.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
the  Druids  had  in  tradition  taken  the 
character  of  sorcerers.  They  were  be- 
lieved by  the  first  Christians  in  the  far 
West  to  have  been  in  league  with  the 
evil  spirits  of  paganism,  and  to  have 
been  as  much  given  to  troubling  their 
enemies  as  to  benefiting  their  friends. 

Such  was  the  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  when  the  first  Christian 
missionaries    made  their  way   into    the 


country.  The  new  teachers  had  to  con- 
front the  old  ethnic  feelings  of  the  raco 
in  favor  of  their  own  ancient  priesthood. 
One  of  the  means  adopted  The  new  faith 
by  them  to  accomplish  this  ^isofthe 
result  was  to  spread  old* 
abroad  a  belief  in  their  own  superiority 
over  the  ancient  apostles  of  evil.  They 
let  it  be  known  that  they,  the  evangels 
of  the  new  faith,  were  able  to  triumph 
over  the  malice  and  demonism  of  the 
ancient  sorcerers.  It  is  said  in  one  of 
the  biographies  of  this  epoch,  the  Life 
of  Saint  Columba,  that  he  was  miracu- 
lously victorious  over  the  devilism  of 
Broichan,  chief  Druid  of  the  Pictish 
king,  and  that  the  success  of  the  holy 
man  was  attributable  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

The  connection  of  the  Druids  and 
their  system  with  the  East  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy.  The  co- 
incidence of  their  beliefs  Connection  of 
and  those  of  Pythagoras  S^* 
has  already  been  pointed  thoiogies. 
out.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  they 
accepted  metempsychosis  as  a  leading 
feature  of  their  faith.  The  god  Hesus 
whom,  according  to  Lucan,  they  wor- 
shiped as  the  supreme  deity,  was  per- 
haps identical  with  some  one  of  the 
Syrian  gods.  Their  worship  of  Apollo 
was  under  the  name  of  Belinus,  and 
scholars  have  identified  this  word  with 
the  Phoenician  Baal.  Inquiries  of  this 
sort,  however,  are  very  likely  to  mis- 
lead. For  when  such  identities  are 
discovered,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  the  one  is  derived  from  the 
other  or  the  other  from  that; -or,  still 
deeper  is  the  question,  whether  both 
have  not  been  deduced  from  the  same 
common  original,  lost  to  history.  It 
would  appear  on  the  whole  that  the 
doctrine  and  practices  of  the  Druids 
were  as  nearly  a  native  production  of  the 
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Celtic  race,  as  little  derived  from  other 
sources  as  the  usages  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  human  family.  It  might  not  be 
far  wide  of  the  truth  to  assert  that 
Druidism  was  a  native  growth  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  and  that  its  entire  destiny 
belonged  to  the  evolution  of  Celtic 
nationality  in  those  two  countries. 


been  claimed  in  recent  times  that  the 
Bards,  or  third  division  of  the  hierarchy, 
survived  the  shock  of  conquest  and  the 
still  greater  shock  of  Christian  inva- 
sion. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of  the 
Welsh  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  a 
considerable  figment  of  Druidism  was  cov« 


The  question  has  also  been  much  de- 
bated   whether    the     druidical     system 
wholly  disappeared  before 

Did  Druidism  J  L  f 

transmit  itself  to  the    conquering   sword   of 

after  times?  -p,  j     x-i.  i 

Rome  and  the  new  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  missionaries,  or 
whether  it  transmitted  something  of  it- 
self to  after  times.  Scholars  are  agreed 
that  the  Druid  priests  were  driven  out  of 
existence,  that  they  receded  from  their 
strongholds,  were  scattered,  forced  into 
obscuiity  and  extinction.  The  same 
may  be  said  also  of  the  public  practices 
of  the  Vates,  or  prophets.     But  it  has 
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ertly  transmitted  by  the  druidical  bards 
from  the  pre-Christian  to  the  post-Chris- 
tian epoch .  It  is  claimed  that  a  system  of 
belief  was  largely  prevalent  in  the  west  of 
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Great  Britain,  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  to 
which  scholars  have  given  the  name  of 
Post-Christian  Neo-Druidism.  The  theory 
^dismdine°"  ^  that  while  the  bards,  or 
Wales,  singers,  of  the  Celtic  race 

in  the  Dark  Ages  accepted  nominally 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Christi- 
anity, they  secretly  perpetuated  the  old 
druidieal  rites  and  ceremonies,  mixing 
the  same  with  the  Christian  form  of 
belief,  and  thus  preserving  even  to  the 
later  Middle  Ages  something  of  the  spirit 
but  little  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion. 

Somewhere  between  the  sixth  and  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  era,  in  the  mon- 
The"  Black  asteries  of  Wales,  a  liter- 
SSS^STrf  *7  compilation  was  made 
the  ancient  faith.  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Black  Book,  embracing  the 
religious  poems  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  composed.  An  examination  of  these 
poems  has  tended  to  foster  the  belief 
that  while  they  are  nominally  Christian, 
they  are  really,  in  their  spirit  and  a 
large  part  of  their  substance,  druidieal. 
There  are  certain  political  and  civil  facts 
also  which  tend  to  the  conviction  that 
the  influence  of  the  Druids  outlasted  the 
existence  of  their  order.  The  old  au- 
thority was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Armor- 
ica  long  after  the  white-robed  priests 
had  disappeared  from  the  land.  The 
old  unexplained  customs  of  the  people, 
the  superstitious  usages,  the  rudiments 
of  law  and  other  social  phenomena,  are 
believed  to  have  been  druidieal  in  their 
origin,  and  to  have  continued  as  active 
forces  in  society  for  centuries  after  the 
decadence  and  obliteration  of  Druidism. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  historically  true 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Roman  su- 
premacy in  the  British  Isles,  the  spirit 
of  the  druidieal  system,  if  not  its  tangi- 
ble forces,  resisted  the   foreign  domina- 


tion. The  Emperor  Claudius  was  con- 
strained to  issue  rigorous  orders  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Druids.  Many  other 
public  acts  had  for  their  bottom  motive 
the  same  cause  in  these  western  confines 
of  the  empire.  But  the  great  lapse  of 
years  between  the  Roman  conquest  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  so 
weakened  the  ancient  religion,  that  by 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Gregory 
it  was  a  force  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Cirrious  scholarship  has  found  a  double 
element  in  the  system  of  druidieal  wor- 
ship. It  is  at  once  a  sub-  philosophical 
jective,  speculative  form  ™™8££ 
of  religion,  concerning  it-  tem considered, 
self  with  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man ;  and  an  objective,  realistic  form 
of  belief,  concerning  itself  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  outer  world.  It  is 
on  the  speculative  side  that  it  seems 
to  be  allied  with  the  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  East.  Such  a  doc- 
trine as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  such 
a  belief  as  that  which  proposes  the  im- 
mortality of  man,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  native  to  the  West.  Beliefs  of  this 
kind  have  generally  been  found  to  have 
their  origin  among  the  dreams  of  the 
East.  It  is  in  the  objective  considera- 
tion of  nature  that  Druidism  is  associated 
with  the  general  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Aryan  race.  In  so  far  as  the  sys- 
tem was  a  mythology,  it  had  its  Aryan 
kinships  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  contemplated 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  particu- 
larly the  continuance  of  the  human  soul 
in  bodily  forms  through  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  pass,  upward  or  downward,  ac- 
cording to  its  moral  tendencies,  the 
druidieal-  doctrine  was  probably  brought 
with  the  Celts  from  some  ancient  con- 
nection in  the  Orient.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, not  without  reason,  that  of  the 
two   branches   of    the   Celtic    race    the 
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Cymric,  or  British,  was  the  elder  and 
more  Oriental  in  its  cast ;  while  the  Gad- 
helie,  or  Gaelic,  was  of  a  latter  migra- 
tion to  the  West — that  the  former 
brought  and  disseminated  in  the  West 
the  speculative  part  of  Druidism,  while 
the  Gaelic  Celts 
carried  the  myth- 
ological  and 
spectacular  part  of 
the  system  to  the 
same  destination. 
Possibly  the  unity 
and  confluence  of 
the  two  divisions 
of  the  Celtic  family 
in  Gaul  and  Brit- 
ain might  account 
for  the  presence  of 
the  double  element 
in  the  national 
faith. 

It  appears  that 
the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  as 
taught  by  the  Dru- 
ids made  a  power- 
ful impression  up- 
on the  minds  of 
the  Roman  writ- 
ers. The  Druids 
did  not  accept  the 
belief  in  a  nether 
world  to  which  the 
spirits  of  the  dead 
might  be  con- 
demned, or  of  any 
intermediate  state 
in  which  they  must 
pass  the  time  in  purgatorial  fires  until  they 
Druidssubstu  should  be  cleansed  of  earth- 
sSfstT  ly  impurities.  The  system 
Tophet.  was    purely    Pythagorean. 

It  insisted  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
put  into  other  bodies ;  that  they  returned 
to  the  earth  in  the  °fuise  of  animals  and 


birds  and  men,  not  knowing  their  own 
origin  in  the  past,  not  discerning  their 
own  destiny  in  the  future.  The  poet 
Lucan,  in  his  poem  of  Pharsalia,  as  trans- 
lated by  Rowe,  gives  a  fair  exposition  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Druids.     He  says : 


MARRIAGE   OF   EVA   AND   STRONGBOW. 


"  If  dying  mortals'  dooms  they  sing  aright. 
No  ghosts  descend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  night : 
Xo  parting  souls  to  grisly  Pluto  go, 
Nor  seek  the  dreary  silent  shades  below  ; 
But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind. 
And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 
Thus  life  forever  runs  its  endless  race, 
And  like  a  line  Death  but  divides  the  space, 
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A  stop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  last, 
A  point  between  the  future  and  the  past. 
Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise : 
Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel ; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  lite  which  must  so  soon  return." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Druids  care- 
fully avoided  committing  to  writing  the 
Dependence  on  secrets  of  their  annals,  their 
traditions,  and  particular- 
ly their  religion,  trusting 
as  they  did  everything  to  oral  couplets — 
of  which  Caesar  said  they  had  "  a  vast 


Roman  authors 
for  knowledge 
of  Druidism. 


Symbolical  use 
of  fire ;  the 
moon  cycle. 
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number" — the  scholarship  of  after  times 
has  been  greatly  perplexed  to  make  out 
for  them,  and  if  for  them,  for  the  Celtic 
race,  a  connected  and  authentic  history. 
The  old  Romans  knew  them  not.  It  is 
to  Caesar,  to  Cicero,  to  Lucan,  to  Pliny, 
tn  Tacitus  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  druidical  sys- 
tem, and  indeed  for  a  large  part  of  what 
we  know  concerninar  the  Celtic  race.     In 


modern  times  John  Toland,  a  British 
author  of  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  took  up  the  subject  as  a 
study,  and  gave  a  more  complete  out- 
line to  Celtology  than  it  had  ever  had 
before.  This  outline  was  followed  up 
by  Pelloutier  in  his  History  of  the  Celts. 
Into  these  writings  and  those  which  have 
followed  on  the  same  foundation  much 
imaginary  and  conjectural  material  has 
been  incorporated ;  but  at  the  same  time 
much  that  is  authentic  and  philosophical 
has  been  preserved. 

The  preservation  of  Eastern  opinions 
and  practices  by  the  Druids  is 
still  further  illustrated  in  their 
symbolical  use  of  fire.  The  Dru- 
ids were  the  Parsees  of  Britain 
and  Gaul.  Fire  was 
used  in  nearly  all 
of  their  ceremoni- 
als ;  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  the 
element  was  regarded  with  su-, 
perstitious  veneration.-  The  Celt- 
ic vear  Avas  regulated  bv  the 
moon  cycle.  It  began  on  the 
tenth  of  March;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sixth  day  of  each 
moon  was  a  sacred  day,  on  which 
festivals  and  other  observances 
were  to  be  held.  There  were 
four  major  ceremonies  during 
the  year.  The  first,  that  of  the 
mistletoe,  occurred  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  moon  succeeding  the 
tenth  of  March ;  the  second  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  moon  after  the  first  of 
May ;  the  third  was  celebrated  on  Mid- 
summer Eve,  June  2 1  ;  and  the  fourth 
on  the  last  day  of  October. 

On  all  of  these  occasions  fire  was  kin- 
dled, either  for  sacrifice  or  The  fire  festivals 
adoration.  On  the  eve  of  the  SS  to 
May  festival  all  of  the  do-  modern  times, 
mestic  fires  of  the  people  were  put  out,  and 
on  the  following  day  were  lighted  again, 
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with  torches  which  had  been  kindled 
at  the  sacred  altar  kept  by  the  Druids. 
It  is  said  that  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
were  wont  to  kindle  a  sort  of  bonfires 
in  all  their  fields  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  with  flaming  brands  to  make  the 
circuit  of  their  cornfields.  This  usage 
prevailed  also  in  Gaul  and  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  It  was  believed  that  by  this 
means  the  blessing  of  heaven  might  be 
had  on  the  ripening  fruits  and  grains  of 
the  fields  which  were  ready  for  the  sickle. 
The  fires  of  May  Day  eve  were  lighted 
for  blessings  on  the  newly  planted  crops, 
and  those  on  the  last  day  of  October  were 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  gathering  of 
fruits — the  autumnal  festival  with  which 
all  nations  have  been  wont  to  conclude 
the  labors,  anxieties,  and  risks  of  the 
summer.  In  Ireland  and  the  north  of 
Scotland  the  May  and  June  fires  are  still 
known  under  the  name  of  Beltane,  or 
Beltein,  which  scholars  render  as  Bell 
Fire,  that  is,  Fire  of  Baal.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  there  is  in  all  this  some 
evidence  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  Druid- 
ism,  and  the  still  more  certain  evidence 
that  the  druidical  system,  incorporating 
itself  popularly  with  Christianity  along 
the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  has  trans- 
mitted some  of  its  usages  to  modern 
times. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Roman 
authors  should  not  have  given  the  words 
Loss  or  partial  of  the  Celtic  vocabulary 
STSn^es  in  describing  the  religious 
of  the  gods.  system  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  respect  to 
the  names  of  the  deities  whom  the  Gauls 
worshiped.  With  these  names  the  af- 
finities of'  the  religious  system  under 
consideration  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  accurately,  at  least  more  certainly, 
determined.  But  Cassar  and  his  schol- 
arly countrymen  were  given  to  translat- 


ing things  into  Latin.  In  enumerating 
the  names  of  the  Celtic  deities  they 
gave  the  Latin  equivalents,  and  we  are 
left  somewhat  to  conjecture  in  determin- 
ing what  the  vernacular  names  were. 

It  is  said  by  Livy  that  the  Spanish 
Celts  called  Mercury  Teutates,  which 
some  have  identified  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Taut.  It  might  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  philological  n.iles  to  identify 
the  word  with  the  Tuisco  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. We  have  already  referred  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  vernacular  name 
of  Apollo  was  Belinus,  the  Bel  of  the 
Assyrians.  An  old  Celtic  name  of  Jupi- 
ter is  thought  to  have  been  Jow,  which 
is  said  to  mean  "  young,"  and  if  so,  to 
have  preserved  the  Aryan  tradition  that 
Jove  was  the  youngest  born  of  Saturn. 


ORNAMENTS   WORN  BY   DRUID    PRIESTS. 

There  was,  however,   given  to  Jupiter 
another  name,  Taranis,  which  is  believed* 
to  have  meant  "  the  thunderer." 

In  common  with  the  usages  of  the 
north  the  Celts  built  no  temples.  Nor 
did  they  in  the  primitive  Celtic  and  Ten- 
stagesof  their  development  SJ— 
have  any  images  of  their  Ples- 
gods.  The  oak  was  the  emblem,  and  in 
some  sense  the  visible  presence,  of 
Jupiter;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cube 
was  representative  of  Mercury.  But 
these  objects  were  not  regarded  as  effi- 
gies. They  were  merely  symbolical  of 
the  deities,  and  represented  some  of 
their  attributes.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  actual  images  of  the  deities 
were  introduced.  Such  usage  may  have 
arisen  after  contact  with  the  Romans  and 
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acquaintance  with  the  religious  manners 
of  that  people. 

Some  of   the  Christian   fathers  have 
represented  Gaul  and  Britain  as  particu- 
larly   idolatrous     in    their 

Alleged  idolatry  ■* 

of  the  Gauls  and  day.     But  such  statements 
Britons.  ,,  ,. 

are  usually  exaggerations 
born  of  the  zeal  of  the  early  missionaries, 
who  were  fond  of  depicting  the  low  and 
idolatrous     condition    of     the     peoples 


We  may  take  a  final  survey  of  Druid- 
ism  by  noticing  in  a  word  its  destinies 
after  the  Roman  conquest.  Destinies  of 
It  was  in   6 1    A.    D.    that  2,™^'™^?* 

the  Roman  con* 

Suetonius  Paulinus  over-  quest, 
threw  the  Druids  in  the  Isle  of  Angle- 
sea,  thus  virtually  exterminating  the 
order  from  Britain.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  a  remnant  of  priests  and  peo- 
ple escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there 
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among  whom  they  wandered.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  Celts  in  the 
post-Christian  epoch  had  images  of  their 
gods,  though  they  appear  never  to  have 
fallen  into  temple  building  and  spectacu- 
lar display.  In  1 7 1 1 ,  under  the  choir  in 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  two 
images  of  Celtic  gods  were  found,  both 
in  relief.  The  first  was  of  Hesus,  and 
the  other  of  a  deity  called  Cernunnos. 
But  to  what  Roman  god  the  latter  corre- 
sponded there  is  no  certainty. 


for  a  while  attempted  to  set  up  a  new 
headquarters  for  the  ancient  system.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  authors  that 
the  Gaelic  Celts  of  the  Highlands  and 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  so  distinctly 
druidical  as  they  now  became  under  the 
influence  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
Cymric  Celts  of  the  south  and  east. 

Subsequently  the  system  sank  gradu- 
ally into  the  earth ;  but  vestiges  of  its 
presence  were  plentifully  distributed  in 
all  the  outlying  Celtic  countries  of  West- 
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ern  Europe.  Many  of  the  popular  cus- 
toms and  superstitions  of  the  peasants 
preserve  to  the  present  day  a  memory 
of  the  druidical  ceremonies;  and  these, 
together  with  the  quaint  architectural 
remains  in  North  Britain,  are  the  prin- 


evidences  of  Druidism  disappeared  in 
the  countries  where  it  had  flourished. 
In  Ireland  it  was  still  aliv- 

Remaining  ves- 

ing  system  as  late  as  the  tiges  of  the  sys- 

.  ...         ,.  . ,       /~ /•.  i  •  tern  in  Ireland. 

middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

With    what   difficulty  the  Roman  arms 


SAINT  PATRICK'S  BELL.— From  the  original  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


cipal  memorials  of  the  peculiar  religion 
of  the  Celts.  In  Scotland  the  principal 
seat  of  the  ancient  cult  was  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkmichael,  near  the  great  range  of 
the  Grampian  hills. 

It  was  perhaps  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  visible,  and  we  might  say  vital, 


penetrated  into  this  region  is  known  to 
all  students  of  history.  But  what  the 
Roman  legions  could  not  accomplish, 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Saint  Patrick 
effected  among  the  Irish  Celts.  The 
old  belief  gave  way  before  the  preaching 
of  the  saint,  and  the  Cross  was  set  up  in 
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the  sacred  groves  of  the  Druids.  In  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain  as  late  as  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  the 
edicts  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church 
against  the  '  worship  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  and  the  trees  give  evidence  of  the 
survival  of  the  ancient  beliefs  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  British  people  to 
return  to  the  religious  usages  of  their 
ancestors.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Danes,  in  the  times  of 
King  Canute,  a  law  was  made  and  en- 


forced against  the  old  idolatries.  Such 
practices,  sports,  and  pastimes  as  AU- 
hallowmas,  the  bonfires  of  May  Day  and 
Midsummer  Eve,  the  virtues  of  the 
mistletoe,  and  many  other  village  beliefs 
and  usages  are  manifestly  druidical  in 
their  origin.  And  the  close  observer 
may  still  see  in  the  country  ceremonies 
prevalent  in  the  remote  districts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  an  occa- 
sional grim  shadow  which  has  been  cast 
thus  far  into  the  present  by  the  opaque 
body  of  the  druidical  superstition. 


Chapter  LXXV.-Government,  Language,  and 

Culture. 


aries  of  the 
principal  British 
clans.  the 


HE  civil  organization 
of  the  Celtic  race, 
their  manner  of  gov- 
ernment, their  law- 
making, the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  are 
better  known  from  the 
history  of  the  British  Celts  than  from 
those  of  Gaul.  On  the  incoming  of 
Caesar  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
Place  and  bound-  five  tribes  in  possession 
of  Britain.  Here  again  in 
use  of  the  word  tribe 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  misrep- 
resentation of  facts.  Perhaps  the  word 
clan  comes  nearer  to  the  meaning.  Each 
clan  constituted  a  petty  state.  The  ter- 
ritorial extent  and  place  of  these  thirty- 
five  barbarian  principalities  have  been 
ascertained  and  recorded.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Brigantes  had  a  territory 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  includ- 
ing the  modern  counties  of  Durham, 
York,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire.  The  Cantii  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  southeastern  state 
of  Cantium,  the  modern  Kent.  The 
Caledonii    had    their    seats  from   Loch 


Fyne,  on  the  west  coast,  extending 
across  the  country  to  the  Moray  Firth, 
including  a  portion  of  Inverness,  parts 
of  Argyle,  Perth,  and  Ross.  So  of  the 
many  other  nations.  Ptolemy  and  other 
geographers  have  worked  out  the  loca- 
tion of  each  according  to  the  data  in 
their  possession,  and  doubtless  with  a 
fair  approximation  to  the  facts. 

So  far  as  a  governmental  system  was 
concerned,  the  Celtic  states  had  at  least 

the      rudiments      of      mon-    Rudimentary 

archy .  It  may  not  be  sup-  £™  a°mm°»;h9 
posed  that  each  of  the  tribes  Celts, 
had  a  king,  or  that  there  was  any  fixed 
rule  in  regard  to  the  number  of  clans 
that  were  under  a  single  chief,  or  sov- 
ereign. There  was  no  doubt  much  di- 
versity in  this  respect.  Sometimes  a 
great  chieftain  would  rule  several  clans, 
and  sometimes  the  territories  of  a  given 
nation  were  ruled  by  several  chieftains. 
Caesar  has  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  his 
time  Cantium  had  no  fewer  than  four 
contemporary  kings. 

We  are  here  again  troubled  with  the 
modern  signification  of  words.  The 
term  king  does  not  by  any  means  corre- 


B0AD1CEA. 
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spond  with  the  fact  of  royalty  as  it  ex- 
isted among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  king- 
Nature  of  the  was  the  headman.  In  a 
^'afand'he-  certain  sense  he  was  the 
redity.  ruler,  the  sovereign.     His 

office,  as  we  have  seen,  was  elective. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  be 


heredity  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cession to  the  royal  office.  It  appears 
that  among  the  German  races  the  prin- 
ciple of  election  held  its  own ;  but 
among  the  Celts  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  to  substitute  royal  birth  for 
election.     It  is  held  that  in  so  far  as  the 


INVASION  OK  BRITAIN'  BY  THE  ROMANS. 


deposed  except  by  revolution.  There 
is  some  contradiction  relative  to  the 
rights  of  women  among  the  Celts.  In 
course  of  time  the  hereditary  principle 
encroached  upon  the  elective  principle — 
as  it  always  does  among  barbarous  peo- 
ples.    Before  the  coming  of  the  Romans 


hereditary  principal  was  recognized  and 
followed  in  the  choice  of  rulers,  women 
were  not  disparaged,  but  had  the  same 
rights  with  men.  It  is  certain  that 
women  were  sometimes  sovereigns 
among  the  British  nations.  The  famous 
examples   of   Boadicea  and  Cartisman- 
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dua  would  be  sufficient  to  attest  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  female  succession. 

If,  however,  we  should  look  for  the 
full  prerogatives  of  royalty  among  the 
Royal  preroga-    ancient   Celts,    we    should 

£SJ-ffif  look  in  vain-  Nominally 
order-  the  kings  had  the  right  to 

command  the  nation  in  war;  but  the 
secular  nobility — that  is,  the  horsemen, 
or  knights — greatly  impeded  the  free- 
dom of  the  sovereign  in  this  respect. 
And  the  druidical  check  was  even 
greater,  as  it  interposed  the  edict  of 
heaven  against  any  campaign  or  policy 
that  was  distasteful  to  the  priestly  or- 
der. Besides,  the  old  British  Celts 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  fight 
against  the  warnings  and  imprecations 
of  the  Druids.  Dio  Chrysostom  has  de- 
clared that  the  Celtic  kings  were  not 
allowed  under  the  constitution  of  the 
race  to  do  anything  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Druids.  Though  the  kings 
were  permitted  by  the  priests  to  keep  a 
show  of  royalty,  to  have  their  palaces, 
their  nobles,  and  ministers  of  state, 
they  were  nevertheless  subjected  to  the 
galling  bondage  of  the  superstitions  and 
willfulness  of  the  druidical  order. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  at  the  time 

of  the  Roman  conquest  a  popular  element 

had  appeared  in  many  Celt- 

Innuence  of  the  J 

Druids  in  the       ic   states.     Ambiorix,   one 

Roman  wars.  ,    ,,         „,,.,.  , 

of  the  Gallic  kings  whom 
Caesar  met  beyond  the  mountains,  in- 
sisted that  a  popular  clamor  had  com- 
pelled him  to  assault  the  camp  of  Caesar 
against  his  stipulation  not  to  do  so. 
Some  British  chieftains  who  had  in- 
fringed the  rule  of  good  faith  by  im- 
prisoning the  Roman  ambassadors  gave 
a  similar  excuse  to  the  general,  namely, 
that  they  had  been  driven  to  the  arrest 
of  the  legati  by  the  clamor  and  violence 
of  the  people. 

We  should  not  think,  however,  that 
M. — Vol.  2 — 36 


the  people  were  able  to  interfere  regu- 
larly in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the 
making  and  administration  The  priestly  or- 
of  law.  It  was  rather  that  %£"£%** 
indefinite  and  intangible  from  the  people, 
thing  called  influence  that .  they  were 
able  to  exert.  The  Druids  were  the  real 
legislators  of  the  people.  But  it  was 
the  peculiar  and  salutary  virtue  of  this 
Western  theocracy,  as  it  became  the  vir- 
tue afterwards  of  the  Christian  Church, 
to  choose  its  priests  from  the  people,  and 
that,  too,  by  elective  process.  The 
druidical  priesthood  was  thus  constantly 
reinforced  by  material  drawn  from  the 
bosom  of  the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  nation. 
Laws  made  under  these  circumstances 
will  doubtless  be  such  as  a  theocracy  will 
contrive  for  its  own  benefit;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  will  be  tinged  with  colors 
of  the  folks  and  permeated  with  sap 
which  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  pop- 
ular heart. 

The  Druids,  then,  were  the  lawmak- 
ing power  among  the  Celtic  peoples. 
They  were  also  the  judges.  Power  of  the 
This,  added  to  the  fact  that  gJS^S?5 
they  were  the  ministers  gresses. 
of  the  national  religion,  made  them  es- 
pecially powerful ;  and  no  doubt  their  tyr- 
anny was  great.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  what  extent  insurrection  and  the 
other  weapons  which  native  races,  as 
well  as  civilized,  are  wont  to  use  against 
their  oppressors  were  employed  by  these 
ancient  tribesmen  to  check  the  other- 
wise unlimited  prerogative  of  the  ruling 
order.  It  is  thought  by  those  who  have 
looked  attentively  at  the  question  that 
the  great  laws  of  the  Celtic  race  were 
for  the  most  part  prepared,  debated, 
enacted,  promulgated  at  the  annual  as- 
sembly of  the  race  at  Dreux.  This  as- 
sembly might  well  stand  for  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the 
Celtic  congress.    Whether  the  nobility— 
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that  is,  the  secular  chieftains  and  the 
knights — had  much  active  participation 
in  the  lawmaking  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture, but  the  Druids  were  the  dom- 
inant order. 

In  Britain,  the  seat  of  the  national 
tribunal  was  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  It 
is  believed  that  traces  of 
this  ancient  holy  place  of 
the  British  Celts  are  still 
Rowland,  in  his  account 
of  Ancient  Mona  (Anglesea),  has  given 
us  the  following  account  of  the  place : 


Rowland's  ac- 
count of  the 
cirque  of  Angle- 
sea. 

discoverable. 


ular  height.  It  is  called  Bryn-Gwyn,  or 
Brein-Gwyn ;  that  is,  the  supreme  or 
royal  tribunal." 

We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
actual  method  of  making  laws  among 
the  Celts,  or  of   the    style 

Nature  of  pun- 

of    administering    justice.  ishment;the 

,,  ,,   •         •  •  j   •      r~i  law  for  woman. 

.Something  is  said  in  Caesar 
relative  to  the  kind  of  punishments 
which  were  inflicted.  These  were  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  criminality.  The  husband  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife 
and   children.     It    is   in    evidence    that 


VIEW  IN  THE  HEBRIDES—  Cokil'SK. 


"  In  the  other  end  of  the  township  of 
Tre'r  Dryw,  wherein  all  these  ruins  al- 
ready mentioned  are,  there  first  appears 
a  large  cirque  or  theater,  raised  up  of 
earth  and  stones  to  a  great  height  re- 
sembling  a  horseshoe,  opening  directly 
to  the  west,  upon  an  even,  fair  spot  of 
ground.  This  cirque  or  theater  is  made 
of  earth  and  stones,  carried  and  heaped 
there  to  form  the  bank.  It  is,  within 
the  circumvallation,  about  twenty  paces 
over;  and  the  banks,  where  whole  and 
unbroken,    about  five  yards  perpendic- 


torture  was  sometimes  added  to  the  death 
penalty,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  evidence.  As 
usual  among  barbarians,  the  law  bore 
heavily  on  the  woman.  She  avIio  was 
suspected  of  having  conspired  against 
the  life  of  her  husband  was  put  to  tor- 
ture. 

We  have  not  thus  far  referred  to  the 
general  concubinage  and  sexual  license 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  British  Celts.  Nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  druidical  laws  tolerated  so 
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great  laxity  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
usage  of  the  people.  The  existence  of 
such  usages  appears  to  strengthen  the 
assumption    that    the    druidical   system 


had  preserved  in  their  Western  develop- 
ment. It  is  known,  however,  that  mar- 
riage  was  an  institution  among  the  Celts, 
particularly  the  Gauls.     The  latter  peo- 


TREATY  BETWEEN  SAXONS  AND  THE  BRITISH  KING. 


was  an  importation  from  the  East,  and 
that  the  domination  of  the  man  and  the 
sexual  slavery  of  the  woman  were  relics 
of  Oriental  usages  which  the  Cymric  Celts 


pie  were  more  conformed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  society  than  were  those 
of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ctesar  recites 
the  principle  of  a  Gallic  law  which  re- 
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by  the  Caledo 
nians  on  their 
king. 


quired  that  the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife 
to  her  husband  should  have  added  there- 
Hints  of  the  do-  to  an  equivalent  sum  by  the 
r££lnVf  husband.  The  combined 
Britons.  amount    of    property    was 

enjoyed  by  them  in  common  during  the 
life  of  both,  and  went  entire  to  the  sur- 
vivor after  the  death  of  either.  These 
facts  show  that  marriage  was  at  least  an 
authorized  form  under  the  druidical 
constitution. 

Solinus  has  recorded  a  singular  theory 
of  government  which  was  in  vogue  in  the 
Restrictions  laid  Caledonian  islands ;  that  is, 
the  Hebrides.  It  was  to  in- 
terdict the  accumulation  of 
property  by  the  sovereign.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  own  anything  in  his  own 
right.  But  as  compensatory  for  this  dep- 
rivation he  was  permitted  to  take  freely 
whatever  he  required  for  his  use  from 
any  of  his  subjects.  It  was  held  that 
the  monarch  thus  having-  no  right  of 
personal  ownership  could  not  be  tempted 
to  act  the  part  of  an  oppressor  in  the 
hope  of  gain.  The  principle  was  carried 
out  to  the  social  and  family  relation  of  the 
king.  He  was  not  permitted  to  have  a 
wife  of  his  own.  But  the  wives  of  his 
subjects  were  his  in  the  same  sense  that 
their  property  belonged  to  him.  Since 
his  children  under  these  circumstances 
could  not  be  known,  no  such  thing  as 
heredity  could  be  recognized.  The 
classical  scholar  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
in  this  an  exact  duplication  of  one  of  the 
principles  wdiich  Plato  devised  for  his 
government  of  the  ideal  republic.  In  the 
Atlantis  the  king,  or  ruler,  was  to  be 
supported  in  the  identical  manner  here 
described  of  the  Caledonian  monarch.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  some 
historical  critics  have  supposed  that 
Solinus  drew  upon  his  imagination  for 
his  facts,  and  that  the  custom  which  he 
ascribes     to     the     inhabitants    of     the 


Hebrides  had  no  existence  except  in  his 
own  imagination,  or  perhaps  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Atlantis  of  Plato. 

If  we  now  take  a  general  view  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe, 
we   shall  find  that  it  was 

Pressure  of  the 

pressed     from    behind    by  Celtic  race  to 

,.  -    the  west. 

the  constant  aggressions  of 
other  peoples.  To  what  extent  its  own 
migrations  were  accelerated  by  ethnic 
annoyances  on  the  eastern  flank  we  may 
not  know.  Look  at  the  broad  countries 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  western 
shores  of  Britain.  They  were  all  Celtic. 
This  is  said  of  the  primeval  condition, 
before  the  beginnings  of  history.  But 
there  was  a  constant  tendency  of  the 
race  to  mass  itself  in  the  west,  to  recede 
toward  the  Atlantic,  under  the  impact  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Germans. 

This  pressure  produced  its  greatest 
effect  in  Gaul.  "We  have  seen  how  this 
country  was  subdued  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  how  it  was  Romanized  and 
Latinized,  how  the  population  was 
gradually  conformed  to  the  Roman  char- 
acter. With  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  West  the  Franks  came  in  on 
the  eastern  borders,  and  the  Burgun- 
dians.  Meanwhile  the  Celtic  race  had 
slipped  to  the  west.  It  had  accumu- 
lated in  Bretagne,  all  along  the  western 
parts  of  Gaul,  in  Britain,  in  Scotland,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Then  came  the  warrior  Saxons.   A  con- 
quest by  them   meant  a  very   different 
thing  from   a  conquest  by  The  Saxons 
the   Romans.     They  were  [JTwJesand 
the  hawks  and  eagles  of  the  Comwau. 
stormy  sea.     What  they  took  they  de- 
voured.     Their  swords  were  worn  out 
with   slaughter,  and  their  huge  bodies 
were  distended  with  the  flesh  of  animals. 
Against    them  what  could  the  Roman- 
ized   British   Celts,    weakened    by    four 
centuries  of  subordination,  do  in  battle? 
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They  were  even  as  flocks  and  herds  be- 
fore their  pursuers.  They  were  beaten 
into  the  earth.  They  fled  to  the  west. 
They  sought  safety  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  Never  had  the 
Celtic  population  been  more  completely 


from  its  original  scats  of  one  of  the 
principal  Aryan  families  made  room  for 
the  transplanting  of  other  The  Gaulish  em- 
families  in  its  stead.    It  thus  KreRyieIdas  t0  „ 

the  Komans  ana 

happens     that    the    Celtic  Germans, 
country  ceases  to  be   a  Celtic  country. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  SAXONS   BY  KING  ARTHUR. 


displaced  by  conquest  than  were  they 
of  all  Southeastern  Britain.  If  in  the 
sixth  century  we  glance  at  the  Celtic 
race,  we  shall  find  it  already  accumu- 
lated in  the  westernmost  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

This    disturbance   and  forcing  away 


First  the  Romans  and  then  the  Germans 
are  poured  into  the  Gallic  territories 
until  a  new  ethnic  constitution  is  pre- 
pared. In  England — that  is,  in  a  part 
of  England — it  is  the  Low  Germanic 
stock  that  is  planted  in  the  place  of  the 
Celtic  tree.  The  peoples  of  Celtic  ex- 
traction become  more   and  more  limited 
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in  their  geographical  area  under  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  the  East.  The 
movement  of  the  whole  race  of  man  into 
Europe  had  borne  with  ever-increasing 
weight  upon  the  populations  which  had 
come  into  the  continent  in  the  prehis- 
toric ages.  These  were  crowded  west- 
ward until  all  that  remained  of  the  un- 
adulterated Celtic  stock  was  found  in 
the  outlying  islands  along  the  north- 
western coast. 


CELTIC   CROSS   AT   MONASTERBOICE. 

But  before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
evolution  of  the  Celts  into  the  modern 
„    ,.,,...      peoples  who  truly  represent 

Gaulish  division    x        *  J        L 

of  the  Celtic  lan-  the  ancient  race,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the 
character  of  the  language  which  the 
people  of  this  family  have  employed  in 
their  intercourse  and  for  literary  ex- 
pression. Should  we  put  ourselves  into 
the  Celtic  stream  of  speech  in  the  times 
when  the  race  was  still  dominant  in  the 


country  west  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of 
the  Alps,  we  should  find  the  first  branch 
to  be  the  Gaulish,  representing  the 
tongues  of  those  peoples  whom  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  in  Gaul.-  This  division 
of  the  original  language  is  not  repre- 
sented in  any  spoken  dialect.  It  has 
contributed  its  influence  to  all  varieties 
of  French,  just  as  the  people  who  spoke 
the  Gaulish  dialects  in  Caesar's  time  have 
contributed  their  blood  and  ethnic  char- 
acteristics to  the  French  race.  But  the 
language,  the  laws,  the  institutional 
forms,  and  the  race  character  of  the  peo- 
ple south  of  the  Alps  were  triumphant 
over  the  Gaulish  nations  and  absorbed 
them. 

The  next  branch  from  the  principal 
stock  is  that  of  the  Celtiberian  stem, 
which  carried  into  Central  The  Celtiberian 
Spain  one  of  the  original  ^^/of 
peoples  of  that  peninsula.  Celtic. 
But  the  speech  of  this  branch  of  the 
Celtic  family  has  also  disappeared  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  giving  to  it  a  slight 
modification  in  vocabulary  and  structure. 
Further  on  in  the  west  we  find  the 
Cymric  stem  departing  from  the  parent 
stock  and  contributing  the  primitive 
languages  of  Britain  and  the  British 
Isles.  Of  this,  that  is  of  the  old  Cym- 
ric, there  are  three  living  representative 
dialects  in  the  Cornish,  the  Armorican  of 
Bretagne,  and  the  Welsh.  Branching 
from  the  Cymric  is  the  Gadhelic  stem, 
which  has  in  like  manner  borne  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Gael,  or  Highland 
Scotch ;  the  Erse,  or  Irish ;  and  the  Manx. 
Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  course 
and  distribution  of  the  Celtic  languages 
in  modern  times.  The  Cymric  stem  and 
the  Gadhelic  are  each  represented  by  liv- 
ing tongues;  but  beyond  this  insular 
and  precarious  evolution  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages have  sunk  into  the  earth  and  dis- 
appeared. 
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If,   then,  we  group  together  for  lin- 
guistic review  the  six  varieties  of  Celtic 
speech  which  may  still  be 

The  sixfold  di-         r       '  ,     .     • 

vision  of  the  regarded  as  living  dialects 
Celtic  tongues.      _the    Comish>   thc  Welsh> 

the  Armorican,  the  Gaelic,  the  Erse, 
the  Manx — we  shall  find  them  to  be  di- 
alectical varieties  of  a  common  tongue, 
showing  conclusively  a  derivation  from 
a  common  origin.  The  departures 
among  these  speeches  are  wider  be- 
tween some  than  other  of  the  dialects. 
Just  as  the  six  modern  representatives 
of  Latin  have  not  been  equally  divergent 
from  the  parent  stem,  so  the  six  varie- 
ties of  Celtic  are  in  various  stages  of 
evolution  from  the  original  Celtic  stock. 

What  must  in  the  first  place  strike  the^ 
beholder  is  the  restricted  geographical 
area  to  which  the  Celtic  lan- 

Restricted  geo- 
graphical area       guages  have  been  reduced, 
of  the  race.  m,  c       ..       . 

1  he  aggregate  of  all  the 
countries  where  the  living  tongues  of  this 
family  are  spoken  is  not  greater  than 
seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles,  and  the  total  populations  who  yet 
speak,  or  possibly  can  speak,  a  living  dia- 
lect of  Celtic  derivation  reaches  no  more 
than  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  modern  Latin 
languages  are  spoken  by  fully  a  hundred 
million  of  people,  including  two  or  three 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
globe,  we  can  but  be  astonished  at  the 
disparity.  Only  a  short  time  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Latin  tongue  was  lim- 
ited to  the  Italian  peninsula,  while  the 
Celtic  languages  were  spoken  over  the 
larger  part  of  Western  Europe.  But  the 
vicissitudes  of  history  and  of  ethnic 
growth  and  decay  have  so  completely 
reversed  the  proportions  anciently  ex- 
isting that  the  Celtic  race  proper  is  now 
confined  to  an  area  less  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Kansas ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  the  people  included  as  Celts  proper 


hardly  exceeds  the  present  population 
of  London  ! 

The  Celtic  language  is  a  member  of 
the  great  Aryan  family.      It  is  by  this 
means  rather  than  by  his-  piaCe  of  Celtic 
torical  data  that  the  ethnic  ^^S. 
place  of  the  Celtic  race  has  guages. 
been  determined.     The  discovery  of  the 
affinities  of  the  Celtic  with  the  Graeco- 
Italic  languages,  or  more  remotely  with 
Sanskrit  and   Persic,  belongs  to  recent 
times.     It  came  with   the  development 
of  philology.     No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  scientific  study  of  language  begun 
than   the  radical   identity  of  the   Celtic 
with  the  great  classical  tongues  of  South- 
ern Europe  was  made  known. 

Even  a  half-critical  glance  at  the  Celt- 
ic vocabulary,  to  say  nothing  of  gram- 
matical structure,   will  es- 

.  .  Evidences  of  the 

tablisll  ltS  Unity  With  Greek    Aryan  character 

and  Latin.  The  first  ten  of  Celtic  speech' 
numerals  in  Celtic  run  as  follows:  jin, 
dwy,  tri,  pedwar,  pump-,  chwech,  saitli, 
wyth,  naw,  deg.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  convince  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  numerals  that 
those  of  the  Celtic  tongue  have  not  a 
common  origin  with  the  others.  The 
same  identity  is  discoverable  in  the  pro- 
nouns. I,  thou,  and  he,  are  in  Celtic 
mi,  ti,  and  ev ;  she  is  hi;  we,  ni;  you, 
chwi ;  they,  hwy,  etc.  If  we  look  into 
the  structure  of  the  language,  we  find 
the  declension  of  nouns  effected  both  by 
terminations  and  prepositions,  after  the 
Latin  manner.  Nouns  have  two  gen- 
ders, masculine  and  feminine,  being  in 
analogy  with  French.  Adjectives  are 
formed  from  substantives  and  verbs. 
There  is  a  comparative  degree  and  a 
superlative.  The  feminine  adjective  is 
formed  from  the  masculine  by  a  change 
in  the  initial  letter.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  initial  mutations  as  to  consti- 
tute a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ian- 
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guage.  A  peculiarity  of  verbal  conju- 
gation is  the  absence  of  the  present 
tense,  the  place  of  the  same  being  taken 
by  an  infinitive  with  the  verb  wyv  before 
it.  The  other  tenses — imperfect,  per- 
fect, pluperfect,  and  future — are  formed 
in  different  moods  after  the  analogies 
of  Latin  and  <  rreek.  Considered  as  a 
vehicle  of   expression,  the  language  is 


ROSS   CASTLE,    IN    ROW   ISLAND. 

one  of  simplicity,  precision,  and  strength. 
It  has  the  capacity  to  express  abstract 
ideas  in  a  single  word,  and  has  a  rich 
and  varied  vocabulary  of  concrete  roots.' 
As  we  have  said,  the  lore  of  the 
Druids  was  not  reduced  to  writing. 
The  threefold  The  Gaulish  race  of  antiq- 
t°hei:aZrnedn°£  lity  left  no  literature  to 
Celts,  excite  the  interest  of  men 

in  the  modern  world.      It  was  only  after 

1  The  full  Celtic  vocabulary  reaches   over  thirty 
thousand  words. 


the  conquest  of  the  Celtic  countries  by 
the  Romans  and  after  the  conversion  of 
the  people  to  Christianity  that  the  lan- 
guage began  to  be  used  in  literary  pro- 
duction. We  are  able  to  see,  though 
dimly,  the  transformation  by  which  the 
old  druidical  orders  of  society  were 
gradually  changed  to  the  new  Christian 
order  of  learned  men.  By  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  the 
scholarly  class  of  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  Celts  had 
been  organized  in 
three  grades,  the  first 
of  which  was  called 
Gradh  Ecna,  or  School 
of  Wisdom.  A  grad- 
uate from  this  depart- 
ment of  learning  was 
known  as  a  Sai,  or 
Sage.  The  second  de- 
partment of  learning 
was  called  the  Gradh 
Fene.  This  was  the 
professional  learning, 
especially  law.  The 
third  division  was  the 
G radii  Fill,  which  in- 
cluded polite  learning 
— poetry. 

It    is    now    clearly 
perceived      that      the 
latter,  or  literary  class 
of      Celtic     wisemen, 
were  the  lineal  descendants         .  ' 

Origin  and  char- 
of  the  Yates,  who,  it  will  be    acter  of  the  Irish 

remembered,  constituted 
one  branch  of  the  druidical  order — the 
Bards.  The  Irish  Fili  of  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  centuries  thus  took  up 
the  office  of  the  ancient  Celtic  bard; 
and  it  is  to  this  class  of  composers  that 
we  are  indebted  for  whatever  there  is  of 
the  so-called  Neo-Druidism ;  that  is,  the 
Christian  Druidism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  first  compositions   of  the   Celtic 
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race,  viewed  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
were  the  rhapsodies  and  incantations  of 
_      „     J  the  Fili.     It  can  hardly  be 

How  Druidism  ■* 

•was  preserved      doubted  that  these  old  Irish 

and  transmitted.  -.  - 

poets  preserved  as  much 
as  they  could  of  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  Druidism.      Many  were  the  backward 


the  faithful  and  the  curses  of  the  same 
heaven  on  the  enemies  of  the  holy  faith. 
When  Saint  Patrick  came,  he  was  con- 
strained— as  all  men  are — to  take  things 
as  he  found  them.  He  wisely  admitted 
the  hymns  and  incantations  of  the  Fili 
into  the  new  Christian  worship.    But  he 


(i)  VALLEY  OF  GLENDALOUGH;  (2)  IN  GLENDALOUGH. 


looks  and  sighs  of  regret  which  they  cast 
toward  the  old  oak  groves  and  stone 
altars  which  might  drip  no  more  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  which 
might  hear  no  more  the  solemn  intona- 
tions of  the  Arch-Druid  as  he  stood  up 
to  pronounce  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 


took  care  that  those  fatally  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  paganism  should  be  sung  no 
more.  As  for  the  rest,  the  forms  of 
prayer  and  praise  which  the  ancient 
bards  had  used  Were  retained,  and  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  singers 
the  foundation  of  Celtic  literature. 
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In  these  circumstances  we  may  easily 
see  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  that 
causes  at  issue  ensued  between  the  prim- 
wshchurchand  *ive  Irish  Church  and  the 
Rome.  Church    of    Rome.       The 

holy  councils  were  quick  to  discover  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  Irish  Christian- 


CRUCIFIXION. 

From  a  Celtic  bronze,  in  museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

ity  the  ethnic  qualities  of  the  race,  the 
vestiges  of  the  paganism  of  the  Celts. 
The  Irish  Church  was  much  accused  of 
heretical  and  irregular  procedures.  The 
tonsure  of  the  priests  was  not  that  which 
was  prescribed  from  Rome.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus,  whose 
name  had  become  a  synonym  for  all 
magic,  necromancy,  and  vaticination.   It 


was 
any 


is  evident  that  Rome  was  many  times 
startled  by  the  reappearance  in  the 
psalmody  and  ritual  of  the  Church  in  the 
western  islands  of  the  evident  heathen- 
ism which  Saint  Patrick  and  his  followers 
had  permitted  by  translation  from  the 
ancient  system. 

Of  all  the  pagan  society  of 
Europe,  that  of  Ireland  and  the 
neighboring  Celtic  The  Irish  race 
countries  was  least  ^^^f 
transformed  by  the  of  the  Celtic, 
agency  of  Rome  and  the  Chris- 
tian  Church.  A  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  social  and  religious 
movements  of  the  Irish  race  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity 
might  well  astonish  us  by  the 
plenitude  of  the  things  preserved 
from  the  past  and  the  paucity  of 
the  things  incorporated  from  the 
future.  We  are  here  at  the 
threshold  of  an  astonishing  fact, 
and  that  is  that  the  native  tongue 
of  the  Irish  Celts  was  the  first 
barbarian  vernacular  of  all  Eu- 
rope to  be  raised  into  the  literary 
form.  It  is  not  meant  that  this 
work  was  successfully  or  com- 
pletely done.  But  it  was  done  to 
the  extent  of  preserving  in  a  vast 
mass  of  mediaeval  poems  and 
stories  the  language  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  race  which  was  evi- 
dently tending  to  extinction. 

In  Ireland  a  whole  cycle  of 
educational  and  religious  forms 
established  at  a  time  anterior  to 
similar  work  on  the  The  three 
Continent.  The  general  ^S^ 
learning  of  the  country  Fenechas. 
was  considered  under  three  heads, 
namely,  Eciia,  or  Philosophy;  Fili- 
decht,  or  Polite  Learning;  and  Fcne- 
clias,  or  Professional  Learning — particu- 
larly the  law.     It  was  under  the  head  of 


(A)  MS.  in  the  "  Domhnack  Airgid;'  [R.I.A.]  (temp.  St  Patrick,  circa  ad.  43°-) 

)  " 

ctbcLb-nnchnvr)  usq#  acfdouicl 

i^ryeve^ccaonesyc^n  <£<*clcuncl 


•     \ 


(B)  MS.  in  the  "Cathach"  (6th  century  MS.  attributed  to  St  C^/w  CY//A) 
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Ecna  that  Christianity  as  a  system  was 
studied  and  taught  by  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Under  the  head  of 
Filidecht  the  old  Bardic  literature  of  the 
Druids  was  revised  and  transformed  and 
expanded  into  a  course  of  study  occupy- 
ing no  less  than  twelve  years  in  its  com- 
pletion. It  can  but  interest  the  reader 
to  look  back  to  the  Ireland  of  the  remote 
Middle  Ages  and  consider  for  a  moment 
the  Book  of  Ollaves,  in  which  the  full 
curriculum  of  Filidecht  was  laid  down. 
The  first  eight  years  of  the  period 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
whole  were  devoted  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  Irish  language.  It  was  expected 
that  the  pupil  during  this  time  should 
learn  to  read  and  write,  should  master 
the  grammar  of  the  Irish  tongue,  should 
study  the  laws  of  the  privileged  classes — 
another  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  principle  of  privilege  in  Celtic 
society. 

The  learner  then  took  up  poetry  prop- 
er, which  included  not  only  the   forms 
of  metrical  composition ,  but 

Curriculum  of 

thestudentin      vaticination,  and   as  much 

Filidecht.  j.  , 

of  natural  science  as  was 
then  possessed.  Then  came  the  ele- 
ments of  philosophical  inquiry — histori- 
cal topography,  the  learning  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  tales  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  poems,  together  with  the  secret 
language,  the  esoteric  elements  of  the 
Bardic  poesy.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
years  of  the  course  the  composition  of 
poems  was  practiced.  In  the  eleventh 
year  one  hundred  original  poetical  com- 
positions, fifty  of  the  larger  and  fifty  of 
the  minor  sort,  must  be  produced  as  ex- 
ercises; while  in  the  twelfth  year  six 
orations  must  be  composed,  and  at  least 
four  authors  be  practically  studied  in 
poetry  and  oratory. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  course  were 
regarded    as    professional.     It  was  ex- 


pected that  they  only  would  complete 
the  full  curriculum  who  were  to  become 
either  literary  men  themselves  or  the 
teachers  of  literature  to  others.  It  was 
in  this  school  of  Filidecht  that  the  Erse 
tongue  was  brought  into  a  literary  form 
before  the  same  was  done  with  any 
other  vulgar  language  of  Europe,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mceso-Gothic. 

The  conditions  which  we  here  describe 
were  all  post-Christian.  As  to  the  ante- 
Christian  achievement  of  Little  known  of 
the  Celts  in  the  west  of  Eu-  «J££SS£ 
rope  we  are  left  in  much  of  the  Celts, 
doubt.  It  is  even  a  disputed  question 
whether  the  Celts  were  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters  before 
the  impact  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  Caesar  is  that  some  of  the  Celts 
of  Gaul  knew  writing,  and  that  they 
employed  a  style  of  alphabet  like  the 
Greek.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
in  Western  Gaul  and  Britain  and  Ireland 
writing  was  practiced  at  all  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Latin  orthographv, 
brought  by  the  Roman  missionaries. 

If  we  search  for  monumental  evidence 

on  this  question  we  meet  in  Ireland  and 

in    parts  of  Wales  certain  The  Ogam  style 

rude      stone      monuments  f/^v^i^l" 

in  alphabet  sub- 
bearing  inscriptions  of  the  stituted. 

peculiar  character  called  in  the  ver- 
nacular Ogam.  It  is  known  that  this 
style  of  writing,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  practiced  as  late  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries ;  that  is,  about  five  hun- 
dred years  after  Saint  Patrick.  The  in- 
scriptions consist  of  the  combination  of 
a  number  of  long  and  short  lines  cut 
into  the  face  of  the  stone.  It  is  a  style 
of  record  that  was  practiced  only  in  a 
few  localities,  and  the  writings  have 
furnished  the  subject-matter  of  much 
curious  inquiry  and  controversy.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  soon  supplanted  the  abo- 
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riginal  style  of  writing,  and  that  vellum 
was  presently  substituted  for  stone  and 
tablets. 

In  this  inquiry  relative  to  the  Celtic 
languages  we  are  taking  our  station  in 
Ireland  fur-  Ireland  because  of   the  ad- 

^fesfofsTudy  vantage  which  such  a  point 
of  Celtic  mind.  0f  view  gives  of  the  lin- 
guistic and  literary  development  of  the 
whole  race.  Ancient  Gaul,  that  is,  the 
Gaul  of  the  Celts,  left  nothing  behind. 
It    was    only    in  the   extreme  west   of 


Celtice  that  linguistic  and  literary  traces 
of  this  great  race  of  men  may  be  dis- 
covered. For  this  reason  our  present 
discussion  has  little  to  present  outside  of 
the  limits  of  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and 
Wales.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  more 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ethnic  development  of  those  six 
modern  peoples  who  represent  in  their 
national  life  and  institutional  forms  the 
ancient  Celtic  race. 


Chapter  lxxvi-The  Welsh  and  Cornish. 


HE  six  existing  Celtic 
peoples  are :  for  the 
Cymric,  or  British 
branch  of  the  Celtic 
family,  the  Welsh,  the 
inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, and  the  Bre- 
tagnes,  or  people  of  Brittany;  for  the 
Gadhelic,  or  Gaelic,  branch,  the  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  the  people  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  We  are  here  struck 
with  the  identity  in  number 

Classification  of 

the  six  existing  of  the  branches  of  the  Celt- 
ic family  with  those  of  the 
Latin  race,  or,  to  rise  higher,  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
men.  It  might  well  appear  something 
fanciful  that  the  Aryans  should  have 
divided  into  six  families ;  that  the  Latin 
race  in  modern  times  should  be  repre- 
sented by  six  ethnic  divisions ;  and  that 
the  Celts  in  like  manner  should  have  six 
modern  representatives.  Such  incidental 
coincidences,  however,  have  no  signifi- 
cance whatever. 

The  reader  will  already  have  appre- 
hended the  ethnic  origin  of  the  Welsh 
people.  The  country  is  known  in  the 
vernacular  as  Cumrie,  meaning  the  Land 


of  the  Cymri,  the  ancient  Latin  Cambria. 
Wales  is  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of 
Great  Britain.  It  reqtiires  piaceandgeo- 
but  a  single  glance  at  the  Ss™" 
map  to  see  in  what  manner  welsh, 
the  Celtic  race  was  compressed  by  pow- 
erful ethnic  forces  into  the  insular  and 
peninsular  parts  of  Western  Europe. 
Bretagne,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
last  continental  foothold  of  the  race,  is 
the  extreme  peninsula  of  the  Continent 
in  this  direction.  Wales  and  Cornwall 
hold  a  like  relation  to  England  proper. 
The  Highlands  may  be  said  to  be  the 
peninsula  of  North  Britain,  while  Ire- 
land, lying  off  to  sea,  interposes  the  bar- 
rier of  water  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  Celtic  race. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  to  two  general  sources  of   in- 
formation.       The     first     is  Foemsofthe 
through  the  classics.     The  Ztll^ZZ 
Romans     at    the    time    of  formation, 
the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  subsequent- 
ly during  their  long  occupation  of  the 
island,  left    many   records  from  which 
some  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of   Cambria.      The 
other  source  is  native ;  that  is,  from  the 
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Welsh  themselves.  Like  the  Irish  and 
the  Gael,  the  Cymri  of  West  Britain  had 
their  bards  and  story-tellers,  who  pre- 
served orally  the  traditions  and  lure  of 
their  race.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  published  a  work  in 


OLD    CELTIC   TYPE — KING    BRIAN    BOROIHME 


three  volumes,  called  the  Myvyrtiian  Ar- 
chaiology  of  Wales,  containing  the  original 
texts  of  a  great  number  of  Welsh  poems 
and  other  compositions.  These  had  in 
their  turn  been  derived  from  old  manu- 
scripts, going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 


The  first  volume  was  made  up  of  the  an- 
cient poems  and  songs  of  the  Cambrian 
Celts;  the  second  contained  their  chroni- 
cles and  historical  documents ;  and  the 
third,  the  laws  and  moral  treatises  of 
the  people.  It  is  from  these  sources 
that  our  information 
respecting  the  an- 
cient Welsh  has  been 
for  the  most  part 
gathered. 

If  we  turn  to  the 
Latin  authorities,  we 
find  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion all  this  part  of 
Britain  was  occupied 
by  people  of  Celtic 
origin,  divided  into 
three  tribes.  The 
first  of  these  were 
called  the  Ordo- 
vices,  who  occupied 
the  northern  part  of 
modern  Wales,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  second 
tribe  were  the  De- 
metas,  in  the  west- 
ern part;  and  the 
Silures,  the  third 
tribe,  w-ere  scattered 
through  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the 
country.  The  latter 
were  the  representa- 
tive Cambrians,  be- 
ing more  numerous 
and  powerful  than 
the  other  tribes. 
Like   other   people   of   the 

*  The  three  prin- 

hills,  these   Western   Celts  cipai  tribes  of 

, .        .  ,    .    , .     .    the  race. 

were  exceedingly  patriotic. 
They    fought    the    Romans    with     the 
greatest    valor.      Caractacus,    who    was 
king  of  the  Silures,  resisted  the  enemy 
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for  nine  years.  At  last,  overcome 
by  Ostorius,  and  betrayed  by  Cartis- 
mandua,  he  was  taken,  and,  with  his 
wife    and    children,    sent    to    Rome    in 


OLD   WELSH   TYPE. — OWEN    GLENDOWER. 
-    From  his  seal,  engraved  in  the  Arch  teologia. 

chains.  His  appearance  before  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  has  been  described  by 
Tacitus,  who  also  records  the  manly 
rather  than  defiant  speech  which  he 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  did 
not  much  affect  the  race  character  of  the 
Cambrian  Celts  Cambrian  Celts.  The  peo- 
th^man^n/  pie  were  not  greatly  assim- 
quest,  ilated,    as    were    those    of 

Southeastern  Britain,  to  the  Roman 
customs  and  forms  of  society.  To  a 
certain  degree  the  Welsh  tribes  were 
modified  by  the  Roman  domination,  but 
the  Latin  language  and  learning  made 
little  progress  in  the  West.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  when  the  Roman 
standards  were  finally  withdrawn  from 
Britain,  and  the  effeminated  peoples  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  island  were  ex- 


posed to  the  rage,  first  of  the  Caledonian 
Picts,  and  presently  to  the  still  greater 
fury  of  the  Angles  and  the  Jutes,  the 
Cambrians  presented  a  bold  front  to  the 
piratical  invaders  and  maintained  their 
independence.  Perhaps  the  Saxons  did 
not  much  care  to  continue  their  con- 
quests in  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
At  all  events,  while  they  swept  away  the 
British  race  from  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  invaded  and  conquered, 
the  peoples  of  the  mountain  regions  still 
preserved  the  Celtic  stock.  The  conquests 
by  the  northern  invaders  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  were  still  another  exam- 
ple of  the  driving  ethnic  force  by  which 
the  Celts  were  compressed  into  the  pen- 
insular regions  of  the  British  islands. 

The  circumstance  which  ultimately 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  political,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  social,  union  of 
the  Welsh  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We 
have  seen  how  Druidism  found  a  refuge 
in  this  country,  and  it  may  fusion  of  the 

J  '  3    Welsh  and 

not  be    doubted    that    the  Anglo-Saxons 

c       ,,  -,       .  , .      effected  by 

remains     of     the     druidi-  Christianity, 
cal    faith    were    the    inspiration    of    the 
Welsh    in    their   loner   contentions  with 
the     Saxons.         The 
Christian     monks     at 
length  made  their  way 
to  the  extreme  west  of 
the    island,    and    the 
Welsh,   like  the   peo- 
ple of  the  heptarchy, 
became  converts  to  the 
new    religion.        The 
conversion      of       the 
Welsh  was  more  thor- 
ough than  that  of  the  Irish.    This  is  to  say 
that  fewer  of  the  old  superstitions  of  the 
Druids  were  incorporated  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  worship  in  Wales  than  were 
transmitted,  by  the  consent  of  Saint  Pat- 
rick and  his  followers,  to  the  ritual,  and 
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especially  the  hymns,  of  the  early  Irish 
Church. 

But  though  the  island  was  Christian- 
Contentions  of     ized,  warfare  continued  to 

ES££wSL     be  thc  *">od  of  the  Welsh 

■with England.      for  several  centuries.   They 

were  aggressive  at  times,  and  the  central 
and  eastern  states  often  felt  the  impact 


of  Wales  was  effected  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  Ever  afterwards  the  coun- 
try was  claimed  as  a  dependency  of  the 
English  crown.  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffyth 
obtained  by  treaty  from  Henry  III  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  Edward 
I  was  summoned  as  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Westminster.     But  before 


WELSH  CEMETERY.— Drawn  by  E.  Grandsire. 


of  Welsh  invasion.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century  King  Offa  of  Mercia 
was  obliged  to  build  a  dike  from  the  Dee 
to  the  Wye  as  a  defense  against  the 
Welsh.  In  930  Athelstan,  King  of 
England,  waged  a  successful  war  in 
Wales,  and  exacted  a  temporary  tribute. 
In  the  times  of  Harold  Harefoot  the 
ci  'imtry  was  again  subjected  to  the  Eng- 
lish power.    But  the  first  actual  conquest 


he  could  serve  in  this  capacity  war  broke 
out.  Llewellyn  and  his  brother  David 
were  slain.  Wales  was  then  united  by 
an  act  of  Edward  I  to  England ;  but  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  conferred 
on  Edward  II,  who  had  been  born  in 
Carnarvon  Castle — a  distinction  which 
has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  English  crown. 

Twice  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
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century  and  once  at  the  beginning' of  the 
fourteenth,  rebellions  broke  out  in 
Wales,  all  of  which  ended  in  disaster  to 
the  rebels  and  the  execution  of  their 
leaders.  The  last  of 
these  movements  oc- 
curred in  1400,  when 
the  famous  Owen  Glen- 
dower  led  his  people  in 
a  hopeless  struggle  for 
independence.  From 
this  time  forth  f  ornear- 
ly  a  century  and  a  half 
the  Welsh  remained  in 
union  with  England, 
but  under  their  own 
laws  and  usages.  In 
the  twenty  -  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  the  Welsh 
constitution  was  abol- 
ished, or  at  least  con- 
formed to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  henceforth 
the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  were  those  of 
a  county  to  a  parent 
state.  It  was  found  as 
late  as  the  reigns  of 
George  IV  and  Wil- 
liam IV,  in  our  own 
century,  that  certain 
constitutional  usages 
in  Wales  were  still  re- 
pugnant to  English 
law,  and  statutes  of 
conformity  were  ac- 
cordingly added,  by 
which  the  last  traces 
of   the   ancient    sever- 

Welsh  rebellions    ance      of     the     two     peoples 

S?S2SS°f    were    obliterated.        Social 
tion-  and  commercial  forces  have 

in  like  manner  tended  to  unite  and  con- 
solidate the  two. 

We  deal  here,  however,  with   the  de- 
M. — Vol.  2 — 37 


velopment  of  the  people.  Wales  is  a 
country  immemorially  favored  in  its 
natural  resources.  Almost  all  the  great 
minerals — excepting  the  precious  metals 


MINERS  OF   PONTYPOOI. — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  Durand  Brager. 

— are  abundantly  distributed.     In  cop- 
per   ore,     galena,   tin,   iron,    Extraordinary 

zinc,  manganese,  gypsum,  Tnm^evlide^ 
and     firestone,    few    coun-  posits, 
tries   of    like    area    can    equal    or    sur- 
pass Wales.     The   concomitant   circum- 
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stances  also  are  such  as  to  favor  mining 
and  manufacture.  Water  is  abundant. 
The  coal  beds  are  so  distributed  as  to 
favor  the  feeding  of  blast  furnaces  in 
proximity  with  the  metallic  ores.  From 
the  earliest  ages  the  mines  were  opened 
and  worked.  Primitive  man  found  in 
these  regions  many  of  the  materials  of 


The  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple are  sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish 
them     from     the    cognate 

Ethnic  charac- 

races  with  which  they  are  teristics  of  the 

■    ,     1     ■        , ,  Welsh  race, 

associated   in    the   western 

and  northern  parts  of  the  "British  islands. 
They  have  partaken  in  considerable  de- 
gree  of  the   physical  characteristics  of 


- 


CARNARVON  CASTLE.— Drawn  by  Charles  Stuart. 


his  rude  beginnings.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient gold  mines  in  Merionethshire  are 
still  worked  profitably.  This  region  of 
Britain  was  one  of  the  first  occupied  by 
the  Celts  on  their  western  tour  of  Europe. 
Those  ancient  remains  called  cromlechs, 
which  have  been  described  in  a  former 
book,  are  abundant  in  this  region,  and 
many  other  signs  of  prehistoric  occupa- 
tion are  seen  in  the  country. 


the  Teutonic  race  which  has  been  domi- 
nant in  Great  Britain  for  about  fourteen 
centuries.  The  Welsh  are  strong, 
hardy,  courageous,  energetic  in  indus- 
try, and  devoted  to  their  country.  They 
have  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  fire 
for  which  the  Gallic  race  is  proverbial, 
and  have  common  sentiments  and  dis- 
positions with  their  kinsmen  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Celts.     Thev  are 
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of  superior  physical  strength,  muscular, 
vehement  in  action  and  in  appetite.  It  is 
likely  that  their  vocation  as  miners  and 
manufacturers  has  contributed  to  the 
roughness — we  might  say  coarseness — 
of  the  Welsh  character  as  it  displays  it- 
self in  modern  times.  The  people  are 
more  dark  complexioned,  the  Celtic- 
type  of  countenance  is  less    universal, 


the  English  people   in  all  parts  of  the 
island. 

In  touching  upon  the  intellectual 
character  and  attainments  of  the  Welsh 
—they  being  the  first  mod-  Relative  rank  of 
ern  Celtic  peoples  of  whom  £^!™d 
we  have  had  occasion  to  ciety- 
speak — we  come  to  a  large  ethnologi- 
cal problem,  namely,  the  relative  rank 


NATIVE  COSTUMES  OF  THE  WELSH.— Drawn  by  E.  Grandsire. 


the  head  broader  and  rounder  than 
among  the  Irish  and  the  Gaelic  Scotch. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Brit- 
ish climate  has  had  an  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  Welsh  type.  The 
country  is  exceedingly  humid.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  is  more  than  forty-five 
inches,  and  the  other  elementary  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  those  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  physical  characteristics  of 


of  the  Celtic  mind  in  the  structure 
of  modern  society.  Celtic  blood  has 
entered  largely  into  the  constitution  of 
every  considerable  people  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  America.  We 
have  seen  how  in  France  and  Spain  a 
considerable  substratum  always  remained 
of  the  ancient  stock  out  of  whose  copious 
loins  these  countries  had  been  peopled 
before  the  days  of  Caesar.    Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland  were  preeminently  Celtic. 
By  the  conquests  of  other  peoples,  by 
the  superposition  of  other  races,  the 
Celtic  element  was  nearly  everywhere 
subordinated,  absorbed,  amalgamated 
with  the  predominant  nations.  Celticism 
may  be  said  thus  to  have  come  up  after 
the  manner  of  an  undergrowth  in  the 
meadow  through  all  the  imported  grasses 


what    may   be   called    a   native    develop, 
ment,  the  result  has  been  less  favorable. 
On  the  whole,   the  Celtic  intellect  in 
the  west  of  Europe  has  not  exhibited  its 
powers  in  a  degree  compar-  comparisons  of 
able  with  the  genius  of  the  ^^intei- 
competitive  races.    In  some  lect* 
particulars  the  intellect  of  the  Celt  has 
been  coequal,   if  not  preeminent.       Its 


i'ENARTH,  FROM  CARDIFF.— From  Magazine  of  Art. 


and  grains  that  were  sown  in  these 
regions.  Sometimes  the  union  of  bloods 
was  productive  of  great  intellectual 
energy.  This  has  been  true  in  France. 
The  Gallic  touch  in  the  French  nature 
has  given  it  that  quick  versatility  for 
which  it  is  proverbial.  But  in  those 
regions  where  Celtic  influence  still 
remained    predominant   and    grew  into 


quickness  and  wit  can  not  be  doubted.  Its 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  a  cause  have  al- 
ways  been  conspicuous  elements  of  men- 
tal character.  We  might  say  that  those 
intellectual  qualities  which  go  to  consti- 
tute the  orator  and  the  lyric  poet  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  full  force  among 
the  Celtic  peoples.  But  the  race  has 
shown  little  political  skill  and  still  less 
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of  that  scientific  disposition  which  has 
done  so  much  to  give  form  and  fashion 
to  the  achievements  of  modern  times. 
The  Celtic  mind  has  been  wedded  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past ;  has  not  shown  the 
progressive  and  aggressive  force  of  the 
Teutonic  intellect  in  entering  into  new 
conditions  and  in  laying  the  foundations 


early  age  have  been  preserved.  Of 
these,  the  most  famous  were  Gildas  and 
Nennius.  Both  of  these  sons  welsh  authors 

of      the      morninp-     under-   and  literature 
01      mo      morning     unuer-   oftheMiddla 

stood   Latin,  and  wrote  in  Ases' 
that  language  as  well  as  in  their  ver- 
nacular.     Gildas   was    the   son   of   the 
British  king   of    Dumbarton,    anciently 

IliiiliiBiiUIIIIIPlB 
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of  new  social  and  civil  structures.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Welsh 
mind  must  be  judged  and  estimated.  It 
has  kept  pace,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way 
with  the  Irish  intellect,  but  not  with  the 
intellect  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a  considerable 
body  of  literature  was  produced  by  the 
Celtic  bards  of  Wales.  Several  names 
of  literary  heroes   belonging  to  a  very 


called  Ailclyd.  He  flourished  from  the 
first  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  the  primitive  Welsh 
historian,  and  was  much  referred  to  and 
quoted  by  subsequent  British  authors 
from  Bede  the  Venerable  to  Hall  and 
Fabian.  Nennius  was  also  a  historian, 
producing  what  is  known  as  the  Historia 
Britonum,  full  of  legends,  stories  of  the 
colonization  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
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exploits  of  Arthur,  and  the  birth  and 
prophecies  of  Merlin.  It  was  out  of  the 
works  of  Gildas  and  Nennius  that 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  composed  his 
History  of  Britain.  Much  also  of  the 
material  of  the  Myvyrnian  Arcliaiology, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was 
deduced  from  the  same  source. 


WELSH   BUILDING — HOUSE  OF   IOLO   MORGANWG. 
Drawn  by  E.  Grandsire. 

If  we  turn  to  the  primitive  poems  of 

the  Welsh,  we  find  perhaps  the  original 

form     of     those     peculiar 

Metrical  com-  .   .  x 

positions  in  the  compositions  called  the 
Tr'mJ.  It  is  probable  that 
this  form  of  poetry  so  far  as  it  appears 
in  Irish  is  an  imitation  of  the  "Welsh. 
The  triad  was  a  metrical  arrangement 
of  similar  thoughts,  events,  or  topics 
which  mifjht  be  easilv  memorized  from 
their  association.  It  may  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  style  was  invented  by 
the  Druids  as  a  method  of  preserving 
orally  their  lore  and  ritual.  It  is  worth 
while  to  illustrate  the  form  of  the  triad, 
exhibiting  the  primitive  aspect  of  poet- 
ical activity  among  the  Welsh.     These 


songs  were  arranged  in  series  of  three. 
thus: 

Three  are  the  ornaments  of  a  hamlet. 

A  book; 

A  teacher  versed  in  song ; 

A  smith  in  his  smithy. 

Three  are  the  punishments  for  theft: 
The  first  is  the  prison  ; 
The  second  is  cutting  off  a  limb ; 
The  third  is  the  gallows. 

Ever  and  anon  the  student  in  ethnol- 
ogy may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  remote 
kinship  of  men  in  the  an-  Ethnic  hints  m 
cient    world.      The    triad  *!^hh?i"*- 

ry;  its  suojeot- 

verse  of  the  Welsh  can  but  matter, 
bring  to  mind  the  styles  of  composition 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  Orient. 
Shem  and  Ham  have  both  seen  this 
style.  There  was  much  of  it  in  the  He- 
brew Psalms,  and  some  in  Al  Koran.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  Eastern 
kinship,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
held  more  strongly  in  the  countries  of 
the  Cymric  Celts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall 
than  of  the  Gallic  Celts  of  the  Continent. 
If  we  look  at  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Welsh  poems,  we  shall  find  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  many  sources.  Events 
of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Britain,  of 
the  Mercian  and  Cumbrian  wars,  of  the 
alleged  Irish  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  of  the  Norsemen, 
and  other  matters  of  the  heroic  epoch 
are  the  themes  of  the  Bardic  literature. 
There  was  also  a  style  of  poetry  in  prov- 
erbs, certain  religious  poems,  and  a  few 
efforts  at  the  epic.  All  of  this,  however, 
stopped  short  of  a  complete  develop- 
ment. The  political  and  social  domina- 
tion of  the  English  throughout  the  island 
absorbed  the  larger  part  of  Welsh  genius, 
and  overshadowed  the  rest.  Doubtless 
the  language  is  in  process  of  extinc- 
tion, as  the  Celtic  race  itself  seems  to  be, 
not  only  in  the  British  islands,  but  as 
an  ethnolog-ic  fact  in  the  world. 
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Cornwall;  the 
Cornish  fish- 
eries. 


Cornwall  is  more  distinctly  peninsular 

than  Wales.      Like  the  latter  country,  it 

Situation  of  is  one  of  the  last  seats  of  the 
Celtic  race.  It  shares  with 
all    the   western    parts   of 

England  the  wealth  of  mineral  deposit 

and  other  natural 

advantages     as    a 

primitive  home  of 

mankind.       The 

fisheries  of   these 

coasts  are  as  old  as 

the  human  race  in 

the  west  of  Eu- 
rope.    Along  the 

Cornish  banks  the 

pilchards      have 

thronged  from 

ages  immemorial. 

There  is,  perhaps, 

no   richer   fishery 

in   the   world,    at 

least  in  its  single 

product.      Twelve 

million    pilchards 

have     here     been 

taken   in  a  single 

day.       The    yield 

has  sometimes 

reached  forty 

thousand  hogs- 
heads in  one  sea- 
son.   No  doubt  the 

old   Cymric   Celts 

who  thronged 

these  banks  before 

the  ascendency  of 

the  Roman  race  in 

Italy  derived  a 

large  part  of  their 

subsistence     from 

the  shoals  of  fish 

which    darkened   the  waters   along  the 

coast. 

One  of  the  principal  traditions  that  hov- 
ered along  the  dawn  of  history  in  Western 


Europe  was  that  of  the  Tin  islands,  or  Cas- 
siteridcs.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  reference  is  to  Cornwall 

.      Myth  and  tradl» 

and  Devonshire.     Here   it  tion  of  the  Cas- 

w.is    that    the    Phoenicians 

and  Carthaginian  traders  came  by  water 
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at  a  very  early  date,  and  procured  their 
supply  of  tin  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  there  was  also  an  overland  route  oi 
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trade  across  Gaul,  by  which  the  product 
of  the  Cornish  tin  mines  was  carried  to 
the  south.  The  existence  of  this  fine 
tin  ore  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  drew  the  Roman  legions  in  the 
direction  of  Britain ;  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  island,  the  mines  were  ex- 
tended and  worked  by  the  Romans. 

At  this  time  the  country  was  in  pos- 
session of  two  Celtic  tribes  called  the 
Tribal  divisions;  Cymri  and  the  Damnonii. 
But  the  peninsula  had 
already  been  occupied  for 
ages.  No  other  part  of  England,  or 
perhaps    of    all    the    western    coast    of 


antiquarian  re- 
mains in  Corn- 
wall. 


stone,  like  those  at  Dartmoor.  The 
most  remarkable  remains  of  this  sort 
are  those  of  St.  Columba,  known  as  the 
Nine  Maidens.  Nine  monolithic  pil- 
lar* are  set  up  in  a  line,  while  a  short 
distance  away  is  a  still  greater,  called 
the  Old  Man.  There  are  also  certain 
subterranean  structures,  chiefly  in  cav- 
erns, similar  to  the  underground  abodes 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Near  Fal- 
mouth there  are  certain  cliff  castles 
on  the  coast;  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  hill  castles,  or  camps,  are 
numerous.  In  every  kind  of  Western 
antiquity   the    country   abounds    to    an 


ENTRANCE  TO  FALMOUTH. 


Europe,  so  abounds  in  memorials  of 
the  prehistoric  times.  The  cromlechs, 
which  in  Cornwall  are  called  quoits,1 
are  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  them  are  still  stand- 
ing, with  little  disturbance,  in  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Romans.  There  are  also 
many  tminscribed  monoliths  in  the  coun- 
try, and  what  are  called  "Circles"  are 
found  here  and  there.  But  the  latter 
are  not  of  great  size,  like  the  similar 
remains  at  Stonehenge  and  Carnac.  In 
some  parts  of  Cornwall  are  avenues  of 

'  From  the  quoit-like  shape  of   the  great  stones 
lying  on  top  of  the  cromlech  pillars. 


unusual  degree.  It  has  been  observed, 
however,  that  the  evidences  of  the  Ro- 
man occupation,  away  from  the  mines, 
are  but  indistinct. 

Scholars  in  language  have  been  per- 
mitted   within    the   present   century   to 

Stand       bv      the       deathbed   Decadence  and 

of  a  human  speech,  to  g^E^ 
watch  its  expiring  after  the  g^ase- 
manner  which  has  no  doubt  been  hun- 
dreds of  times  repeated  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  A  century  ago  Cor- 
nish  was  still  a  spoken  language,  being 
a  variety  of  Cymric,  and  having  for  its 
cognate  dialects  Welsh  and  Armorican. 
But  it  was  observed  near  the  close  of 
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the  last  century  that  fewer  and  fewer  of 
the  natives  of  the  country,  however  pure 
in  lineal  descent  and  family  relationships, 
could  speak  the  vernacular.  The  process 
was  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  we 
now  see  going  on  in  Ireland  and  even  in 
Wales.  The  schools  of  the  country  were 
in  English,  and  all  civil,  social,  and  po- 
litical advantage  lay  in  the  direction  of 
acquiring  that  language.  At  the  end  of 
the  century  only  a  few  persons  remained 
who  could  speak  Cornish.  There  is  a 
half-apochryphal  story  to  the  effect  that 
an  old  woman  was  found  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century  who  still 
knew  the  vernacular,  and  that  she  was 
the  last  solitary  possessor  of  the  old 
speech  of  the  race  to  which  she  be- 
longed. In  the  fishing  regions  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  vocabulary  of 
Cornish  has  been  retained  in  the  folk 
speech  of  the  fishermen;  but  the  lan- 
guage as  such  has  perished.  English 
has  taken  its  place  throughout  the  pen- 
insula, and  the  Cornish  tongue  is  as 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  crom- 
lechs and  dolmens  of  the  druidical 
ages. 

The  immense  mineral  wealth  of  Corn- 
wall and  Wales  laid  the  foundation  for 
The  miners  of  the  industries  of  those  coun- 
WaTelnotTd'for  tries.  From  the  earliest 
intelligence.  times  mining  and  those 
forms  of  manufacture  which  lie  near 
thereto  have  occupied  and  exercised 
the  talents  of  the  people.  As  the  result 
of  long  practice,  skill  has  been  acquired 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Within 
the  present  century,  however,  the  de- 
posits have  diminished  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  under  the  incessant  draft 
made  upon  them  through  so  many  ages. 
This  fact  has  left  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  an  overplus  of  Cornish  and  Welsh 
mining  labor,  and  other  nations  have 
drawn  largely  upon  this  source  of  sup- 


pi}-.  The  miners  of  Cornwall  are  noted 
for  their  intelligence  and  independence. 
It  is  alleged  by  those  curious  in  such  re- 
searches that  almost  every  discovery  and 
new  application  of  skill  to  the  work  of 
mining  and  associated  branches  of  in- 
dustry has  been  made  by  natives  of 
Cornwall.  Emigration  has  carried  this 
peculiar  talent  into  strange  regions,  and 
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nearly  all  countries  have  become  in- 
debted, in  the  opening  of  their  mines 
and  associated  manufactures,  to  the  gen- 
ius and  industry  of  Cornish  workmen. 

From  time  immemorial  tin  has  been  a 
sort  of  beginning  for  all  Cornish  enter- 
prise. For  centuries  together  the  earls  and 
dukes  of  Cornwall  were  supported  by  % 
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revenue  derived  from  a  tin  tax.  All  of 
the  metal  taken  from  the  mines  had  to 
Cornish  society  be  carried  to  certain  depos- 
tTe^n^oduct  its  and  there  stamped  be- 
of  the  country.  fore  the  product  might  be 
marketed.  Not  until  i  S 38  was  this  in- 
ternal tariff  removed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  ancient  jurisprudence  was 
nearly  all  associated  with  the  production 
of  tin.  All  cases  in  judicature,  except 
those  affecting  land,  life,  and  personal 
injury,  were  heard  and  decided  in  what 
were  called  Stannary  Courts.  These 
were  organized  as  a  special  branch  of 


justice  among  tinners,  and  there  was 
no  other  jurisdiction  for  offenses.  The 
origin  of  the  courts  is  lost  in  the  mist  of 
antiquity.  The  twenty-four  judges  were 
elected  from  the  different. parts  of  Corn- 
wall. Their  meeting  was  as  much  a 
parliament  as  it  was  a  tribunal.  They 
chose  their  own  speaker.  In  ancient 
times  the  meeting  of  this  Cornish  high 
court  was  in  the  open  air,  on  Kingston 
Down,  a  highland  on  the  river  Tamar. 
The  court  continued  in  its  relation  to 
the  public  administration  of  justice  until 
1752. 


Chapter  LXXVII.-The  Bretons  axd  Gael. 


VER  against  the  south- 
ern part  of  England  is 
the  continental  penin- 
sula of  Bretagne.  To 
this  region  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Ar- 
morica.  It  is  believed 
that  the  word  is  made  up  of  ar,  meaning 
*•  near,"  and  mor  "  the  sea,"  and  that  it 
was  first  applied  to  the  Armorici  to 
designate  them  as  a  maritime  people. 
In  its  monuments  and  inhabitants  Bre- 
tagne is  one  of  the  most  primitive  regions 
in  all  Western  Europe.  It  abounds  in 
what  are  called  megalith  ic,  or  great 
stone,  ruins,  and  it  is  said  that  these  to 
the  present  day  exercise  a  strong  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  earliest  times 
to  which  the  word  historical  may  be 
Primitive  condi-  applied  with  any  propriety, 
we  find  the  Armorican 
peninsula  inhabited  by  the 
same  race  with  Britain.  Caesar,  refer- 
ring in  general  terms  to  these  peoples, 
declared  that  they  differed  "  not  much" 
from  the  continental  Gauls.     Before  the 


tions  of  the  Ar- 
morican penin 
sula. 


Christian  era  intercourse  was  already 
common  between  the  Armoricans  and 
the  British  Celts.  They  felt  themselves 
to  be  kinsmen,  spoke  dialects  of  a 
common  language.  Only  a  narrow  sea 
interposed  between  them.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
fleets  of  ships  passed  back  and  forth  in 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
peoples.  It  was  owing  to  this  easy  com- 
munication that  when,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  northern  barbarians  made  their 
great  eruption  into  England,  the  British 
Celts  adopted  the  plan  of  colonizing 
their  fugitives  in  Armorica  as  a  means 
of  evading  the  fury  of  the  Jutes.  To 
this  circumstance  the  name  of  Bretagne, 
which  is  now  substituted  for  that  of 
Armorica,  is  attributed.  At  all  events 
the  British  race,  the  Cymri,  became 
predominant,  and  their  descendants  still 
occupy,  as  in  ancient  times,  this  project- 
ing part  of  Western  France. 

In  these  circumstances  we  may  well 
discover  the  explanation  of  what  has 
been  regarded  as  a  historical  anomaly, 
namely,  the  segregation  of  the  Bretons 
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from  the  common  destinies  of  France. 

The  people  have  been  apart — dissociated 

from  the  French  in  almost 

Segregation  of 

the  Bretons         every    epoch    of   develop- 

from  the  French.  ,      mi  j  n 

ment.  i  he  modern  Bretons 
are  the  most  conservative  as  well  as 
the  most  primitive  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the   continent   of   Europe.     They  have 


Bee  culture  is  one  of  the  favorite 
pursuits  of  the  Bretons,  and  the  dairy 
yields  an  important  part  of 

J  Industries  and 

the  food  of  the  people.  The  means  of  sub- 
.     j       ,    .  1  •,       sistence. 

industries     have     scarcely 

advanced  beyond  the  simplest  forms. 
The  people  are  strong  in  their  local  at- 
tachments, and  superstition  is  as  prev- 
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retained  their  ancient  maxims,  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  their  beliefs 
almost  unimpaired  since  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  Even  agri- 
culture has  never  progressed  into  the 
new  conditions  upon  which  it  is  based 
in  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  New  World. 


alent  as  in  the  Dark  Ages.  .  Paganism 
was  not  abolished  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  even  then  a  large  part  of 
the  old  beliefs  and  practices  of  heathen- 
ism were  incorporated  with  the  popular 
Christianity,  -as  it  is  to-day.  Bretagne 
has  been  the  native  seat  of  witchcraft, 
delusions,  and  similar  evils;    and  it  is 
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currently  believed  by  the  peasants  that 
fairies  and  sprites  are  abroad  among-  the 
people. 

All  of  this  can   be  explained  by  fol- 
lowing- simply    the   ethnic  lines    along 
which  this  strange  race  has 

Reasons  for  the  ° 

isolation  of  the     proceeded  to  its  destination. 

Breton  race.  , . .  ,  ,  ■, 

\\  e  have  already  seen 
how  strenuously  Druidism  in  Britain  op- 
posed itself  to  Roman  rule;  how  it  re- 


ams and  emigrate  into  Bretagne.  They 
carried  thither  with  them  the  pagan 
practices  in  all  their  vehement  vigor, 
and  the  Celts  of  Armorica  were  thus 
revived  in  their  old-time  habits  and  be- 
liefs. 

In  Bretagne,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  we  find  some  additional  evi- 
dences of  an  ethnic  connection  between 
these  countries  and  the  East.     The  habits 
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ceded  into  the  forests  and  maintained 
itself  until  it  finally  gave  way  before  the 
assaults  of  the  Christian  missionaries. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  island 
by  the  Angles  and  Jutes,  the  old  super- 
stition still  held  fast  in  large  parts  of  the 
country.  "We  may  readily  see  that  those 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  ancient 
system,  defeated  and  driven  from  their 
homes,  would  be  they  who  would  most 
gladly  escape  from  the  northern  barbari- 


of  the  people  in  the  interior  are  almost 
Oriental  in  their  simplicity.  The  styles 
of  dress  suggest  the  East.  Touches  of  on- 
The  people  are  fond  of  ^ftE""" 
high  colors.  Bright  red,  Bretons, 
violet,  and  blue  are  sought  after  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  styles  of  the 
garments  also  are  foreign  to  those 
adopted  by  most  of  the  peasant  class 
of  Europe.  The  slight  discrimination 
between   the  garments  of  the  men  and 
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the  women  also  shows  a  sympathy  with 
the  Eastern  countries.  The  tradition 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Phcenecians,  the  Tyr- 
ians  on  the  one  side  and  the  aboriginal 
Celtic  nations  in  the  maritime  districts 
<>f  Western  Europe  on  the  other,  has 
many  historical  and  ethnic  evidences 
that  may  not  be  disregarded. 

In  no  other  fact  is  the  local  attachment 
— call  it  patriotism,  if  we  will — of  the 
Local  attach-  Celts  as  an  ethnic  instinct 
SSese^ion  mor«  cle^V  seen  than  in 
of  ethnic  traits,  their  dialects.  Where  the 
habits  of  a  people  are  interfusive  ;  where 
commercial  and  social  relations  draw 
constantly  the  population  from  side  to 
side ;  where  the  avocations  of  travel  and 
jnterprise  lead  to  the  constant  trans- 
planting of  family  interests,  a  given  peo- 
ple will  be  equalized  in  all  its  attributes ; 
things  common  will  prevail  from  bound- 
ary to  boundaiy;  customs,  languages, 
laws,  all  forms,  civil  and  political,  will 
have  a  common  type  throughout  the  re- 
gion. But  where  the  spirit  of  locality  is 
triumphant  a  different  aspect  will  pre- 
vail. Each  neighborhood  will  take  on 
its  local  peculiarities.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  one  district  soon  begin  to 
differ  from  those  of  another.  We  have 
had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  primi- 
tive Greeks,  to  note  the  growth  of  multi- 
farious dialects  throughout  the  penin- 
sula. The  same  thing  reappears  among 
the  Celts  in  the  West. 

Having  been  driven  by  ethnic  forces 
into  the  extreme  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Dialectical  dif-  seeing  even  at  an  early  age 
dTceatrsSegre0ga"-  the  impracticability  of  go- 
tionofrace.  [ng  further  or  of  seeking 
any  other  seats  than  those  which  they 
now  occupy,  the  Celtic  tribes  fixed  them- 
selves in  their  various  localities  with 
great  tenacity.  This  is  shown  in  the 
development   of    dialectical    differences 


which  have  prevailed  to  the  present  day. 
In  Cornwall  there  were  before  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  language  two  or  three 
dialects.  In  Wales  the  brogue  of  one 
neighborhood  differs  from  that  of  an- 
other. Among  the  Bretons,  whom  we 
are  now  considering,  there  are  at  least 
four  local  dialects  clearly  marked.  The 
language,  moreover,  considered  as  a 
whole,  has  preserved  the  peculiarities  of 
■ 


BKETON    TYPES. 


the  original  Celtic  tongue  such  as  it  was 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  conquest.  It 
is  a  heavy,  coarse,  guttural  speech ;  ve- 
hement, strong  in  consonants,  rapid  in 
utterance,  totally  unlike  the  urbanity  and 
vocalic  roundness  of  most  of  the  great 
languages  of  Europe. 

The    Breton  literature   is    similar  in 
spirit  and  form  to  that  of  Wales.    There 

Can  be  but  little  doubt  that   Breton  litera- 

in    all    the    Celtic    islands  S^ «  * 
and  peninsulas  of  Western  triads. 
Europe  the   growth  of    literary    forms 
passed  through  the  same  stages  and  pre- 
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sented  the  same  phenomena.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Cymric  of  Wales,  we 

have  spoken  of  the  half-Semitic  charac- 
teristic of  the  Triad  as  a  form  of  compo- 
sition. The  same  thing-  reappears  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Bretons.  The  style  is 
a  kind  of  threefold  elaboration  about  a 
given  idea.  Even  the  form  of  verse  is 
generally  limited  to  three  lines.  It  is 
an  old  Bardic  type  of  composition,  which 
is,  perhaps,  as  ancient  as  the  druidieal 
ascendency  in  the  west  of  Europe.     The 


From  the  forest  green  a  roe. 

Or  a  woodcock  from  where,  I  tpjw. 

The  pond  in  the  vale  lies  low  ? 

For  venison  am  I  fain, 

But  would  not  give  thee  pain 

For  mc  the  wood  to  gain.'" 

Turning  to  the  Gaelic  division  of  the 
modern  Celts,  we  next  note  Possible  conneo- 
the     development    of    the  ^°^eGael 
Highland  .Scotch.  Many  in-  Basques, 
teresting  ethnological  problems  lie  in  the 
region  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 


BRETON'  MANNERS  AND  COSTUMES. 


following  introductory  stanzas,  from  a 
poem  entitled  Lord  Nann,  belong  to  the 
fifth  century,  and  illustrate  even  in 
translation  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
Breton  poetry : 

"  Lord  Nann  and  his  bride,  both  plighted 
In  youthful  days,  soon  blighted, 
Were  early  disunited. 

Of  snow-white  twins  a  pair         , 
Yestreen  the  lady  bare, 
A  son  and  daughter  fair. 

What  cheer  shall  I  get  for  thee. 
Who  givest  a  son  to  me? 
Say,  sweet,  what  shall  it  be? 


It  is  in  evidence  that  when  the  Celtic 
tribes  passed  over  into  this  region  from 
the  Continent,  they  found  the  country 
already  occupied  by  a  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  kinsmen  of 
those  problematical  Basques  whom  we 
have  already  noticed  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Conjecturally  we  may  see 
in  this  hypothesis  the  bridge  over  which 
the  Oriental  elements  in  the  Celtic  race 
of  Western  Europe  passed.  If  the 
Basques  were  out  of  Africa  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  East,  and  if  the  people 
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antedating  the  Celts  in  North  Britain 
were  an  offshoot  from  the  Basques,  \vc 
may  easily  see  how  Oriental  blood  and 
traces  of  Eastern  usages  might  appear 
in  many  districts  of  the  "West. 

Another  interesting  subject  is  the  suc- 


the  Cymric  branches  of  the  insular  Celts. 
It  is  believed  that  they  were  very  close 
in  their  ethnic  affinities  with  the  tribes 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  being,  perhaps, 
almost  as  nearly  allied  with  them  as  they 
were  with  the  Irish.     But  there   is  no 


DONEGAL  CASTLE,  IRELAND. 


cession  of  Celtic  nations  in  the  northern 
Place  of  the         parts  of  the  British  islands. 


that   the    Picti 


Picti  in  the  eth- 
nic scheme  of         Xl    appears 

the  Celts.  were  first,  while  the  Scots 

came  afterwards.  The  Roman  writers 
always  mentioned  the  races  in  this  order. 
It  is  succinctly  stated  that  the  name  Picti 
was  given  to  these  barbarians  because 
they  painted  their  bodies.  Ethnologists 
have  decided  that  the  Picts  were  the  in- 
termediate link  between  the  Gaelic  and 


doubt  that  the  Picts,  in  whatever  ordei 
they  came,  were  a  Celtic  nation.  So, 
also,  were  the  Scots,  who  became  in 
course  of  time  the  predominant  people 
in  the  north,  and  ultimately  gave  the 
name  of  Gael  to  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Highlands. 

It  was  this  Gaelic  race  thus  planted  in 
the  north  of  Britain  that  spread  into  Ire- 
land. Their  language,  the  Gadhelic,  and 
the  Erse  are   manifestlv    on  the   same 
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stem.     Tradition  also  lias  preserved  the 

evidence  of  a  community  of  race  between 

the  Gael  and  the  Irish.   At 

Race  conditions  . 

presentinthe       the    time    of    the    Roman 

north  of  Britain.     .  .  ,,  ,.  ,    , .     . 

invasion,  the  national  divi- 
sion into  Picts  and  Scots  was  still  pre- 
served. In  the  days  of  Bede  the  Ven- 
erable, as  late  as  the  beginning-  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  ethnic  division  of  the 
people  was  fivefold,  namely,  Angles, 
Bretons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Latins,  each 
preserving  their  own  language  and  in- 
stitutions. In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  Scots,  <>r  Gael  proper,  pre- 
dominated over  the  other  races  of  the 
north,  and  gave  consistency  and  name 
to  the  whole. 

Perhaps  we  should  at  this  point  stop 
to  consider  briefly  the  general  fact  of  the 
The  Three  conversion  of  the  Celtic  na- 

fa^convfrttho  tions  to  Christianity.  This 
British  Celts.  work  was  accomplished 
by  a  number  of  saintly  missionaries  who 
went  into  these  western  parts  from  the 
Continent.  Each  of  the  Celtic  countries 
— Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland — has  its 
patron  saint  or  saints  who  are  to  the 
present  time  venerated  as  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  Those  of  Scotland  were 
three  in  number,  Ninian,  Kentigern, 
and  Columba.  The  first  was  the  son  of 
a  British  chief  in  Galway,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  and  had  trans- 
mitted the  new  faith  to  his  son.  After 
receiving  an  education  at  Rome  he 
made  his  way  among  the  Picts,  and 
spread  the  new  doctrine  by  preaching  to 
the  natives  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Grampian  hills.  Kentigern  nourished 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  He  is 
more  popularly  known  by  his  title  of 
Saint  Mungo,  and  is  called  the  Apostle 
of  Strathclyde.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  nun  and  of  a  pagan 
king.     In  his  youth  he  made  his  way  to 


Story  of  Saint 
Columba  and  bis 
work. 


Glasgow.  He  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  and  then  a  missionary.  He 
journeyed  into  South  Wales,  and  founded 
there  a  monastery,  afterwards  known  as 
Saint  Asaph's.  It  is  to  his  evangelical 
labors  that  the  conversion  of  the  Cum- 
brians is  attributed. 

Saint  Columba  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, born  in  521,  in 
Donegal.  His  rank  as  a 
saint  and  evangelist  is 
higher  than  that  of  Ninian  and 
Kentigern.  His  descent  was  from  the 
old  princely  families  of  Ireland.  At  an 
early  age  he  embraced  the  monastic  life 
in  his  native  island,  and  when  about 
forty  years  of  age  passed  over  with  a 
company  of  disciples  into  Scotland.  He 
became  the  evangel  of  the  Scots,  and 
then  journeyed  among  the  Picts,  to 
whose  conversion  he  gave  his  most 
strenuous  endeavors.  Great  was  his 
reputation  for  holiness  and  devotion  to 
the  cause.  His  fame  as  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  not  only  among  the 
Scots,  but  also  among  the  Picts,  in- 
creased to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  aft- 
erwards he  became  preeminently  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Gallic  race.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Iona, 
on  the  island  of  Skye,  which  he  received 
from  the  Scottish  king.  This  institution 
was  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  establishments 
among  the  peoples  of  the  north. 

The  conversion  of  the  Scots  and  Picts 
was  in  the  missionary  manner ;  and  the 
earlv  Scotch  Church  was  The  Celts  Chris- 
a  missionary  rather  than  a  ^/orTho" 
diocesan  institution.  The  monks, 
work  was  accomplished  from  the  monas- 
teries. The  monkish  life  was  in  great 
fame  among  the  Celtic  barbarians.  The 
model  established  by  Columba  was 
followed  by  his  successors.     Other  mon- 
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asteries  were  established,  generally  on 
islands  which  were  protected  by  their 
situation  from  violence  and  well  adapted 
to  that  system  of  mystic  contemplation 
to  which  the  monks  gave  themselves. 
These  institutions  were  the  seats  of  the 
primitive  learning.  There  was  much 
independence  among  them.  Each  had 
its  own  rule  and  confession  and  faith. 
Each  required  implicit  obedience  to  its 
own  superior,  enjoining  poverty,  chas- 
tity, hospitality,  as  its  chief  precepts. 
In  course  of  time  this  work  was  recog- 
nized abroad.     The  bishops  of  Scotland 


ward,  southward,  backwards  across  Eu- 
rope, and  into  Asia  Minor.  There  is  a 
contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  des- 
tiny of  the  race  and  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  latter,  at  a  very  early 
clay,  fixed  themselves  in  the  peninsulas 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  there  ran  their 
entire  career.  The  circumstances  which 
forced  the  Celts  into  these  ultimate  re- 
gions next  the  Atlantic  were  closely  re- 
lated with  the  barbarian  conquests  which 
extended  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  The  spread  of  the  Ro- 
man power   had   already  prepared   the 
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began  to  appear  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  and  the  authority  of  Rome  was 
more  definitely  extended  over  North 
Britain. 

It  was  in  the  ages  which  we  are  here 

considering  that  the  Celtic  race,  viewed 

as  a  whole,  was  driven,  by 

The  Celtic  race  .  .  J 

pressed  into         historical,      ethnical,     and 

ultima  thule.  -   .       .  , .    . 

geographical  conditions, 
into  those  final  seats  which  it  has  ever 
since  occupied  and  from  which  it  can 
not  be  pushed  further  without  extinc- 
tion. The  Celts  had  fluctuated  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  We  have,  in 
parts  of  the  first  volume,  noted  the  vast 

excursions  of   the   Celtic   peoples  west- 
M. — Vol.  2—38 


way  for  what  the  barbarians  were  to 
effect  in  thrusting  the  Celts  into  the 
remote  maritime  and  insular  positions 
which  they  have  ever  since  occupied. 

The  situation  which  these  peoples 
took  under  the  impact  of  the  Germanic 
invaders — one  branch  in  the 

tt-  -1  o  i  Advantage  and 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  an-  hurt  of  the  eth- 

,1  *tii  ,1  nic  pressure. 

other  in  Ireland,  another 
in  Wales,  and  still  others  in  Cornwall 
and  Bretagne — was  of  a  kind  to  exercise 
a  double  influence  on  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  race.  It  tended  to  preserve 
the  ethnic  purity  of  the  Celtic  people, 
and  to  present  them  in  modern  times  as 
the  best  example  in  all  the  West  of  a 
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pure  race  of  men.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  localization  of  the  Celts  in  the  moun- 
tains and  maritime  parts  of  Northwest- 
ern Europe  prevented  the  salutary  re- 
actions which  come  of  contact  with  other 
peoples  and  of  the  absorption  of  their 
blood.  A  great  many  invidious  com- 
parisons have  been  drawn  between  the 


The  Celtic  mind  is  to-day  less  emanci- 
pated, on  the  whole,  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  Dark  Ages  than  any  Celtic  intellect 
other  in  Western  Europe.  ?£££**£* 
It  is  more  difficult  to  stjr  abroad, 
up  the  race,  to  excite  it  with  the  infusion 
( if  new  ideas,  to  inspire  it  with  hopes  and 
visions  of  great  achievement  and  a  splen- 


IRISH  TYPES.— A  Poor  Customer.— From  the  painting  by  H.  Helmick. 


Celtic  peoples  of  modern  times  and  the 
contemporaneous  European  nations. 
Such  comparative  treatment  should  al- 
ways be  considerately  presented.  It 
may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  isola- 
tion of  the  Celts  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Cornwall  has  hindered  their 
development,  and  has  perpetuated  the 
ancient  superstitions  under  which  the 
pagan  peoples  of  antiquity  toiled  toward 
the  light. 


did  future,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  the  Latin  peoples  of  the  mod- 
ern epoch.  These  are  the  conditions 
which  have  held  fast  the  Celts  in  a 
bondage  which  they  themselves  do  not 
understand,  and  which  they  seem  im- 
potent to  break.  It  is  the  simple  pref- 
erence of  the  past  to  the  future.  There 
is  more  of  the  backward  look,  the  back- 
ward adoration,  in  the  Celtic  peoples 
than  in  any  of   the   other  nations  who 
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are  contributing  the  intellectual  forces 
by  which  the  world  is  at  present  con- 
trolled. To  a  great  extent  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  peoples  have  diffused  them- 
selves in  foreign  parts,  especially  in  the 
New  World.  They  are  more  potent  by 
the  influences  which  they  have  shed 
abroad,    and   by   the   amalgamation   of 


Gaelic  Highlanders.  Below  the  Gram- 
pians, to  the  Roman  wall,  were  the 
Lowlanders,  or  Scotch  Saxons  ;  while 
south  of  this,  through  the  rest  of  the 
island,  were  the  British  Saxons  proper. 
It  appears  that  in  the  middle  country, 
the  Lowlands,  an  intermediate  type  of 
character  was  formed.     The  Gael  of  the 
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their  blood  and  life  with  that  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  America,  than  they  are 
in  their  own  seats  of  centralization. 

The    Saxon    conquest    of    Britain  ex- 
_  ,    .     ,  ,  tended    only   to   a   certain 

Ethnic  place  and      .      .  J 

relations  of  the    limit  northward.     It  hap- 
pened  thus   that   a  three- 
fold aspect  was  given  to  the  ethnic  life 
of   England.     In    the    north   were    the 


north  looked  upon  it  as  Saxon,  while 
the  people  of  the  south  regarded  it  as 
Scotch.  This  country  became  the  battle 
ground  between  two  races.  The  student 
of  history  will  perceive  the  reasons  of  the 
perpetual  warfare  and  contention  which 
existed  in  the  border  country — a  con- 
flict which  has  not  yet  entirely  passed 
from  the  memories  of  men. 


.v.h; 
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Tt  has  remained  for  the  Gael  of  Scot- 
land to  preserve  to  modern  times  a  form 
of  social  organization  which  was  greatly 
The  dan  pre-  prevalent  in  the  ancient 
e^neXtt  world.  We  have  had  oc- 
Scottish  Gael,  casion  in  another  place  to 
comment    upon    the    various    forms   of 


children,  or  descendants.  The  system 
has  its  points  of  difference  from  every 
other  form  of  organization  which  men 
have  adopted.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  groups  of  kindred  may  be  associ- 
ated in  a  common  government,  under  a 
chieftainship.     It  is  related  with  certain 


CLAN  WARFARE.— Bhl 


Troops  Before  the  Battle  of  Ua: 


social  unit  which  different  peoples  have 
adopted,  and  have  said  something  of  the 
clan  as  an  example.  It  is  in  Scotland 
and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  that  the 
clan  has  survived  as  an  element  of  mod- 
ern society.  The  word  is  of  Gaelic 
origin,  and  signifies  seed,  in  the  sense  of 


peculiarities  of  land  tenure.  We  have 
seen  how  a  tribe  is  constituted,  how 
people  who  were  perhaps  of  a  common 
blood,  diverging  into  different  families, 
have  held  together  under  that  loose  or- 
ganization which  was  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  times  of  the  migrations. 
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In  course  of  time  the  tribal  organi- 
zation was  broken  up  by  conquest  and 
The  Highland      other  forces  in  the  larger 

SSSSiES  PaTts  of  Eur°PG-    when 

nymics.  this  occurred,  he  who  had 

been  the  head  of  the  tribe  or  of  some 
particular  group  of  families  gathered  to 
himself  his  blood  relatives,  and  gave 
to  them  his  own  name  as  a  common 
designation  for  all  the  kindred.  Many 
cognomens  have  thus  been  introduced 
to  designate  the  various  clans  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales.  In  the  first 
named  country  the  syllable  Mac,  mean- 
ing "  son,"  was  added  to  the  clan  name, 
giving  thereto  a  patronymic  sense.  In 
Ireland  the  syllable  0' ,  from  the  Celtic 
Ua,  meaning  "grandson,"  was  used  in 
the  like  manner.  All  of  the  kindred 
who  bore  the  clan  name  were  called  Mac 
or  O',  with  the  patronymic  affixed. 
Thus  Mac  Carthaigh,  meaning  son  of 
Cartach,  became  MacCarthy.  Thus 
were  formed  the  clan  names,  the  Mac- 
donalds,  the  Macgregors,  the  Mackin- 
nons,  the  Macnabs,  the  Macphies,  the 
Macquarries,  the  Macaulays,  etc. 

Historically  considered,  the  clan  con- 
tinued to  be  the  prevailing  organization 
Turbulence  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
r  »!?>  ™™°       land  until  the  middle  of  the 

(jaenc  moun- 
taineers. iast  century.  It  consti- 
tuted that  turbulent  and  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  the  mountainous  regions  with 
which  England  had  to  contend  for  cen- 
turies. It  was  the  clansmen  who  could 
never  be  weaned  from  their  sympathies 
and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  They 
it  was  who,  as  late  as  1745,  supported 
the  last  formidable  effort  for  the  resto- 
ration of  that  house  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Immediately  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  Parliament 
took  steps  to  destroy  the  system  which 
had  so  long  menaced  the  authority  of 
the  English  crown  in  the  north.     Many 


severe  laws  were  passed  with  a  view  to 
breaking  up  the  clans  and  forcing  their 
elements  into  harmony  with  the  other 
parts  of  British  society.  These  statutory 
measures  went  so  far  as  to  attack  the 
national  costume.  But  it  was  presently 
found  that  such  irrational  proceedings 
tended  rather  to  perpetuate  the  animos- 
ity of  the  clansmen  than  to  win  them 
from  their  old  manner  of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  constitution  of  the 
clan,  we  find  at  its  head  the  Rig,  or 
chieftain.  The  word  is  the  position  and 
same  as  the  Latin  rex  and  %»%£$?* 
the  Norse  rikir,  meaning  AiTe- 
"king."  The  chieftain  was  supported 
by  the  clan.  Each  clan  had  a  portion  of 
the  old  tribe  lands.  The  arable  part  was 
tilled  in  common.  The  pasture  lands 
received  the  flocks  of  the  different  fami- 
lies in  a  common  herd  which  grazed 
together.  The  uncultivated  part,  con- 
sisting of  woods,  bogs,  mountains,  etc., 
belonged  to  the  clan  in  common.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  clan  gathered  in 
a  village,  where  each  family  possessed 
its  own  personal  property,  but  had  other 
things  in  common.  The  head  of  each 
homestead  was  known  by  his  Gaelic  title 
of  Aire.  It  is  believed  by  those  who 
have  looked  profoundly  into  the  ultimate 
conditions  of  civilization,  that  this  clan 
system  was  a  form  of  the  human  evolu 
tion  through  which  nearly  all  the  peoples 
of  Aryan  blood  in  Asia  and  Europe  have 
passed  on  their  way  from  the  simple 
household  unit  to  nationality. 

It  was  possible  to  hold  land  in  sever- 
alty under  the  clan  system.  When  a 
Q-iven  estate  had  been  held 

0  .  ....         Clan  system  of 

by  an  Aire  and  his  family  vassalage ;  life 

j.         .,  ..  , ,  '     of  the  chief. 

for  three  generations,  the 
Aire  became  a  Flaith,  or  lord.  Therewere 
also  a  kind  of  lords  of  cattle  as  well  as 
lords  of  realty.    There  was  much  grada- 
tion and  many  other  features  in  common 
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with  that  feudal  system  which  held  Eu- 
rope for  several  centuries.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  clan,  without  exception,  owed 
loyalty  to  the  rig,  or  chieftain.  He  was 
his  dele,  or  vassal.  He  must  pay  to  him 
certain  tributes  in  kind.  A  part  of  the 
flocks  must  be  set  aside  for  the  rig.  Mili- 
tary service  must  be  rendered  to  him. 
When  the  clansman's  bugle  blew  he 
must  rally  to  the  banner  of  his  chief. 
He  must  also  assist  him  in  peace. 
He  must  aid  in  building  his  dune,  or 
stronghold,  which  was  the  central  for- 
tress of  the  clan.  As  to  the  chieftain 
himself,  his  life  was  passed  in  foray  and 
excursion,  in  warfare,  in  idleness.  As 
to  the  sentiment  which  held  the  clan  to- 
gether, it  was  one  of  extreme  loyalty 
and  devotion.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
tinder  any  other  system  which  men  have 
devised  to  increase  their  individual 
strength  the  tie  has  been  more  in- 
destructible than  that  which  bound  the 
clansmen  to  their  chieftain  and  to  each 
other. 

The  clan    system  was  rich    in  forms 

and   traditions.      Each    clansman   must 

do    homage     three    times 

Social  and  do-  ° 

mestic  usages  of  a    year  to    the    chieftain. 

the  clan.  r^.  .  .  .   .      . 

1  he  service  which  he  was 
bound  to  render  might  be  commuted. 
Even  the  food-rent  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  might  be  changed  to  some 
other  form  of  service.  The  tie  between 
the  chieftain  and  his  men  was  mutual. 
Under  it  all  the  family  system,  based 
on  monogamy,  was  recognized  and  ob- 
served. Illegitimacy,  however,  was  com- 
mon, and  was  not  a  bar  to  the  prefer- 
ments which  the  clan  was  able  to  bestow. 
Even  the  chieftainship  might  descend  to 
an  illegitimate  child,  providing  he  had 
been  recognized  by  his  father.  The 
chieftainship,  however,  was  not  strictly 
hereditary.  There  were  many  cases  of 
disputed  succession.     These  were  some- 


times decided  by  peaceful  methods,  but 
generally  by  war.  The  son's  succession 
to  his  father's  honors  was  dependent 
rather  on  his  own  merits  and  the  assent 
of  the  clan  than  to  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  the  heir.  Theoretically  the  chief- 
tainship descended,  with  the  death  of 
the  lord,  to  the  clan;  and  it  was  the  rule 
to  honor  the  eldest  or  the  most  capable 
son  with  the  distinction  of  chief.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  Gaelic  Highlands 
to  select  the  successor  to  the  headship  of 
the  clan  during  the  life  of  the  incum- 
bent, to  the  end  that  disputes  and  battle 
might  be  avoided  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death.  Such  a  chieftain-elect  was  called 
the  Tanist. 

It  appears  that  great  care  was  taken 
in  choosing  a  successor  to  a  chief.  The 
clan  paid  considerable  at-  principles  of 
tention  to  the  hereditary  S^SSSfi. 
principle,  preferring  the  shiP- 
eldest  surviving  son  or  brother  of  the 
preceding  chieftain.  But  the  candidate 
must  have  all  the  virtues  which  a  half- 
civilized  and  wholly  chivalrous  age  ex- 
acts in  those  who  would  be  its  leaders. 
He  must  be  "  the  most  experienced,  the 
most  noble,  the  most  wealthy,  the 
wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  most  truly 
popular,  the  most  powerful  to  oppose, 
the  most  steadfast  to  sue  for  profits  and 
for  losses."  It  was  also  exacted  in  a 
Highland  chieftain  that  he  should  have 
no  personal  blemishes  and  no  deform- 
ities. He  must  be  of  manly  age  and  in 
full  power,  to  the  end  that  the  clan  might 
be  honored  in  its  leader.  In  addition  to 
the  annual  payment  of  tribute,  whereby 
the  chieftain  and  his  family  were  sup- 
ported, it  was  the  custom  to  set  apart  a 
certain  portion  of  the  clan  lands,  and  to 
make  the  same  an  appanage  of  the  chief- 
tain's office.  - 

On  the  whole  the  clan  life,  such  as  it 
has  presented  itself  in  the  Highlands  of 
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Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 

as  it  is  certainly  the  most  archaic,  forms 

of   society   transmitted    to 

Manner  of  the 

clan  life;  the  the    modem    \VOrld.       Free- 

Highland  glens.       i  •,        ■,,    i . 

dom  and  wild  license  were 
its  characteristics.  It  has  been  related 
in  all  of  its  more  striking  developments 
with  the  mountainous  region,  to  which  it 
is  as  much    fitted   by   nature   as  is  the 


sequestered  places.  They  retained  rather 
than  abolished  or  changed  the  natural 
conditions.  The  glen  was  the  High- 
lander's natural  retreat.  It  was  a  large 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  system  to  be 
able  to  fall  back  into  covert,  to  hide  in  a 
place  where  no  military  pursuit  could  be 
made.  To  a  certain  extent  roads  were 
constructed  through  the  Highlands ;  but 
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character  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  to  the 
Alps.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
clan  to  modify  physical  environment  to 
any  considerable  degree.  It  may  be 
said  as  a  general  fact  that  the  Celtic  peo- 
ples have  not  anywhere  effected  so  great 
a  transformation  in  the  face  of  nature 
as  have  the  Graeco-Italic  and  Teutonic 
races.     The  clans  of  Scotland  nestled  in 


there  was  no  system  of  highways,  each 
clan  preferring  to  construct  its  thorough- 
fares for  itself,  and  to  break,  rather  than 
to  make,  connection  with  the  roads  of 
other  tribes.  This  condition  was  for  a 
long  time  a  bar  to  the  English  armies  in 
their  invasions  of  the  north.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  insurrection  of  1745  that 
any  general  system  of  thoroughfares  was 
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carried  by  the  English  government  into 
the  Highlands. 

Such  a  system  as  the  clanship  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  could  never  produce 
National  great-  greatness,  power,  wealth. 
rndeimtLOScTabr!e  &  represented  on  the 
system.  other  hand  the  broken-up 

condition  of  half-barbarous  society.  No 
great  cities,  no  public  enterprises,  no 
vast  display  of  human  energy  could  be 
seen  where  everything  was  segregated, 
if  not  positively  hostile.  Among  the 
Highland  clans,  such  as  they  were  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  only  two 
sources  of  wealth  were  known.  These 
were,  first,  the  contributions  which  were 
made  by  the  cieles,  or  vassals,  to  the 
lords,  or  chieftains.  Such  contributions 
were  generally  in  kind,  that  is,  the 
vassal  paid  a  certain  food-rent  to  his 
superior,  and  received  from  him  in 
return  an  allotment  of  stock,  such  as 
cattle  drawn  from  the  elan  herd,  and  paid 
to  the  ciele  for  his  service  and  allegiance. 
The  other  species  of  wealth  was  the 
slaves.  Slavery  was  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland — 
indeed  wherever  the  clan  system  pre- 
vailed. 

The  slave  class  was  made  up  of  the 

descendants  of    bondmen,   of   prisoners 

taken  in   war,  of  forfeited 

Slave  system 

onder  the  clan      hostages,  of  refugees  from 

Organization.  ..  .  .  .      j 

other  clans  who  had 
surrendered  themselves  to  service,  of 
broken-down  clansmen  no  longer  able 
to  pay  their  food-rent  to  the  rig,  and  in 
general,  that  motley  and  indescribable 
element  of  humankind  which  is  always 
aggregated  around  the  barbarian  leader. 
Slaves  were  sold  or  bestowed  as  stipends 
and  gifts  by  the  chieftains  and  headmen 
of  the  tribe.  The  labor  of  the  clans  was 
generally  performed  by  the  bondpeople. 
Female  slaves  did  the  housework  of  the 
chiefs.     They  ground  the  meal  with  the 


handmill,  and  performed  all  of  the  heavy 
servile  work  peculiar  to  such  situations. 
Slaves  had  an  estimated  value,  based  on 
the  value  of  the  cow,  which  was  taken 
as  a  unit.  The  female  slave  had  three 
times  the  value  of  the  cow. 

English  romance  and  poetry  has  pre- 
served to  modern  times  the  general  char- 
acter  of    the    Scotch    Gael.    Character  and 

The  Highlands  had  also  g^pre^rved 
a  vernacular  literature,  in  literature, 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  the  product  of  the  Fili  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely 
to  what  extent  the  traditional  Gaelic 
ballads,  which  have  furnished  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  so  much  controversy,  are 
genuine,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  the 
product  of  later  fiction.  But  the  Gaelic 
mind  was  not  capable  of  a  development 
into  full  literary  activity.  The  literature 
of  the  Highlands  has  not  made  any  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  thought  of 
the  modern  world.  Gaelic  influence,  the 
Gaelic  intellect,  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  entered  into  combination  with 
that  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and 
has  imparted  thereto  some  of  the  ethnic 
qualities  for  which  the  Celts  have  been 
proverbial  ever  since  the  opening  of  the 
historical  epoch.  Otherwise,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  race  may  be  neglected 
in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  in 
modern  times. 

Another  circumstance  also  has  pre- 
vented the  Celtic  mind  from  performing 
its  legitimate  part  in  the  in-  The  Celtic  mind 
tellectual  history  of  West-  S^ai  super- 
ern  Europe  and  America,  stitions. 
This  is  its  subjection  to  superstition  and 
its  antagonism  to  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  It  can  not  be  fairly  de- 
nied that  the  Gaelic  mind  has  dreaded 
rather  than  admired  the  magnificent 
march  of  science  and  the  consequent 
conquest  of  the  natural  world.     It  has 
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preferred  rather  to  hug  those  delusions 
which  it  inherited  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  physical  laws  and  their  benefi- 
cent uniformity,  and  to  continue,  as  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  to  people  the  physical 
universe  with  mysterious  agencies,  with 
goblins  and  phantoms,  born  of  fear  and 
nurtured  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism. 

As  we  have  said,  there  has  been  much 

in  the  outer  life  of  the  Scotch  Gael  in 

analogy  with  the  conditions 

Analogy  of  the  bJ 

clan  system  to      and  aspects  of    feudalism. 

The  Highland  chieftain 
corresponded  in  many  particulars  to  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  clan,  too,  had  the  like- 
ness of  that  group  of  dependents,  vil- 
lagers, and  villains  which  constituted  the 
feudal  society.  The  situation  in  Scot- 
land was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  large 
part  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  chieftain  sought  the  same  means  of 
offense  and  defense  which  the  barons 
had  used  before  the  epoch  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  clan  village  was  almost 
identical  with  the  feudal  village,  and 
the  castle  of  the  chieftain  had  the  same 
relation  to  the  governed  body,  the  same 
inaccessible  position,  the  same  structure 
and  character  as  the  baronial  hall  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  One  has  only  to  study 
the  character  of  Gaelic  life  and  manners 
as  depicted  in  the  works  of  Scott,  to  per- 
ceive how  close  is  the  transcript  from 
the  mediaeval  condition. 

We  have  seen  in  considering  the  state 
of   the   Celtic  race  under   paganism  its 

persistency  in    old   beliefs 

Orthodoxy  and  , 

conservatism  of    and  practices.     The  exter- 

the  Celtic  race.  •       ,  •  r    t-\       •  j  ■ 

mination  of  Druidism  was 
as  difficult  a  task  as  ever  Christianity  had 
imposed  upon  it  in  the  West.  Religious 
superstitions  are  deep-rooted  in  the  Celt- 
ic nature,  and  the  indisposition  to  change 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  life 


among  all  peoples  of  this  race.  Christi- 
anity once  accepted  by  the  Celtic  nations 
found  in  that  soil  a  place  of  growth  from 
which  it  could  not  be  displaced  by  any 
agitation.  AVe  have  noted  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Scotland.  From  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  monas- 
tic system  and  the  spread  of  the  new 
faith  the  Gaelic  mind  began  to  pass  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  new  faith,  and 
to  accept  the  Roman  theocracy  as  its  form 
of  religious  government. 

For  about  nine  centuries  the  Gaelic 
race  remained  in  the  communion  of 
Rome.  The  circumstances  The  leaders  of 
of  the  Reformation,  which  gSSSSrt 
broke  out  at  the  six-  with  Rome, 
teenth  century,  by  which  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  was  completely 
broken  in  Scotland,  are  known  to  the 
student  of  history.  The  movement  dif- 
fered from  the  contemporaneous  revolu- 
tions in  Germany  and  England.  It  was 
the  leaders  of  the  Scotch  Church  who 
broke  with  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and 
drew  after  them  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  The  Kirk  was  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral,  and  it  has  been 
maintained  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  Protestant 
country.  The  Scotch  became  the  most 
religious,  the  most  zealous,  the  most 
persistent  in  their  Protestantism  of  all 
the  Western  peoples  who  broke  with  the 
mother  Church.  The  old  ethnic  devo- 
tion— not  to  say  superstition — of  the 
race  asserted  itself  in  the  attachment 
and  enthusiastic  support  which  the 
Scotch  people  have,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  given  to  the  Church  of 
their  choice.  Their  zeal,  moreover, 
has  been  equaled  by  their  resistance  to 
all  innovation  and  heresy.  It  were  dif- 
ficult to  say  in  what  material  particular 
the  Gaelic  mind  has  been  modified  in  its 
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religious  dogmas  and  practices  since  the 
days  of  John  Knox  and  the  Scotch  re- 
formers. 

Philosophers,  historians,  and   ethnog- 


Scotch  thinkers,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  scholastic  and  Aristotelian  systems 
of  thought.     The  great  revolution  in  the 


BEGIXNINGS  OF  THE  KIRK.— Worship  on  the  Hillside. 


raphers  have  pointed  out  several  pecul- 
Pecuiiardeduc-  iarities  of  the  Scotch  mind, 
SSM&T*  distinguishing  it  in  its 
Scotch  intellect,  methods  and  activities  from 
the  intellect  of  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
peoples.     It  has  been  found  that  all  the 


method  of  inquiry  which  was  effected 
by  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, never  penetrated  the  Celtic  coun- 
tries. The  Gaelic  mind  in  particular 
did  not  yield  to  the  new  philosophy,  but 
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held  to  the  deductive  system  of  inquiry 
which  had  swayed  the  intellect  of  Eu- 
rope for  nearly  twenty  centuries.  As  a 
result,  the  Scotch  thinkers  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years  have  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  speculative  inquiry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  subject-matter  of 
the  investigation,  the  Scotch  mind  has 
chosen  invariably  to  consider  it  deduct- 
ively, and  to  elaborate  a  system  from 
principles  and  assumptions  taken  a  priori. 
In  the  border  country  the  Scotch  school 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in  its  activi- 
ties, and  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  the 
larger  part  of  the  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy of  the  last  two  centuries  has  ema- 
nated. It  has  all  been  characterized  by 
the  common  feature  of  deduction  and 
its  inability  to  apply  the  inductive 
method  of  inquiry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  region 
there  has  been  a  large  interfusion  of 
Syllogistic  races.     It  is  here  that  the 

ScTc™  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
illustrated.  bloods     have     flowed     to- 

gether; but  it  appears  that  the  former 
has  been  dominant  as  it  respects  the 
character  of  the  Scotch  mind.  While 
the  intellect  of  Germany,  of  France, 
and  of  England  has  yielded  freely  to 
the  new  methods  of  inquiry,  and  has  as  a 
consequence  gone  forth  to  explore  and 
interpret  nature,  neglecting  the  specula- 
tive for  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
world,  the  Scotch  mind,  even  in  its 
highest  moods,  has  continued  to  deal 
with  those  speculative  and  metaphysical 
inquiries  which  were  the  whole  intellec- 
tual resource  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
must  ever  remain  a  surprising  thing  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  mankind  that 
the  first  great  effort  of  the  human  mind 
to  construct  a  system  of  political  econ- 
omy was  made  by  Adam  Smith  on  pure- 
ly deductive  principles.      The  Wealth  of 


Nations  is  written  from  beginning  to 
end  with  only  such  incidental  references 
to  the  facts  and  actualities  of  produc- 
tion, exchange,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption as  necessarily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the'  writer  while 
carrying  forward  his  assumptions  and 
deductions  in  the  speculative  manner. 
The  Scotch  mind  has  always  followed 
this  method  of  investigation,  assuming 
its  principles,  constructing  its  argument, 
and  drawing  its  conclusions  according  to 
the  principles  of  deduction,  and  with  as 
little  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  the 
argument  is  applied  as  though  the 
thinker  lived  in  an  ideal  universe,  and  as 
though  the  syllogism  were  more  true 
— and  more  useful — than  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  rank  and  char- 
acter of  the  different  races  in  modern 
times  is  rendered  difficult  Question  of  eth- 
by  the  political  vicissitudes  £&££££* 
through  which  the  various  lect- 
nations  have  passed.  In  the  countries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  we  have  several  Celtic  peo- 
pies  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  England. 
The  problem  here  presented  is  not  only 
civil,  political,  national,  but  also  ethni- 
cal. How  much  of  the  intellect  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  deduced  from  the  Celtic 
origin  ?  How  much  has  been  derived 
from  the  Teutonic  source?  How  much 
should  be  referred  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  races  and  to  the  peculiar  reac- 
tions which  result  from  the  composite 
character? 

An  examination  of  indubitable  facts 
will  show  that  the  leading  intellects 
among  a  people  who  have  England  has  ab- 
been  politically  subordinat-  ^^JST 
ed  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  Celtic  race, 
the  dominant  race  and  join  their  destinies 
with  it.  The  problem  of  government  of 
itself  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  energy 
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of  a  subject  race.  The  ambitions  of  a 
people  who  have  been  reduced  by  con- 
quest or  political  union  are  most  easily 
gratified  by  passing;  over  to  the  side  of 
the  conquerors  and  becoming  identified 
therewith.  No  fact  is  more  patent  than 
the  tremendous  draft  which  "England  has 
made  upon  the  mind  and  energy  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  since  the  conquest  of 
the  latter  country  by  Henry  VII  and  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  at  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  A  large  part  of  the  literary 
enterprise,  the  commercial  ambition,  the 
political  aspiration  of  both  Ireland  and 


Scotland,  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
dominant  English  race  until  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  refer  the  common 
intellectual  achievement  of  the  British 
people  to  its  proper  ethnical  origins. 
After  making  due  allowance,  however, 
for  all  these  influences,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
elements  of  a  high  civilization  the  Gaelic 
race  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  has  fallen 
below  the  English,  and  that  its  energy 
and  force  and  promise  are  less  by  a 
great  per  cent  than  that  of  the  domi- 
nant people. 


Chapter  lxxviii.-The  Irish. 


ET  i:s,  then,  pass  over 
from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  Ireland 
and  make  a  brief  study 
of  the  insular  race  in 
its  history  and  devel- 
opment. Here  again, 
at  the  beginning,  we  meet  unmistakable 
traces  of  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
island  before  the  incoming  of  the  bronze- 
bearing  Celts  from  the  Continent.  More 
and  more  as  our  knowledge  has  widened 
of  the  primitive  conditions  in  the  west  of 
Europe  we  find  the  traces  of  a  tolerably 
wide  distribution  of  those  Iberian  and 
Basque  peoples  whom  we 

Traces  of  Orien-  x         x        x 

taiisminWest-  have  already  considered  in 
era  urope.  ^e  ethnology  of  the  Span- 
ish race.  We  here  once  more  insist  that 
whatever  signs  of  Orientalism  there  are 
in  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the 
peninsular  and  insular  parts  of  Western 
Europe  must  be  referred  to  a  very  early 
distribution  of  a  people  in  these  regions, 
whose  origin  we  must  seek  in  the  far 
East,  and  whose  migratory  pathway  we 
must  follow  through  the  Hamitic  distri- 


bution along  the  western  parts  of  North- 
ern Africa,  thence  into  Spain,  and  finally 
into  the  countries  which  we  are  here 
considering. 

We  have  already  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  Iberian  life  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ethnic  conditions  of  Scot-  Traditional 
land  and  Wales.  The  same  ^fj^ 
are  discoverable  still  more  of  Ireland, 
abundantly  in  Ireland.  Even  tradition 
has  preserved  the  account  of  the  incom- 
ing of  the  Celts,  with  their  bronze  weap- 
ons and  purposes  of  conquest.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  in  this  connection, 
as  an  example  of  ethnic  tradition,  to  re- 
cite the  story  of  the  Celtic  conquest  of 
Ireland  as  preserved  in  the  old  Irish  bal- 
lads and  chronicles.  To  be  sure  it  is 
mere  myth,  having,  however — as  most 
myths  do — an  ultimate  origin  in  reality. 

Partholan  was  the  Celtic  hero  who  led 
his  warriors  into  Ireland.    They  came — 
so  runs  the  legend — from  parthoian  and 
Middle  Greece,  and  landed  ^^TnshMng-* 
at  the  estuary  of  Kenmare.  doms- 
The  part  of  the  coast  region  in  which  the 
landing  was  effected  was   divided   into 
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four  parts;  f or  Partholan  had  four  suns 
who  must  become  petty  kings.  The  old 
Iberians  were  conquered,  and  a  Celtic 
tetrarchy  was  established  by  the  four 
princes,  who  succeeded  their  father  in 
authority.  Thus  was  established  the 
first  Celtic    kingdom.     It   continued  to 


CARRIGAN   HEAD. 


flourish  for  three  hundred  years.  Then 
came  a  great  plague,  and  Partholan's 
people  were  swept  away.  They  were 
buried  in  the  plain  of  Talaght,  near 
Dublin.  And  so  ended  the  first  chapter 
in  Ireland's  history. 

Thirty  years  afterwards  another  race 
arrived,  said  to  be  out  of  Scythia.  The 
invaders  came  in  thirty  ships,  and  were 


commanded  by  a  hero  called  Nemedi 
Ill  also  established  a  kingdom.  But, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  and 

r  Tradition  of 

his  people  were  in  course  of  Nemed  and  the 
time  swept  away  by  a  'r  ° gs" 
plague,  and  were  buried  upon  the  hill  of 
Queenstown.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
recite  also  the  incoming  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  who  were  doubtless  Celtic  sea 
pirates,  somewhat  aft- 
er the  character  of 
the  Angles  and  Jutes 
of  a  later  age.  These 
invaders  began  to  ar- 
rive  before  the  de- 
struction  of  Nemed's 
people,  and  there  was 
war  in  the  island. 
Nemed  left  three  sons, 
who  departed  into  dif- 
ferent regions  and 
became  the  founders 
of  petty  kingdoms. 
Xext  came  a  race  of 
people  who  are  called 
in  the  traditions  the 
Firbolgs.  They  were 
led  by  five  chieftains, 
who  landed  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  coast 
and  planted  colonies. 
One  was  established  on 
the  river  Slaney,  the 
second  in  Mayo,  and 
the  third  at  Tracht 
Rudraide,  in  Ulster. 
It  is  believed  by 
ethnologists  that  this  division  of  Fir- 
bolgs came  over  from  Britain,  where 
the  Celts  had  already  established 
themselves.  In  the  course  of  time 
another  tribe  of  invaders,  called  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  arrived,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Firbolgs  and  Fomorians 
for  the  mastery  of  the  island.  Last  of 
all  came  the  Scots,  who  were  said  to  be 
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Milesians.  They  called  themselves  the 
Galam,  said  to  signify  "the  brave." 
These  peoples  all  had  their  pedigree, 
which  they  preserved  with  care,  tracing 
back,  through  a  few  generations,  the 
genealogy  of  their  race  to  Noah ! 

The  story  of  these  mythical  invasions 
is  here  recited  as  merely  illustrative  of 
the  form  in  which  a  nation's  first  con- 
sciousness of  itself  is  generally  preserved. 
It  signifies,  when  rendered 

What  the  myth-     .  °  . 

ical  stories  of  in-  into    historical     language, 

vasion  signify.       ^   thgre  ^  &   primitive 

people  in  Ireland,  and  that  in  course  of 


race  we  have,  in  the  next  place,  an  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
in    Munster.     The     Celtic 

ClanofDeGaid 

clan  of  the  De  Gaid  con-  colonizes  Mun- 
quered  alarge  district  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  province  and  drove 
out  the  previous  peoples,  known  as  the 
Eberites,  into  Cork  and  Kerry.  It  is 
not  known  from  what  quarter  the  clan 
De  Gaid  came.  The  expulsion  of  the 
previous  inhabitants  of  Munster  was  not 
complete,  and  in  course  of  time  three 
petty  kingdoms  were  planted  in  the 
country.     One  was  the  kingdom  of  the 


IN  MUNSTER.— Meeting  of  the  Waters  at  the  Old  Weik  Bridge. 


time — doubtless  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era — the  bronze-bearing 
Celtic  warriors  and  colonists  began  to 
cross  the  narrow  waters  which  separate 
Ireland  from  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
and  to  plant  themselves  by  conquest  all 
along  the  Irish  coasts.  It  serves  to  ac- 
count in  a  traditional  way  for  the  dis- 
tribution in  Ireland  of  the  race  which 
had  already  taken  possession  of  Britain, 
and  for  its  supremacy  and  development 
in  the  former  island. 

In  the   mythical  history  of  the   Irish 


Eberians,  another  of  the  clan  Lu  Gaid, 
and  the  third  of  the  clan  De  Gaid.  One 
of  the  princes  of  the  Eberians,  named 
Mug  Nuadat,  succeeded  in  course  of  time 
in  conquering  the  other  two,  and  raised 
himself  to  complete  sovereignty  in  Mun- 
ster. Thus  was  established  the  kingdom 
which  is  said  in  the  tradition  to  have 
survived  a  thousand  years. 

Another  important  event  of  the  pre- 
historic, or  half-historic,  times  was  the 
invasion  of  Ulster  by  the  Scots.  There 
was  a  princely  quarrel  between  the  Irish 
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subjects  of  King  Ard  Ri  and  those  of  the 
Scottish  sovereign,  and  the  latter  came 
Legend  of  the  over  in  force  and  made  a 
tZTy\l:fVU  conquest  of  Ulster.  This 
Soots.  is     thought  to    have    hap- 

pened about  the  year  327.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  early  Irish   invasions  of 


hinder  the  Irish  from  passing  over  and 
attempting  to  regain  in  Britain  what 
they  had  lost  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  attempt  they  were  partly  suc- 
cessful. No  fewer  than -three  colonies 
were  planted  by  Irish  Celts  in  the  parent 
island.  There  was  a  tribe   out  of  Mun- 


C A    LAUNDV 
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RUINS  OF  MEI.UFONT  ABBEY.— Drawn  by  Laundy. 


Britain  had  some  relation  to  the  pres- 
sure upon  Ireland  by  the  Scots.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  half-civilized  peoples,  when 
they  are  driven  from  their  seats,  to  fall 
upon  their  neighbors.  The  narrow  wa- 
ters between  the  two  islands  would  not 


ster   which    passed    into   South    Wales, 
Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  The  Irish  celts 
and  there  secured  a  perma-  g™^?^ 
nent  footing.  Anothercom-  "Wales, 
pan)-  of  Irish  invaders  took  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  of  a  district  in 
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North  Wales ;  while  still  a  third  tribe 
called  the  Dal-Riada,  also  founded  a  set- 
tlement in  Wales.  In  fact,  the  age  of 
which  we  here  speak  was  one  of  diffu- 
sion, in  which  the  two  branches  of  Gael- 
ic and  Cymric  Celts  in  .Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Britain  were  intermixed  by 
migration  and  war,  yet  not  to  the  extent 
of  obliterating  the  ethnic  characteristics 
by  which  they  were  known  when  they 
passed  over  from  the  Continent  to  the 
insular  and  outlying  regions. 

Thus,  at  length,  we  may  contemplate 
the  Celtic  race  in  possession  of  Ireland. 
Evolution  of  the  The  situation  was  such  as 

SrSdzedby  to  favor  the  development 
Saint  Patrick.      0f  a  people  according  to  its 

own  nature  and  ethnic  tendencies.  In 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era  the  race 
still  possessed  nearly  all  the  character- 
istics and  peculiarities  which  marked 
the  Celts  when  they  first  became  known 
to  the  Romans.  Their  tribal  and  clan 
organizations  had  been  but  little  changed. 
Their  institutions  and  manner  of  life  were 
virtually  such  as  they  were  when  they 
were  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  Eu- 
rope between  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyr- 
enees. It  was  in  this  condition  that 
Christianity  found  them  in  its .  move- 
ment against  paganism.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  the  new 
religion.  The  Church  founded  by  Saint 
Patrick  was  in  its  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples identical  with  that  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  It  was  a  branch  of  that  West- 
ern Romanism  which  had  its  center  in 
the  Eternal  City.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  peculiarities  about  its  organ- 
ization, and  many  striking  features  in  its 
development.  We  have  already  seen  to 
what  an  extent  the  former  ritual  and  ob- 
servances of  the  Irish  race  were  incor- 
porated  by  the  wise  and    politic    saint 

who  laid  the  foimdation  of  Catholicism 
M. — Vol.  2 — 39 


in  Ireland.  The  Church  was  strongly 
monastic  in  its  character.  Saint  Patrick 
himself  has  borne  witness  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  early  Gael  to  assume  the 
monastic  life.  In  a  passage  of  his  Con- 
fession he  says:  "The  sons  of  Scots  and 
daughters  of  Chiefs  appear  now  as  m<  inks 
and  virgins  of  Christ,  especially  one 
blessed  Scotch  lady  of  noble  birth  and 
great  beauty,  who  was  adult,  and  whom 
I  baptized." 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  primi- 
tive Irish  monastery  differed  greatly 
from  those  of  the  continen-  planting  and  de- 
tal  Church.     In  case  a  chief  ^l0fmtnt  of 

the  Irish  mon- 

became  a  Christian,  he  asteries. 
generally  made  a  gift  sufficient  to  endow 
a  religious  institution,  of  which  he  re- 
tained the  principal  direction ;  that  is, 
he  entered  his  own  monaster}-  and  be- 
came its  head.  The  family  to  which  he 
belonged  meanwhile  pursued  its  usual 
course.  At  the  first  celibacy  was  by  no 
means  universally  practiced ;  but  the 
doctrine  grew  in  favor,  and  at  length 
prevailed.  It  has  been  urged  that  an 
Irish  monastery  of  the  age  here  referred 
to  had  many  features  in  common  with 
those  of  the  communities  of  Shakers  as 
the  same  are  now  constituted  in  the 
United  States.  In  process  of  time  a 
severer  and  still  severer  rule  and  confes- 
sion were  adopted  in  the  Irish  monas- 
teries, and  they  became  conformed  to 
the  common  type  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  dictated  as  the  most  promotive  of 
holiness  and  evangelism. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  of 
the  Irish  tribes  passed  at  once  under 
the  dominion  of  Christian- 

Slow  transfor- 

ity.     The    movement    was  mations  of  hu- 
slow    and    toilsome.     It   is  mausc 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  socie- 
ties,    whether    barbarian    or    civilized, 
can  be  transformed  into  new  conditions 
in  a  day.     Human  nature  is  such   that 
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even  in  its  most  plastic  and  highly  ex- 
cited states  it  passes  slowly  into  new 
forms,  beliefs,  and  modes  of  activity.  We 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  people  were  at  this 
time  under  a  system  of  clanship,  and 
that  this  form  of  organization  was  a 
great  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  com- 
mon sentiments,  and  especially  to  the 
adoption  of  new  customs  and  beliefs. 

During  Saint  Patrick's  life  he  himself 
constituted  a  bond  of  union  between  all 
Reactionin  the  religious  establishments 

ET££S£  which  were  planted  in  the 
period.  island,    but   on    his   death 

there  was   much   relaxation   and   disso- 


national  customs  of  the  Celts  stood  out 
stoutly  against  the  ideas  of  morality, 
the  doctrines,  and  the  canon  law  which 
Saint  Patrick  and  his  successors  sought 
to  establish. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  were 
a  period  of  great  confusion  and  much 
distress  among  the  Irish  people.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  all  ages  that  when  a  new 
faith  is  substituted  for  an  old — after  the 
latter  has  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  people 
and  before  the  former  is  fully  estab- 
lished— an  epoch  of  moral  depravity 
and  of  social  retrogression  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  ensue. 

The  insular  position  of  the  Irish  race 


RUINS  UK  THE  OLD  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  IOXA. 


lution.  The  druidical  orders  revived 
somewhat,  and  made  an  effort  to  regain 
the  lost  ground.  A  state  of  semipa- 
ganism  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
seventh  century  that  the  usages  of  Dru- 
idism  ceased  to  be  observed  and  to 
have  the  preference  among  some  tribes 
over  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
Christianity.  There  were  still  druidical 
priests  in  Ireland  as  much  as  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Saint  Patrick's  death. 
The  marriage  customs  continued  to  be 
pagan  long  after  the  planting  of  the 
new    religion  in  the    island.      The  old 


led  to  the  preservation  of  customs  and 

peculiarities      which      had 

.  .  Break  of  the 

long  since  disappeared  on  Irish  church 

the  Continent.     It  is  well  W1       ome* 

known  to  the  student  of  Church  history 

that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  ascendency 

of  Rome  the  usages  of  the  Church  and 

its   principles   of   conduct   were   by   no 

means  so  severe,  so  after  the  monastic 

pattern,  as  they  were  at  a  later  period. 

The  Irish  Church  had  at  the  beginning 

more  license  than  any  other.     We  have 

said    and  repeated  that  it  incorporated 

out  of  the  preceding  order  a  larger  part 
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of  paganism  than  did  any  other  of  the 
Western  Churches. 

This,  in  course  of  time,  led  to  a  con- 
flict between  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland 
Points  at  issue     and   them  of   the    Roman 

SSK^Xa.   Sch°0L         The     latter     had 

ish  clergy.  now  become  accustomed  to 

strict  order  and  discipline.  Many  ques- 
tions arose  between  the  insular  Chris- 
tians and  the  Church  authorities  of 
Rome.  One  was  as  to  the  observance  of 
Easter.  Another  related  to  baptism. 
The  Irish  monks  had  their  traditions  on 
these  subjects,  and  the  Roman  ecclesi- 
astics attacked  them  with  vehemence  for 
their  nonconformity  to  the  true  standard. 
The  Scotic  clergy  and  they  of  England 
and  the  eastern  part  of  France,  includ- 
ing .Switzerland  and  a  part  of  Germany, 
were  on  one  side,  and  the  Roman  monks 
on  the  other.  The  latter  prevailed. 
The  Irish  system  gave  way  before  the 
power  of  Rome.  The  monasteries  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  supplanted 
by  others  organized  in  conformity  with 
Rome,  or,  if  not  actually  supplanted, 
the  Irish  monks  were  converted  to  the 
Benedictine  rule  and  confession. 

But  in  the  meantime,  however,  the  zeal 
of  the  Irish  priests  had  been  as  great  as 
The  Irish  party  had  been  witnessed  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  West- 
ern Church.  Missionaries 
had  gone  forth  from  Ireland  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  after-conversion 
of  several  peoples  whose  change  of 
religion  has  been  attributed  to  other  in- 
fluences. The  controversies  to  which 
we  have  referred  extended  from  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth,  covering  a  period  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the 
south  of  Ireland  the  Roman  usages,  in- 
cluding the  method  of  reckoning  Easter, 
were  accepted  in  633  A.  D.,  but  in  the 
north,  especially  in    the   community  of 


yields  and  be 
comes  most 
Catholic. 


Iona,  the  monks  did  not  yield  to  the 
Roman  usages  until  716,  and  in  Wales 
until  768. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century 
but  little  of  interest  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
development  of  the  Irish  race.  The 
country  became  Catholic  in  an  intense 
degree;  but  the  clan  organization  was 
preserved,  and  the  petty  kingdoms  into 
which  the  country  was  divided  were 
after  the  tribal  pattern.  Perhaps  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  West,  Ireland  shared 
least  in  those  progressive  movements 
which,  though  slow,  bore  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  toward  the  dawn  of  a 
better  era.  Ireland  least  of  all  felt  the 
common  sentiments  with  which  Europe 
began  to  be  inspired.  The  great  agita- 
tion which  preceded  the  Crusades  and 
which  maintained  the  Holy  Wars  for 
two  centuries  was  little  felt  among  the 
Irish  Celts.  Their  isolation  was  so  com- 
plete that  the  Church  wTas  the  only  bond 
connecting  them  with  the  destinies  of 
the  Continent. 

At  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
however,  these  relations  began  to  draw 
the  Irish  people  into  union  English  domina- 
with  England,  and  from  ^do'vefi're- 
that  time  forth  the  coun-  land- 
try  pursued  its  dependent  career.  When 
the  monk  Nicholas  Breakspeare  became 
Pope  Hadrian  IV,  he  carried  to  the 
papal  chair  a  greater  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  affairs  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  possessed.  He  was  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  came  to  the 
papacy.  In  1 1 5  5  he  announced  to 
Henry  II  that  Ireland  rightfully  be- 
longed to  the  blessed  Peter  and  the  most 
holy  Roman  Church.  He  granted  the 
island,  therefore,  to  the  English  king, 
reserving  only  ecclesiastical  dominion 
for  himself.  It  was  from  this  time  forth 
that  the  English  claim  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Ireland  was  upheld  by  the  Plan- 
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tagenets  and  their  successors.  Henry 
himself  invaded  Ireland  and  established 
his  authority.    From  the  very  first  the  dif- 


Irish,  with  their  clan  organizations  and 
their  doctrine  of  gavelkind,  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  feudal  usages  of 


HENRY  II  INVADING  IRELAND.-Capture  of  Waterford. 

ferences  between  the  two  peoples,  which 
have  ever  since  led  to  their  estrange- 
ment and  hostility,  were  apparent.     The 


primogeniture  and  entail  which  prevailed 
in  England  under  the  Norman  kings. 
As   a   result  the   Irish   rulers,  whether 
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secular  or  ecclesiastic,  did  not  under- 
stand the  exactions  of  homage  made  by 
Henry  and  his  successors.  Nevertheless, 
English  authority  was  extended  over  the 
island,  and  the  Irish  Church,  in  con- 
nection with 
that     of     Eng- 


land, was  more 
completely  sub- 
jected by  the 
papacy  than 
ever  before. 

We  are  able  to 
see  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the 
conditions 
which  subse- 
quently led  to 
the  religious 
severance  of  the 
English  and 
Irish  peoples. 
When  the  Ref- 
ormation broke 
out,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made 
by  Henry  VIII 
and  Elizabeth 
to  detach  the 
Irish  Church 
from  Rome  and 
attach  it  to  the 
independent 
sovereignty  of 
England,  Irish 
Catholics  resist- 
ed the  scheme ; 
and  Rome  was 
ever  afterwards 
busy  in  main- 
taining her  sov- 
_  ereio-nty     in     Ireland,     as 

Persecutions  of  ~      J 

the  Irish  Church  against   the   claims  of  the 

by  the  English.      ^.^  ^^   ^^  ym 

succeeded  in  disestablishing  the  monas- 
teries and  in  driving  forth  the  friars  from 


all  their  strongholds  into  the  fields  and 
villages,  but  he  could  not  break  their 
ascendency  over  the  Irish  people.  As  a 
result,  the  establishment  of  the  English 
Church   in  Ireland  was  nominal  rather 


THE    RELIGIOUS   WARS. — WILLIAM   OF   ORANGE   AT   THE  BOYNE. 


than  real/  and  its  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory in  that  island  was  a  history  of  usur- 
pation, of  exaction,  and  of  tyranny.   . 

The  actual  conquest  of   the   country 
may  be  said  to  have  been  xnade  by  Eliza- 
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beth.  She  was  the  real  conqueror  of 
Ireland,  and  her  policy  with  respect  to 

the  people  was  not  more 
WshXmot.    severe    than     might  have 

been  expected  under  the 
conditions  which  she  had  inherited  from 
her  father  and  grandfather.  The  strong 
Catholic  dispositions  of  the  Irish  people 
were  shown  in  the  time  of  the  English 
revolution,  but  they  were  unable,  in 
their  rebellions  against  Cromwell,  to  es- 
tablish any  regular  government  or  to 
oppose  a  successful  resistance  to  the  iron 
soldiery  of  that  despotic  republican. 
Under  the  later  Stuarts,  Ireland  con- 
stantly sympathized  with  the  Catholic 
tendencies  of  the  English  kings.  The 
Jacobite  disposition  asserted  and  re- 
asserted itself,  and  was  scarcely  de- 
stroyed by  King  William  at  the  Boyne. 
It  is  out  of  these  historical  and  eth- 
nical relations  that  the  Irish  race  has 
prospect  of  tho  emerged  into  modern  his- 
eoT  tion^rthe  tory-  It  is  not  our  purpose 
race.  to  review  the  peculiar  as- 

pects which  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
presented  to  the  inquirer  in  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  Irish  stock  is  typical  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  whole  Celtic 
race  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  against  the  laws  of  human  nature 
not  to  sympathize  with  the  struggles 
made  by  the  Irish  people  to  main- 
tain their  independent  existence,  their 
nationality,  and  to  compete  in  the 
race  for  greatness;  but  it  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  scheme  of  destiny  to  expect 
any  other  result  than  the  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  race.  The  English  lan- 
guage, learning,  and  literature,  and 
English  institutions  have  more  and 
more  made  their  way  across  the  island, 
and  it  seems  manifest  that  in  no  great 
span  of  time  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Irish  people  will  disappear — that  the 
fate  of  this  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock  is 


to  be  the  same  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  the  Cornish  race. 

The  decline  in  the  population  of  Ire- 
land since  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  also  indicates  the  tendency  of 
the  race  toward  extinction,  Deductions 
or  at  least  toward  its  ^st^sTtwo 
diffusion  and  absorption  centuries, 
among  other  peoples.  If  we  begin  our 
inquiry  with  the  accessible  statistics  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
find  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
on  the  island.  In  1760  the  estimate  was 
two  and  a  quarter  million.  In  1792  the 
total  had  risen  to  a  little  over  four  mil- 
lion. The  maximum  of  the  Irish  race 
appears  to  have  been  reached  about  1 841 , 
when  the  census  showed  eight  million 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  With- 
in the  next  ten  years,  owing  to  tha 
potato  famine  and  other  disasters,  the 
population  fell  off  to  six  and  a  half 
million,  and  in  the  next  decade  it  had 
fallen  to  five  million  seven  hundred  and . 
ninety-eight  thousand.  According  to 
the  census  of  1881  the  entire  population 
of  Ireland  was  five  million  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine. 

A  large  percentage  of  this  falling  off 

must  be  attributed  to  emigration.     The 

hard  conditions  of  Ian  down- 

Extent  and  di- 

ership,  the  political  dom-  rectionoftha 
ination  of  Great  Britain, 
the  evils  which  until  1869  had  attended 
the  establishment  of  the  English 
Church  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  famine  of  1847,  had 
conspired  to  discourage  the  Irish  people 
to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled  in 
modern  times.  Between  1831  and  1 84 1 
almost  half  a  million  of  Irishmen  emi- 
grated to  foreign  countries.  Between 
1846  and  1852,  covering  the  period  of 
the  famine,  the  number  emigrating  was 
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three  times  as  great  as  in  the  preceding 
decade.  More  than  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  departed  in  the  single 
year  of  1847,  while  in  1852  the  num- 
ber leaving  the  island  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
The  countries  into  which  this  large 
increment   of   the    Irish   race   was   dis- 


ance  must  be  made  for  the  evil  effects  of 
the    English    domination,  and    for   the 

Cross  purposes,  animosities,    Race  rank  de- 
11  termmed  by  in- 

and    even    positive    ha-  teiiectuai and 

-,,.,,,  1  material  prod- 

treds  of  the   two  peoples.  ucts. 
There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  the 
energy  and  greatness   of   a  people   are 
displayed :   first,  in  intellectual  achieve- 
ment;  and  secondly,  in  those  material 
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tributed  were  principally  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia;  but  al- 
most every  country  of  Europe  and  the 
New  World  has  received  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Irish  emigrant  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  in  Ireland  that  we  may  best  con- 
sider and  estimate  the  average  achieve- 
ment and  rank  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
modern  times.     In  doing  so  much  allow- 


works  and  enterprises  which  constitute 
the  tangible  expression  of  human  great- 
ness and  ambition.  In  the  domain  of 
intellect  there  are  man}'  distinct  fields 
of  activity:  literature,  with  its  several- 
departments;  art,  with  its  great  divi- 
sions of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music ; 
science,  with  its  discovery  of  new  laws 
and  its  extended  application  of  those 
already  known. 
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On  the  material  side  of  achievement 
we  have  also  many  manifestations  of  the 
Forms  in  which  physical  and  constructive 
material  energies    of   men.     Archi- 

achievement  is  & 

displayed.  tecture  stands  at  the  head, 

but  the  applications  of  the  builder's  art 
are  as  multifarious  as  the  activities  of 


TYPES   AND   MANNERS. — THE    SCHOOLMASTER    WITH    HIS   FLUTE  AND   PUPIL, 
After  the  painting  by  H.  Helmick. 


men's  lives.  There  is  in  particular  an 
ecclesiastical  architecture  which  has 
gratified  itself  with  the  rearing;  of  grand 
cathedrals,  mostly  Gothic,  in  divers  parts 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  Civil 
architecture    finds   its   noblest  work  in 


those  public  edifices  which  are  used  by . 
the  governing-  powers  of  society,  and  in 
what  are  called  public  works,  such  as 
bridges,  aqueducts,  tunnels,  thorough- 
fares, etc.  Still  another  .variety  of  ma- 
terial enterprise  has  relation  to  the  sea. 
In  the  maritime  and  insular  countries 

the  people  are 
naturally  seafar- 
ing. They  are 
navigators  and 
merchants.  This 
involves  the  con- 
struction and  im- 
provement  of 
ships.  It  is,  in. 
general,  from 
these  considera- 
tions of  intellec- 
tual and  physical 
achievements 
that  the  rank  of 
a  given  people  is 
to  be  determined 
in  modern  soci- 
ety. 

In  intellectual 
grandeur  the 
Irish  race  has  not 
risen  to  the  level 
of  the  average 
of  Western  Eu. 
ropean  peoples. 
In  certain  depart- 
ments of  mental 
labor  they  have 
equaled  the  best 
products  of  other 
nations.  In  ora- 
tory the  Irish 
have  not  been  surpassed,  and  the  same 
maybe  said  of  their  lyric  Intellectualrank 
poetry.  The  Irish  songs  are  and  products  of 
among  the  mostsentimental 
and  musical  of  all  the  bardic  work  pro- 
duced in  modern  times.     In  the  consid- 
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eration  of  ideal  subjects  also  the  Irish 
mind  has  established  its  claim  to  a  very 
high  rank.  Its  critical  powers  have  oc- 
casionally displayed  themselves  with  un- 
usual vigor.  In  other  respects  the  Irish 
intellect  has  been  in  analogy  with  that 
of  Scotland.  It  has  shared  the  deduct- 
ive disposition  which  we  have  already 
noted  as  belonging  to  the  Scotch  mind. 
In  the  more  solid   forms  of  literature 


wit  and  fiery  dramatic  action.  Its  sen- 
timent is  poetic,  patriotic,  love-burdened. 
It  is  also  a  mind  which  is  pervaded  with 
conceits  and  fancies.  It  has  less  of  that 
brooding  care  and  more  of  easy  cheerful- 
ness than  the  contemporaneous  mind  of 
England  and  the  Continent. 

On  the  side  of  material  achievement 
the  Irish  are  still  further  behind  the 
wi  nk  of  other  modern  races.     The  power 


IRISH  INDUSTRIES.— Hand  Scutchers  of  Flax. 


the  Irish  have  not  been  distinguished. 
Neither  in  epic  poetry  nor  in  history  has 
the  Irish  intellect  displayed  its  powers 
to  advantage.  It  lacks  persistency.  Its 
flights  are  short  and  brilliant,  but  it  has 
not  shown  strength  of  wing  or  that  eagle- 
like sweep  and  grandeur  for  which  the 
English  and  German  mind  have  been  so 
distinguished  in  our  centuries.  If  we 
look  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Irish 
race  we  shall  find  it  inhabited  with  quick 


to  seize  the  forces  of  the  natural  world, 
to  bend  them  down  to  the  human 
will,     to     applv     them    to 

.  *  The  race  dispar- 

llldustrial        problems,        to    agedinindus- 

t     trial  progress. 

master  nature,  to  crush 
and  grind  the  obdurate  resistance  of  the 
material  world,  has  not  been  shown  in 
any  marked  degree  by  the  Irish  people. 
If  we  begin  low  down  with  the  primitive 
methods  of  industry  practiced  in  the 
island,    we    shall   find   that   very   little 
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progress  has  been  made  since  the  wild 
clans  first  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. There  appears  among-  the  Irish 
peasantry  a  preference  for  the  simple 
application  of  labor  to  the  simple  work 
of  the  fields  in  the  simplest  manner. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  has  been 
effected  in  Ireland  against  all  the  dispo- 
sitions and  prejudices  of  the  people. 


and  the  Continent.  The  same  is  true 
of  nearly  all  material  enterprises  and 
improvements.  The  construction  of 
thoroughfares,  the  building  of  bridges, 
the  erection  of  public  works,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  face  of  nature,  have 
been  accomplished  in  large  measure  by 
the  energies  and  skill  of  the  English 
capitalists   and   supervisors,    employing 


THE  YOUNG  SQUIRE  AND  HIS  TENANTS— T\TES.—  After  the  pointing  by  H.  Helmick. 


It  goes  with  the  saying  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  such  unprogressive  habits  pre- 
vail the  grander  aspects  of 

Material  gran-  .  x 

deur  of  Ireland     material   progress  are  nn- 

of  foreign  origin.  ...  T  ...        . 

possible.  In  architecture 
the  Irish  have  been  among  the  least  dis- 
tinguished of  the  modern  peoples.  Not 
that  Ireland  is  wanting  in  examples  of 
great  building;  but  this  has  nearly  all 
been  effected  by  foreign  architects,  and 
after    models    furnished   from    England 


the  working  power  of  the  Irish  people  in 
accomplishing  the  given  results. 

The  latter  race  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  measure  satisfied  to  be  thus  used  by 
the  stronger  people.     The 

.   .  .  Labor  the  com- 

dispositions  of  the  Irish  to  moniotof  the 

,.  .        ,,  ...  Irish  people. 

continue  in    the    primitive 
methods  of  industry  have  been  gratified 
rather  than  offended  by  the  subordinate 
position    to  which    they  have    been  as- 
signed in  the  industries  of  the  English- 
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speaking  race.  In  the  New  World,  in 
like  manner,  the  skill  and  vehement 
energy  of  the  people  have  drawn  largely 
upon  the  Irish  emigrant  race  for  the 
performance  of  all  simple  labor.  It 
were  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  this  kind  of  toil  which  has 
been  expended  by  Irish-American  la- 
borers on  the  great  railways  and  canals 
of  the  New  World. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  the 
Celtic  peoples  have  been  a  subject  of 
Personal  char-  comment  since  the  first  con- 
CeHsTttecom-6  tact  of  the  Romans  with 
piexion.  the    races    north     of     the 

Alps.  The  Roman  travelers  and  ad- 
venturers who  made  their  way  into  the 
broad  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe 
have  left  on  record  many  allusions  to 
the  form  and  features  of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting these  regions.  We  may  gather 
from  the  Roman  historians  and  poets 
that  the  peoples  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,  were 
not  greatly  different  in  stature,  com- 
plexion, and  form.  The  Germans  were 
more  red-haired  and  had  a  more  florid 
skin  than  did  the  Celts.  The  latter  were 
flaxen-haired  and  fair.  It  has  been  said 
by  Pritchard,  after  carefully  examining 
the  data,  that  all  the  ancient  races  who 
peopled  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Europe  had  what  is  called  the  xanthous 
variety  of  complexion.  They  were  fair, 
with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  the  hair  was  invariably  flaxen, 
tending  to  red.  The  Gauls  are  so  de- 
scribed by  Vergil,  and  particularly  by 
Marcellinus,  who  had  lived  in  Gaul  and 
was  a  <jood  observer.  It  mav  be  inter- 
esting  to  quote  his  description  of  the 
Gauls  as  a  true  delineation  of  the  fea- 
tures and  character  of  the  Celtic  race  at 
the  close  of  the  third  century  of  our  era : 

"The  Gauls  are  almost  all  tall  of 
stature,  very  fair  and  red-haired,    and 


horrible  from  the  fierceness  of  their 
eyes,  fond  of  strife,  and  haughtily  inso- 
lent. A  Whole  band  of  Descriptions  ot 
strangers  could  not  endure  g^S^ 
one  of  them,  aided  in  his  Vergil, 
brawl  by  his  powerful  and  blue-eyed 
wife ;  especially  when,  with  swollen  neck 
and  gnashing  teeth,  poising  her  huge 
white  arms,  she  begins,  joining  kicks  to 
blows,  to  put  forth  her  fists,  like  stones 
from  the  twisted  strings  of  a  catapult. 
Most  of  their  voices  are  terrific  and 
threatening,  as  well  when  they  are  quiet 
as  when  they  are  angry.  All  ages  are 
thought  fit  for  war,  and  an  old  man  is 
led  out  to  be  armed  with  the  same  vigor 
of  heart  as  the  man  in  his  prime,  with 
limbs,  hardened  by  cold  and  continual 
labor,  and  a  contempt  of  many  even  real 
dangers.  None  of  them  are  known,  like 
those  who  in  Italy  are  called  in  joke 
Marci,  to  cut  off  their  thumbs  through 
fear  of  serving  in  war.  They  are  as  a 
nation  very  fond  of  wine,  and  invent 
many  drinks  resembling  it ;  and  some  of 
the  poorer  sort  wander  about  with  their 
senses  quite  blurred  by  continued  intoxi- 
cation." 

Such  was  the  original  stock.  By  proc- 
esses of  ethnic  differentiation  the  various 
Celtic  peoples  of  modern  times  have  aris- 
en. These  have  preserved  in  different  de- 
grees the  personal  likeness  of  the  original. 
In  general,  a  Celt  is  easily  The  original 
noted  among  the  group  o'f  ^'27 
peoples  who  inhabit  Europe  races. 
and  the  West.  In  one  respect,  namely, 
in  bodily  strength,  the  Irish  and  Welsh 
have  preserved  the  preeminence  of  their 
ancestry.  We  should  not  expect,  when 
we  consider  the  physical  vigor  and  bodily 
powers  of  many  representatives  of  the 
Irish  race,  that  the  race  itself  was  in  a 
condition  of  decline,  or  that  it  is  dispar- 
aged in  an  intellectual  comparison  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  European  fam- 
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fly.  The  greatest  giant  in  the  Potsdam 
Guards  was  an  Irishman.  And  if  a  new- 
regiment  were  to  be  organized  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  complement  made 
tip  of  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  tre- 
mendous physical  power,  it  is  likely 
that  a  major- 


in  a  natural  age,  than  have  the  other 
races  of  Europe. 

Beginning  with  the  personal  delinea- 
tion given  by  Marcellinus,  we  find  certain 
diversities  among  the  modern  Celt? 
distinguishing  those  of  one  country  from 


ity  would  be 
of  Celtic 
blood.  Per- 
haps this 
physical  vigor 
which  is  fre- 
q  u  e  n  t  1  y  , 
though  not 
universally, 
exhibited  by 
the  Irish  and 
Welsh  races 
is  to  be  in 
part  attribu- 
ted to  the 
manner  of  life 
rather  than  to 
ethnic  forces. 
The  native 
races  of  Ire- 
1  a  n  d  and 
Wales  are  en- 
gage  d  in 
those  primi- 
tive forms  of 
industry 
which  best  of 
all  develop  the 
body  and  in- 
crease its  stat- 
ure. The  hard 
life  of  the  peas- 
ant and  the  miner  is  not  unfavorable 
to  the  reproduction  and  perfecting  of 
the  physical  life.  The  peoples  of  whom 
we  speak  have  been  less  deteriorated 
by  the  influences  of  civilization,  and 
more  invigorated  by  the  natural  pur- 
suits to  which  men    devote   themselves 
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DINNER — TYPE   AND   MANNERS. 
•     Drawn  by  H.  Helmick. 

those  of  another.     The  people  of  South 
Wales  have  a  brunette  com-  Diversities  of 
plexion   and   black  hair—  future  in  the 

a  existing  Celtic 

or  at  least  these  character-  types, 
istics  are  common.     The  Bretons,  also, 
have  departed  from  the  original  standard 
in  the  same  direction.     In   the   Scotch 
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Celtic  traits 
among  the  other 
races. 


Highlands  red  or  sandy  hair  is  common, 
though  by  no  means  universal.  It  is 
as  though  there  were  in  this  country  a 
reversion  to  the  old  type  of  the  Belgie 
Gauls  and  the  Germans  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  Irish  have  preserved  to  a 
large  extent  the  original  features  of  the 
race.  The  blue  eye  and  fair  complexion 
have  been  maintained  with  little  altera- 
tion, and  the  flaxen  hair  maybe  regarded 
as  the  national  feature. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
complexion,  the  countenance,  thephysi- 
Distribution  of  cal  peculiarities  of  the  Celts 
have  been  distributed  to  a 
very  large  extent  among 
the  more  prominent  and  powerful  races 
of  modern  times.  The  English  people 
themselves  are  greatly  infected  with 
features  which  were  derived  from  those 
who  preceded  them  in  the  island.  It  is 
now  recognized  as  a  fact  that  the  bar- 
barian  invaders  who  took  possession  of 
Britain  in  the  fifth  century  —  those 
Angles  and  Saxons  and  Jutes  and  Fris- 
ians— wild  pirates  of  the  northern  seas, 
who  came,  like  hawks  of  the  water,  upon 
the  Celts  of  the  British  Isles,  were 
nearly  all  males.  They  brought  at  the 
first  but  few  women  with  them  in  their 
ocean  boats.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the   first   o-enerations   of   northern 


pagans  born  in   England  were   largely 

the  product  of  British,  that  is  Celtic, 
mothers,  who  were  taken  by  the  Saxon 
warriors  in  the  roughest  courtship  known 
to  history.  In  all  subsequent  ages  the 
Celtic  stock  has  been  combined  in  vary- 
ing degrees  with  the  dominant  people, 
and  in  recent  times  it  has  contributed  a 
percentage  to  the  English-speaking 
race  in  America. 

We  have  now  noted  the  condition  and 
distribution  of  the  Celtic  races.  "We 
have  seen  them  dispersed  Summary  of  the 

*■_  subjects  consia- 

throughout  all  Gaul,  in  the    ered  in  connec- 
„  .   ,  .  ,         .  tion  with  the 

Spanish  peninsula,  in  an-  celts, 
cient  Armorica,  and  finally  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  We  have  delineated  the 
transformations  to  which  the  Celtic  tribes 
have  been  subjected,  and  have  consid- 
ered the  aspect  which  the  six  existing 
forms  of  the  Celtic  race  present  to  the 
modern  inquirer.  Much  has  been  omit- 
ted ;  but  a  sufficiency  has  been  presented 
to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  great  people  who,  once  in  possession 
of  the  better  part  of  Europe,  have  re- 
ceded and  dwindled  until,  compressed  in 
a  few  remote  positions,  they  maintain 
only  a  precarious  and  unpromising  exist- 
ence, tending  perhaps  to  a  speedy  dis- 
appearance from  the  act  and  drama  of 
modern  history. 
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Chapter  LXXIX.-Germania. 


E  are  now  to  consider 
the  evolution  of  what 
is  generally  regarded 
the  youngest  of  the  Ar- 
yan races  in  Europe; 
that  is,  the  peoples 
called  Teutonic.  It  is 
not  certainly  known  that  the  Germanic 
stock  came  last,  that  the  great  races 
bearing  the  common  name  of  German 
were  the  rear  guard  of  the  Aryan  mi- 
grations into  the  West.  Indeed,  the  op- 
posite view  has  been  stoutly  maintained. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  Hellenes 
were  the  latest  arrival,  and  that  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  of  the  north  had  been  in  pos- 
session for  centuries  before  the  Graeco- 
Italic  race  took  possession  of  the  South 
European  peninsula. 

Many  circumstances,  however,  indi- 
cate the  incorrectness  of  this  view.  The 
order  of  national  development,  if  noth- 
ing more,  tends  strongly  to  establish 
the  later  arrival  of  the  Teutonic  people. 
They  have  been  the  last  of  the  European 


races  to  rise  into  the  realm  of  national- 
ity; that  is,  the  last  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Slavic  races  are  to  „ 

Teutonic  race 

be  considered  in    common  theiasttoar- 

•  ,,        ,,  r*  TT         rive  in  Europe. 

with  the  Germans,  un- 
less we  are  to  suppose  that  the  germs 
of  national  consciousness  lay  dormant 
for  a  much  longer  period  among  the 
Teutonic  races  than  among  the  peoples 
of  the  south,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  former  were  the  later  to 
arrive  in  the  European  domain. 

However  this  question  may  be  decided, 
we  are  not  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  source 
of  the  Teutonic  stream  which  flowed  out 
of  the  northeast.  It  was  course  of  the 
a  part  of  the  great_  Aryan  S™h9 
movement  to  which  we  the  West, 
have  frequently  referred  in  the  preced- 
ing volume.  The  course  of  migration 
which  brought  the  Germanic  race  into 
Europe  was  out  of  Armenia,  around  the 
Black  sea,  to  the  northwest,  and  thence 
through  what  is  now  Great  Russia, 
westward  into  the  countries  where  the 
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Germans  were  destined  to  establish 
themselves  and  ultimately  rise  to  nation- 
al consciousness.  We  have  also  said 
that  this  great  ethnic  stream  pouring- 
into  Europe  contained  in  the  age  of  the 
migrations  the  potency  of  the  Celtic  and 
the  Letto-Slavic,  as  well  as  the  German- 
ic peorjles.  The  Celtic  migration  was 
in  the  van,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  tribes 
out  of  which  the  German  race  has  been 


veloped.  It  is  not  the  true  nature  of 
such  a  movement  to  roll  on  in  a  volume 
to  a  certain  point  geographically  and 
then  to  disperse  in  various  directions, 
planting  here  and  there  the  beginnings 
of  those  different  peoples  which  subse- 
quent inquiry  shows  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  common  stock.  The  true 
movement,  on  the  contrary,  is  progress- 
ive.     It  throws  forward  by  migration, 


ARTIFICIAL  INUNDATION  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  GAND.  -Drawn  by  E.  Chus  from  nature. 


developed  led  the  way  before  the  Letto- 
Slavs.  It  is  on  this  supposition  that  we 
now  take  up  the  Teutonic  families,  in- 
tending hereafter  to  complete  the  inquiry 
by  considering  the  Slavic  race  in  its  eth- 
nic course  and  various  developments. 

An  erroneous  concept  has  long  been 
tn  what  manner  entertained  even  by  schol- 
^adlnVJnew  *™  relative  to  the  'manner 
regions.  of  the  spreading  of  migra- 

tory tribes  into  new  regions,  and  to  the 

order  in  which  they  are  successively  de- 
M. — Vol.  2 — 40 


first  of  all,  an  older  people,  which  gen- 
erally lodges  in  the  extreme  west  of 
those  regions  into  which  the  race  has 
penetrated.  Then  a  second  movement 
follows,  stopping  short  of  the  first,  and 
perhaps  a  third  and  a  fourth,  each  press- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  preceding  mi- 
gration, but% occupying  a  region  further 
to  the  east. 

We  have  seen  this  method  of  progress 
already  illustrated  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Grseco-Italic  peoples.     The  Roman 
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race  was  in  the  van;  then  the  Illyrians 

or  ^olic  Greeks;  then  the  Doric,  and 
Theiawiiius-  then  the  Ionic  Hellenes, 
*r^f  l™;na-    in  the  order  named.     Also 

tions  of  Crraeco- 

itaiioans.  jn    the  west  of  Europe  we 

have  seen  that  the  Cymric  Celts  were  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Gallic  Celts, 
and  that  they  distributed,  themselves  into 
regions  further  west.  In  like  manner 
we  have  now  before  us  the  still  vaster 
and  more  important  distribution  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  It  appears  clear  that 
the  oldest,  the  most  primitive,  of  the 
tribes  of  this  great  family  were  the 
Norse  folk,  who,  pressing  close  to  the 
Baltic  on  their  way  to  the  West,  fell 
into  the  remote  peninsulas  of  that  bleak 
sea,  soon  crossing  to  the  northern  side, 
and  not  stopping  until  they  had  reached 
and  peopled  Norway,  Sweden,  and.  Ice- 
land. It  is  claimed  with  good,  reason 
that  even  this  remote  island  does  not 
mark  the  extent  of  the  Norse  incursion. 
Later  archaeological  and  historical  in- 
quiry has  shown  the  presence  of  the 
Norse  race  in  Greenland,  and  even  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  North  America. 
To  this  first  Teutonic  stock,  distributing 
itself  into  Northern  Europe,  particularly 
into  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic,  the 
name  of  Scandinavian  is  given,  and  will 
be  retained. 

The  second  movement  came  hard 
after  from  the  same  fecund  source  in  the 
Nature  and  iim-  East.  The  pathway  of 
Set'  the  migration  was  nearly 
tribution.  identical  with  that  of  the 

Scandinavian  Germans.  The  lodgment 
was  effected  in  the  extreme  west  or 
northwest  of  the  Continent  proper,  in 
those  vast,  low-lying  hollow  lands  next 
to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  sea.  To 
this  division  of  the  Teutonic  race  we 
have  given  the  name  of  Low  Germanic. 
The  third  division  came  last.  It  was  the 
most  massive  and  important  of  all  the 


Teutonic  migrations.  It  fell  into  the 
countries  now  known  in  the  aggregate 
as  Germany.  The  distribution  south 
was  as  far  as  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria.  On  the  west,  the 
general  limit  was  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 
On  the  north,  the  Baltic  was  the  bound- 
ary; and  on  the  east,  the  confines  of 
Poland.  Within  these  limits  were 
planted  the  youngest  and  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  the  Aryan  races  that 
have  come  into  Europe — that  High 
Germanic  family,  whose  importance  in 
the  modern  era  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  may  be  noted  in  advance, 
moreover,  that  it  was  from  the  High 
German  tribes  distributed  along  the 
Rhine,  in  the  country  which  the  Romans 
called  by  the  name  of  Germania,  that 
our  first  and  most  trustworthy  no- 
tions of  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  have  been 
derived. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  general  study 
of  the  leading  features  of  that  barbarian 
life  which  was  displayed  interest  of  the 
by  the  German  nations  in  SSS^ST 
the  times  of  the  Roman  Germans, 
ascendency.  Its  various  phases  have 
furnished  the  subject-matter  of  much 
ethnological  inquiry.  The  civilized 
nations  are  perhaps  better  informed,  on 
the  whole,  with  respect  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  primitive  Aryan  race 
from  sketches  and  disquisitions  relative 
to  the  Germans  than  from  any  other 
source  whatsoever.  Tacitus  has  expended 
the  force  of  his  genius  upon  this  subject, 
and  Caesar  was  so  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  Germans  that  he  paused 
in  his  military  annals  to  describe  them 
for  his  countrymen.  Let  us,  therefore, 
review  the  situation  and  the  race,  to  the 
end  that  its  proper  ethnic  position  as  an 
element  in  modern  nationality  may  be 
fairly  apprehended. 


FOREST  OF  THE  VOSGES—  Drawn  by  Niederhaussen.  from  nature. 
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The  country  called  Germany  was 
in  primitive  times  covered  with  im- 
Extentand  mense  forests.      That  was 

pr^vaTGe"he  the  Principal  feature  of 
man  woods.  the  landscape.  Heavy  oak 
and  beech  woods  covered  the  whole 
country.  Some  of  these  forests  were  of 
immense  extent.  The  Schwarzwald,  or 
Black  forest,  reached  across  the  whole 
of  Germany.  The  woods  had  a  sacred 
character.  Whatever  temples  the  wild 
men  of  these  regions  had  were  in  the 
forest,  hidden  in  profound  depths,  or  set 
on  the  margins  of  consecrated  lakes.  The 
situation  was  similar  to  that  which  Herod- 
otus has  described  in  the  country  of  the 
Budini,  to  the  north  of  the  Black  sea. 
The  Greek  legends  ascribe  like  condi- 
tions to  the  Hyperboreans,  and  there  was 
even  some  likeness  to  the  German  woods 
in  the  grove  of  Delphi  and  the  forest  of 
Dodono.  The  appearance  of  the  German 
forest  was  such  as  to  strike  dread  even 
in  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  trees  were 
gigantic.  Many  of  them  were  hollow, 
and  many  had  projecting  roots  standing 
above  the  ground,  formingspaces  through 
which  horsemen  could  ride  at  full  speed. 
The  silence  and  solitude  were  such  as  to 
overawe  the  bravest  spirit,  and  impress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  the 
presence  of  the  gods. 

The  country  in  its  existing  condition 
was  the  native  place  of  a  race  of  hunt- 
Predominance  of  ers.  Hunting  was  the  one 
^ongSr!  great  pursuit  of  the  tribes 
man  barbarians,  that  spread  themselves 
abroad  under  the  dark  woods,  and  be- 
came as  solitary  in  their  manner  of  life 
as  the  surroundings  were  gloomy  and 
foreboding.  There  we're  but  few  glades 
or  open  spaces,  but  few  situations  which 
invited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
What  the  forest  yielded  was  added  to 
the  animal  resources  which  the  first 
tribes  gathered   as  a  means  of  subsist- 


ence. We  need  not  here  make  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  wild  beasts  that 
roamed  at  large  in  the  German  forests. 
Here  was  the  buffalo,  the  bison,  the  elk, 
the  bear,  the  wild  boar;  and,  indeed,  every 
variety  of  creature  whose  manner  of  life 
was  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  sur- 
roundings. The  animals  grew,  as  did 
the  men  in  these  regions,  to  an  enor- 
mous stature.  They  were  abundant. 
They  were  fleet  of  foot  and  ferocious. 
They  must  be  taken  by  all  manner  of 
hazard  and  dangerous  exposure  of  the 
hunters.  To  procure  by  the  chase  a 
sufficient  provision  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  tribe  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  war- 
fare, little  less  dangerous  than  the  battle 
with  men. 

It   appears  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
sympathy  between  the  first  tribes  of  men 
who    inhabited    these  vast  Mutual  adapta- 
solitudes  and  the  wild  and  ^h°f^?ncne 

and  the  environ- 

gloomy  aspects  of  the  nat-  ment. 
ural  world  around  them.  There  was 
never  seen  among  the  Germanic  nations 
a  disoosition  to  change  their  environ- 
ment  until  long  after  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
monks  and  missionaries,  who  at  last 
made  their  way  into  the  solitude  of  the 
north,  persuaded  the  native  men  of  those 
regions  to  cut  away  the  forest  and  to  un- 
dertake the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Un- 
restraint was  the  primary  quality  of  these 
people.  Whatever  tended  to  confine,  to 
restrain,  to  bind  down  to  locality  and 
servitude,  was  repugnant  in  the  highest 
deo-ree  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Teutonic 
barbarians.  They  yielded  to  such  neces- 
sities as  civilization  ultimately  imposed 
upon  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
The  forms  of  society  which  the  nations 
of  the  south  had  long  before  adopted, 
the  vast  city  aggregations,  the  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  the  common -enter- 
prises which  tend  to  national  greatness 
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were  all  looked  upon  by  the  primitive 
Germans  with  dread,  if  not  detesta- 
tion. For  them,  the  wild  woods  were 
enough.  There  they  were  free.  There 
they  had  license.  There  the  man  was 
able  to  express  himself  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  native  passions  with  which  he 
was  inspired.  There  he  might  grow,  and 
expand,  and  roam,  and  hunt,  and  kill 
according  to  that  dictatorial  will  and  im- 
pulse of  freedom  which  constituted  the 
dominant  trait    of  his  character. 


days    of    its    first    occupancy  of    these 
lands. 

The    indisposition    of    the    Teutonic 
tribes  to  cultivate  the  soil  was  noted  by 
the  Roman  historians.    Tacitus  declares 
that  corn  was  the  only  grain  which  the 
Germans  produced.     This,  climatic  eondi- 
together  with  the  wild  prod-  ^of'the10*" 
ucts  of  the  woods  and  the  country, 
plentiful  game  which  the  forest  afforded, 
constituted  the  entire  food  resources  of 
the  race.     The  climate  was  exceedingly 


COUNCIL  OF  GERMAN  CHIEFS— Relief  from  ihe  victory  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


These  qualities  have  never  in  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  race  been 
Germany  stm  wholly  eradicated.  To  the 
oV™as-er  Present  day  no  other  coun- 
Pects-  try  in  Europe  has  retained 

so  much  of  its  native  aspect  as  Germany. 
Here,  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Caesar,  vast 
forests  stretch  away,  unbroken  by  the 
stroke  of  man.  Here  gloomy  morasses 
extend  through  leagues'  of  silence.  Here 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  wild  animals 
are  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their 
native  lairs ;  and  to  the  present  hour, 
under  these  illimitable  solitudes,  the  ob- 
server is  able  to  discover  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  ancient  lineaments  by 
which  the  German  race  was  known  in  the 


forbidding.  There  were  extensive 
marshes  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  range  of  temperature  was 
lower  than  in  the  subsequent  ages.  The 
conditions  of  life  were  hard  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  no  other  than  the  most  vig- 
oroiis  and  vital  breeds  of  men  could  have 
survived  and  nourished  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  wild  fruits  which  the  Ger- 
man forest  produced  were  of  the  smaller 
and  hardier  growths,  such  as  scraggy 
trees  might  bear  in  a  most  inhospitable 
region.  As  we  have  remarked  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,  mast  of  several 
kinds  was  abundant,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Germans,  more  even  than 
the    primitive     Romans    and    the    first 
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tribes  in  Greece,  were  dependent  upon 
the  wild  abundance  which  the  oak  tree 
and  the  beech  tree  flung  down  with  each 
autumnal  frost. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus  might  here  be  incorporated 
Surprise  of  the  in  description  of  the  char- 
»^.  acter,  the  customs,  the 
man  life.  manner  of  life,  of  the  Ger- 

manic nations.  The  latter  were  not 
known  to  the  Romans  until  the  first 
century  before  our  era.  At  that  time 
the  excursions  of  the  Roman  people 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  their 
occasional  visitation  of  the  countries  far 
down  the  Rhine,  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  wild  barbarians  inhabiting  those 
regions.  It  was  a  sensation  to  the  civil- 
ized men  of  the  south  to  discover  hu- 
man life  in  so  free  and  startling  an  as- 
pect. One  may  easily  mark  the  notes 
of  surprise  with  which  the  sedate  Ro- 
man warriors  and  historians  were  wont 
to  speak  of  the  Germanic  nations.  From 
the  first  there  was  a  clear  presumption 
that  sooner  or  later  the  two  races  must 
meet  in  war  and  perhaps  decide  by  bat- 
tle which  should  have  the  ascendency  in 
Europe.  Strange  premonition  of  the 
thing  that  has  come  to  pass !  After 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  the  battle 
thus  anticipated  by  the  men  of  Italy  and 
the  men  beyond  the  Rhine  has  not  been 
decided.  Every  age  has  seen  the  con- 
flict renewed  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Germanic  races,  and  the  mastery  of 
Europe  is,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  still  in  dubious  suspense  be- 
tween them.  In  the  very  first  sentence 
of  the  Germania,  Tacitus  declares  that 
the  country  is  separated  from  Sarmatia 
and  Dacia  by  the  mountains  and  by  mu- 
tual dread  ! 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
repeat  the  traditions  which  the  Germans 
had  of  their  own  origin,  and  which  the 


Roman  writers  accepted  with  iheir 
usual  credulity.  Tacitus  says  that  to 
him  the  people  appeared  to  pUrityofthe 
be  indigenous;  that  is,  °;™ra™ 
sprung  from  the  soil,  solitude. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  notion 
of  a  migration  from  foreign  parts.  The 
Germans  had  the  same  tradition  that 
the  Greeks  had  of  fheir  origin,  namely, 
that  they  were  autochthones,  or  earth- 
born.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  intermixture 
with  foreigners.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Germania  of  the  ancients  there  were 
no  foreign  settlers  and  very  few  visitors. 
The  race  was  pure.  The  country  was 
in  a  measure  inaccessible  whether  by  land 
or  water.  It  was  considered  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  for  ships  to  pass  around 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  German 
ocean.  There  was,  moreover,  very  little 
to  attract  the  desires  of  the  Roman  race 
in  the  inhospitable  north.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  much  to  allure  the 
cupidity  of  the  barbarians  in  the  rich 
products  and  genial  climate  of  the  south- 
ern peninsulas.  Nothing  except  the 
stern  patriotism  and  religious  attach- 
ment of  the  Germanic  nations  for  their 
somber  forests  prevented  the  eruption 
of  conquering  hordes  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  the  same  finally  occurred. 

The    German  tribes    had    a   peculiar 
kind  of  verses  by  the  recital  of  which 
they  stimulated  their  courage  in  battle 
and  perpetuated  the  tradi-  EpicofTuisco 
tions    of    their    race.       In  Ztf^vL 
these  ancient  songs,  which  man- 
contained  the  only  records  of  their  past, 
they  celebrated  the  god  Tuisco,  who  was 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth,  as 
the  father  of  the  German  race.     Tuisco 
had   a   son,   Mannus.      This    is   nearly 
equivalent  to  saying  that  Man  was  the 
descendant  of   Mercury.      Mannus  was 
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said  to  have  had  three  sons,  from  whom 
sprang  the  three  leading  tribes  of  Ger- 
mans. These,  according  to  the  legend, 
were  called  the  Ingavones,  the  Hermi- 
ones,  and  the  Istavones.  The  tradi- 
tion took  on  also  a  second  form  in  which 
the  descendants  of  Tnisco  were  enumer- 
ated as  the  Marsi,  the  Gambrivii,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Vandali.  It  appears 
withal  that  the  latter  classification  had 
a  better  basis  in  historical  fact  than  the 
former.  As  to  the  word  German,  applied 
to  the  race  at  large,  it  was  of  a  later  ori- 
gin. It  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
people  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and  ex- 
pelled the  Gauls,  in  describing  them  as 
conquerors.  It  is  said,  however,  that  an 
inscription  is  now  known  to  exist  contain- 
ing the  name  German  as  the  epithet  of 
the  race,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  year 
222  B.  C. 

Thus  much   for   the    tradition.      The 

Germans,  however,  were  not  indigenes. 

They    came,    as    we    have 

Ethnic  kinship 

of  the  Germans    seen,  from  the  East.     The 

and  Indicans.  ,,      ,  i       ^i  i 

mythology  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Germanic  race  both  show 
conclusively  its  ultimate  identity  with  the 
great  Indo-European  family  of  men.  In 
some  of  the  oldest  Teutonic  records  the 
words  A  nt en  and  Inten  are  often  used  to 
name  an  ancient  nation  with  which  the 
Germans  had  been  associated.  There 
were  particular  kinds  of  building  and 
particular  weapons  which  were  prover- 
bially called  the  "  works  of  the  Anten." 
Many  German  words,  names  of  places 
and  of  people,  contain  the  same  syllable, 
indicative  of  a  former  race   community 


with  the  people  of  India.  Such  sylla- 
bles as  ant,  ango,  cut,  cng,  in/,  intto, 
and  indo  are  common  in  names  of  places 
in  Old  German.  In  mediaeval  German 
the  word  India  is  always  written  Endia. 
Many  other  linguistic  signs  are  scattered 
in  the  German  language,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  legend  and  tradition,  indicating, 
as  such  vestiges  always  indicate,  the 
community  of  descent  and  primitive  as- 
sociation of  the  Teutonic  and  Indie  races 
of  men. 

The  Graeco-Italic  fables  and  myths 
nearly  all  had  their  analogies,  as  we 
have  now  learned,  in  the  Teutonic  and 
mythology  of  the  German  ££hcs°£f  ° 
peoples.  The  Greek  story  fables, 
of  the  flood  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
German  tradition  of  a  deluge  and  of  a 
repeopling  of  the  earth.  The  wars  of 
the  gods  and  the  Titans,  as  recited  and 
believed  by  the  Hellenic  race,  are  re- 
peated in  the  Teutonic  mythology.  Ac- 
cording to  the  northern  legend,  Buri, 
the  father  of  the  Asiatics,  who  was 
licked  out  of  a  rock  of  salt  by  the  sacred 
cow,  dwelt  at  Asgard.  It  is  the  story 
of  Boreas  in  the  Caucasus  repeated  in 
the  Germanic  fashion.  Buri  had  a  son, 
Bor,  who  in  turn  had  three  sons,  Wile, 
We,  and  Odin,  or  Wodin.  Here  we 
have  the  three  sons  of  Saturn.  Wodin 
is  the  Northern  Jove.  In  all  particulars, 
even  to  details  and  minute  inflections  of 
the  myth,  the  story  of  the  gods,  the 
heroes  and  primitive  men,  is  identical  in 
its  substance  as  told  by  the  Indian  bards, 
the  Greek  mythologists,  and  the  German 
seers. 
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Chapter  lxxx.-Women  and  Society. 
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N  taking  our  view  of 
these  people  and  con- 
sidering their  national 
life  we  shall  again  be- 
gin with  the  relation  of 
the  sexes.  Upon  this, 
rather  than  upon  less 
essential  manners  and  customs,  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  both  bar- 
barian and  civilized  peoples  are  depend- 
The  sexual reia-  ent.  Even  the  political 
tomolSa!  structure  of  society,  that 
organization.  semblance  called  govern- 
ment, has  not  nearly  so  much  to  do  with 
the  essential  life  and  bottom  dispositions 
of  a  race  as  its  sexual  sentiments  and 
practices.  On  these  are  reared  the 
family;  and  the  tenacity  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  tribe  or  nation  depends  upon 
the  strength  and  validity  of  those  affec- 
tions which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  woman. 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  had  much  of  their  pre- 
strong  and  sal-     eminence.       Among      the 

utary  senti-  ° 

ments  of  the        pagan  nations  women  were 

Germans  re-  11  .  ,  TTT 

garding  woman,  generally  despised.  We 
have  seen  already  how  seldom  the 
woman  has  been  regarded  as  other  than 
a  slave,  a  chattel,  a  convenience;  how 
little  her  true  character  has  been  dis- 
covered among  any  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  men.  To  this  fact  the  Germans  fur- 
nish a  remarkable  exception.  It  is  not 
ours  to  say  to  what  extent  Tacitus  and 
other  Roman  writers  have  exaggerated 
the  chivalrous  and  noble  sentiments  with 
which  woman  was  said  to  be  regarded 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes.  There  must, 
however,  have  been  good  grounds  for 
the  universal  statement  made  by  the  men 
of   the   south   relative  to    the  purity  of 


the  sexual  relation  among  the  wild  peo- 
ples of  the  northern  woods.  There  is 
perhaps  in  this  condition  of  sexual  no- 
bility among  the  free  Germanic  nations 
a  hint  of  what  is  universal,  or  would  be 
universal  among  mankind,  if  a  different 
and  less  artificial  code  were  adopted  for 
the  government  of  human  affections. 
There  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
Germans  absolutely  nothing  except  the 
force  of  a  profound  sentiment  to  deter- 
mine the  regard  in  which  men  and 
women  were  mutually  held  by  each 
other.  In  other  words,  the  human  in- 
stinct, so  different  from  the  instinct  of 
other  living  creatures,  was  sufficient 
under  the  free  conditions  of  tribal  society 
to  work  out  the  highest  results  of  social 
— particularly  of  sexual — purity. 

Here  again,  however,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  hasty  generalization. 
The  other  Aryan  races  of  0ther  Indo- 

v  Europeans  in- 

Europe  passed  also  through  fected  with 

.,  r  .    .,     .  -   Oriental  notions 

the  free  tribal  stage  ot  0fsex. 
development,  and  among  many  of  these 
the  chivalrous  sentiment  did  not  appear 
as  it  did  among  the  Germans;  among 
many  the  feeling  of  love  and  devotion 
based  on  sex  rose  no  higher  than  the 
heathenism  of  the  East.  So  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  addition 
to  the  state  of  freedom  existing  among 
the  Germans,  considered  as  an  ante- 
cedent of  sexual  nobility,  there  must 
have  been  also  an  ethnic  instinct  com- 
bining with  the  situation  to  produce  the 
given  result.  However  this  may  be,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied — though  some  dis- 
tinguished French  authorities  have 
denied  it — that  even  in  the  wild  tribal 
condition  in  which  the  Germans  were 
found   before   the    Christian    era    they 
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were  inspired,  both  men  and  women, 
with  sentiments  of  regard,  of  affection, 
of  honor,  and  of  sexual  purity  for  which 
we  should  look  in  vain  among'  any  other 
community  of  people 
in  ancient  Europe. 

This  sentiment  dis- 
played itself  in  the 
first  peoples  in  a  per- 
fect indifference  to 
those  methods  of  con- 
cealment between  the 
sexes  upon  which 
chastity  is  foolishly 
supposed  to  depend. 
There  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  gar- 
ments of  the  men 
and  women ;  and  for 
each  the  clothing  was 
scant  in  the  last  de- 
gree. The  principal 
garment  was  a  kind 
of  a  square  mantle, 
called  the  sagum, 
which  was  fastened 
at  the  throat  by  a 
clasp,  or,  as  Tacitus 
says, ' '  in  want  of  that 
by  a  thorn."  As  to 
the  material,  it  was 
generally  the  skin  of 
a  wild  beast  reduced 
to  softness  by  tan- 
ning and  dressing. 
For  the  most  part 
the  body  was  naked. 
The  more  wealthy 
members  of  the  tribe, 
particularly  the  chief- 
tains, wore  a  kind 
Natural  mod-       of  vest,  which  was  girt  close 

manbfaJbar?anrs;    to  tlle  bod>r-       It  appears  to 

clothing.  have  been  the  instinct    of 

the  race  that  the  bodily  form  should  be 
exhibited   as   much    as    possible.       The 


arms  were  exposed,  and  a  part  of  the 
breast.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  the  slightest  idea  of  immodesty 
among  the  people  on  account  of  the  ex- 


posure. We  might  even  say  that  the 
sense  of  respect  was  intensified  among 
the  sexes  by  the  substitution  of  nature 
for  artificiality.  The  clothes -makers 
had  the  skill  of  variegating  the  skins  of 
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animals,  which  they  fabricated  into  gar- 
ments. They  marked  them  with  spots 
and  stripes,  and  ornamented  them  with 
strips  of  fur.  Tacitus  says  that  some  of 
the  furs  were  taken  from  marine  ani- 
mals, which  were  out  of  distant  seas, 
unknown  to  the  Romans. 


COSTUMES   AND   ARMS   OF  THE   OLD    GERMANS. 
From  the  Victory  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  sentiments  and  practices  of  the 
German  people  relative  to  the  sexual 
Practical  and       relation    were    very    real. 

XTo°nsSoefnthe  There  aPPears  to  ha^e  been 
sexes.  nothing    fictitious  or    arti- 

ficial in  the  usages  of  the  tribes.  Every- 
thing was  based  upon  the  subjective  in- 
nocence and  purity  of  man  and  woman. 
The  whole  matrimonial  system  of  the 
race  depended  upon  this  one  central  fact, 
that  the   mind  should  be  innocent.     It 


was  by  this  standard  that  both  woman 
and  man  were  judged  in  their  relations 
with  each  other.  It  is  not  meant  that 
the  chivalry  involved  in  all  this  was  like 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a 
certain  materiality  about  it — we  might 
say  a  certain  common  sense— totally  at 
variance  with  the  lighter  and  more  ficti- 
tious sentiments  of  knighthood.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  dowry. 
The  wife  did  not,  as  was  customary 
among  other  people,  bring  a  dowry  to 
her  husband ;  but  he  to  her.  The  par- 
ents and  relatives  in  such  a  case  must 
assemble  and  pass  on  the  character  of 
the  presents.  These  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  please  the  vanity  and  fancies  of  wom- 
an, but  "were  substantial  in  the  last  de- 
gree. They  were  not  the  decorations 
of  a  bride,  but  things  useful  to  the  house- 
hold. Oxen  were  brought  by  the  young 
man  who  would  take  a  wife ;  also  capari- 
soned steeds,  shields,  spears,  swords,  all 
articles  of  valor  and  of  use.  With  these 
the  virgin  was  espoused.  It  was  the 
custom  that  she  should  make  a  present 
to  her  husband,  and  this  was  nearly  al- 
ways some  articles  of  armor. 

It  was  under  this  significant  symbol- 
ism that  the  strong  union  of  man  and 
woman  was  effected  among  indissolubility 
these  wild  Germans.  In  °fe^££ 
the  ceremonial  of  mar-  Germans, 
riage  the  woman  was  exhorted  not  to 
shun  the  hazards  and  terrors  of  war. 
She  was  counseled  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  toils  and  dangers  to  which  her  hus- 
band's life  was  exposed.  She  must  suf- 
fer and  dare  with  him  in  all  things. 
Her  attention  was  called  to  the  yoked 
oxen  and  the  harnessed  steed  and  the 
offered  arms  as  the  symbolism  wThich 
best  expressed  her  relation  to  the  man 
with  whom  she  was  henceforth  to  live 
in  perfect  singleness.  The  Roman  au- 
thors insist  upon  the  strictness  and  se- 
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verity  of  the  marriage  tie  among  these 
free  barbarians.  The  rule  was  one  wife 
for  one  man,  and  no  more.  The  only 
exception  was  in  the  case  of  chiefs. 
The  latter  sometimes  took  two  wives  or 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  Ariovistus,  one 
of  the  German  kings  with  whom  Caesar 
had  serious  deal- 
ing in  the  north. 
But  the  polyg- 
amy is  believed 
in  such  instances 
to  have  been 
purely  political, 
the  idea  being  to 
bind  the  tribe  of 
the  wife  to  the 
king  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

It  is  alleged 
that  the  German 
youth  under 
these  institutions 
and  customs 
grew  up  in  their 
homes  with  pure 
morals  and  chaste 
sentiments.  It 
was  a  peculiar 
theory  with  the 
German  nations 
that  the  marriage 
should  be  post- 
poned until  the 
complete  matur- 
ity of  both  sexes. 
The  usage  in  this 
respect  was  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  we  have  seen 
„  prevalent  in  the  warm  coun- 

Postponement       *■ 

of  marriage  to      tries  of  the  South  and  East. 

mature  age.  .  /•    ,  1   ■ 

As  a  consequence  of  this 
postponement,  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  both  sexes  was  prolonged  to 
a  later  period,  and  all  the  vital  ener- 
gies in  the  meantime  were  stored  up  and 


appropriated  to  the  growth,  expansion, 
and  maturity  of  the  body.  The  custom 
of  the  people  in  this  respect  struck  the 
sedate  C:esar  with  admiration.  In  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  he  says: 
"They  [of  the  Germans]  who  are  the 
latest  in  proving  their  virility  are  most 


SPORTS   AND   TRAINING   OF   THE   GERMAN    YOUTH — YOUNG    MAXIMILIAN   AND    HIS 

COMPANIONS. 
From  a  wood  cut  by  Hans  Burgkmair. 


commended.  By  this  delay  they  im- 
agine the  stature  is  increased,  the 
strength  improved,  and  the  nerves  forti- 
fied. To  have  knowledge  of  the  other 
sex  before  twenty  years  of  age  is  ac- 
counted in  the  highest  degree  scandal- 
ous." To  this  it  may  be  added  that 
the    man    was    generally     approaching 
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thirty    years    of    age    before  his    mar- 
riage. 

All  violations  of  matrimonial  ties,  all 

insults  offered  to  the  modesty  or  honor 

of    women,    all  improprie- 

Repugnance  of  .  *■       *■ 

the  race  to  viola-  ties  on  their  own  part,  were 

pun  y'     visited    with    the    severest 

punishments.     If    the    woman   violated 


i®$m 


MANNERS  OF  THE   GERMANS. — END   OF  THE   HUNT. 
From  a  copper  plate  by  Meister,  1840. 


her  marriage  vows,  she  was  given  over 
to  the  wrath  of  her  husband.  In  such 
cases  he  might  cut  off  the  hair  of  the 
offender,  strip  her  in  the  presence  of 
her  relatives,  drive  her  from  his  house, 
and  whip  her  through  the  village.  Pros- 
titution was  almost  imknown  among 
these    rude    but    virtuous    tribes.      No 


atonement  could  redeem  the  maiden 
who  strayed  from  the  prescribed  cus- 
toms and  morality  of  the  race.  Taci- 
tus says  in  a  word  that  the  people  live 
"fenced  around  with  chastity."  All 
those  means  which  refined  peoples  have 
adopted  to  stimulate  the  passions,  to  ex- 
cite and  fire  and  corrupt  the  sexual  in- 
stincts, were  avoided  and  con- 
demned by  the  Germans.  It 
is  alleged  that  nothing  clan- 
destine was  tolerated  among 
the  people  —  none  of  those 
underhand  arts  by  which  the 
sexes  are  wont  in  less  vir- 
tuous communities  to  seek 
and  find  unlawful  association. 
The  Roman  writers  allege 
that  the  German  theory  of 
marriage  was  the  merging  of 
two  lives  in  one.  Neither 
the  man  nor  the  woman 
might  henceforth  have  any 
desire  beyond  the  other. 
Nature  was  given  full  sweep 
and  dominion  under  the 
matrimonial  bond.  Children 
'i  multiplied  through  the  whole 
productive  period  of  life,  and 
the  honor  and  respect  which 
they  were  wont  to  show  to 
their  parents  was  little  short 
of  passionate  adoration. 

Among  the  German  tribes 
marriage  was  the  climax  of 
life.  It  was  the  great  central 
fact  of  national,  social,  and 
individual  happiness.  The 
ceremony  itself  was  simple. 

■*  German  mar- 

After  the  father  of  the  bride  riage  the  climax 

,       ,  .        .  . ,  ...         ...     of  German  life. 

had  received  the  gifts  which 
the  husband  brought,  the  affianced  pair 
joined  hands.  Rings  and  kisses  were 
exchanged  between  them,  and  hence- 
forth they  were  one.  The  wedding  was 
called  the  Hochzcit,  or  the  "high  time." 
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It  was  a  revel.  The  guests,  relatives, 
and  friends  gathered  and  celebrated  the 
event  with  as  much  publicity  as  possible. 
They  shouted  and  made  uproar  and 
conviviality  around  the  wedded  pair. 
The  eye  of  discernment  may  see  in  all 
this  the  instinct  of  a  race  rejoicing  with 
noise  and  hilarity  over  the  provisions 
made  for  the  perpetual  renewal  and  de- 
velopment of  their  people. 

There  were  in   connection   with   the 
marriage  ceremony  several  peculiar  fea- 


sign  of  her  right  under  the  privileges 
and  honors  of  German  wifehood.  It  was 
the  usage  that  she  in  any  case  of  dis- 
puted right  might  henceforth  attest  her 
truthfulness  and  fidelity  by  showing  the 
present  which  her  husband  had  made 
her,  by  placing  her  hand  on  her  breast 
and  swearing  that  the  token  was  her 
morning  gift. 

In  considering  the  question  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Teutonic  races,  we  are 
at    the   threshold    of  another  aspect  of 


GERMAN  PEASANTS  OK  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY— TYPES.— From  a  copper  plate  by  Meister,  1480 


tures  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain. 
It  is  said  that  among-  some 

Peculiar  usages 

of  marriage;  the  of  the  tribes  it  was  the  CUS- 

"  morning  gift."  ,  ,  , 

torn  to  place  a  drawn  sharp 
sword  for  three  nights  between  the  mar- 
ried pair.  The  ceremony  had  a  religious 
significance,  but  the  meaning  is  hard  to 
discover.  Another  custom  was  for  the 
husband  on  the  day  after  the  marriage  to 
make  a  present  to  his  wife,  called  the 
"  morning  gift,"  and  this  she  ever  after- 
wards preserved  with  vigilance  and 
jealousy.  It  was  a  kind  of  talisman 
which    she  might   henceforth  use  as  a 


their  social  life,  that  is,  slavery.  Bond 
service  was  recognized  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations.  The  distinction  between 
the  freeborn  and  the  slave-  German  siav- 
born  was  strongly  marked.  KS„ 
The  whole  pride  of  the  classes, 
race  was  concentrated  in  the  fact  of 
freedom — freedom  by  birth  in  the  first 
place,  freedom  by  achievement  and  ac- 
tion in  the  second.  The  name  of  the 
freeborn  German  was  Friling,  while  the 
slaveborn  were  called  Lazzi.  Marriages 
between  the  two  classes  were  illegal. 
The  children  of  such  unions,  though  the 
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father  might  be  a  friling,  lost  their 
claims  as  freeborn  and  became  bond- 
men. Still,  a  legal  marriage  was  possi- 
ble between  a  freeman  and  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  slave.  But  she  must  first  be  set 
free.  Then  the  friling  might  take  her 
in  marriage,  and  the  children  of  the 
union  were  freeborn.  If  a  free  woman 
married  a  bondman,  the  case  was  hope- 
less. She,  passing  under  his  guardian- 
ship, was  unable  to  give  him  freedom, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  became  a  slave 
herself.  This  kind  of  union  was  there- 
fore looked  upon  with  extreme  dislike, 
and  was  even  punishable  with  death. 
The  Germans  took  all  possible  care  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  freeborn 
citizenship  of  the  nation. 

Around  the  woman  and  man  thus  in- 

dissolubly  wedded  grew  the  family.     It 

was  a  rouo;h,  boisterous,  but 

Triumph  of  the  .  . 

naturaiiife over    affectionate,  life.       It  was 

artificiality.  ,,       -,.r         c  ,  . 

the  life  of  a  populous  hut, 
where  vigor  and  virtue  dwelt  together 
with  poverty.  Among  the  young  Ger- 
mans nakedness  was  as  much  the  order 
as  any  other.  However  severe  the  sea- 
son, there  was  little  protection  to  the 
body  against  the  cold.  The  babes  of  this 
strong  race  were  nursed  by  the  mothers 
with  the  home-milk  of  valor.  Such  a 
practice  as  farming  out  children  to  nurses 
was  unknown.  It  would  have  appeared 
despicable  to  one  of  those  wild  divinities 
of  the  German  woods  not  to  nurse  her 
own  offspring,  not  to  give  it  strength, 
not  to  defend  it  with  her  life. 

In  and  around  the  hovel  were  gathered 
also  the  few  shaggy  cattle  belonging  to 
Life  of  the  Ger-  the  family.  They  and 
the  children  dwelt  togeth- 
er. Tacitus  declares  that 
up  to  a  certain  age  the  German  boys 
were  wont  to  sleep  among  the  cattle  and 
slaves,  seeking  for  warmth  rather  than 
elegant  lodgings.  At  about  twelve  years, 


man  boys;  age 
of  responsibil- 
ity. 


however,  when  the  child  was  regarded 
as  becoming  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
there  was  an  immediate  separation  be- 
tween the  freeborn  and  slave-born  youth 
of  the  tribe.  The  former  asserted  them- 
selves, claiming  equality  with  one  an- 
other, rising  immediately  from  the  com- 
munal life  which  they  had  hitherto  led. 
At  a  later  date  the  age  of  responsibility 
was  advanced  to  fifteen  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  coarse,  rough  life  which  the 
German  youth  passed  around  their  bar- 
barian hovels,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  Time  and  again 
the  Roman  authors  refer  to  the  cus- 
tom of  bathing,  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  common  in  the  German  rivers 
as  in  the  warm  waters  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  It  was  the  life  of  nature,  rough 
and  strong,  but  still  of  human  nature 
as  distinguished  from  the  nature  of  those 
creatures  which  are  born  prone  and  obe- 
dient to  their  appetites. 

The  relations  of  the  German  family 
were  all  of  excessive  rigor.  The  ties 
were  of  a  kind  not  to  be  broken.  Among 
some  of  the  tribes  the  wife 

Excessive  rigor 

was  expected  to  perish  with  of  the  German 
her  husband.  The  bond  amiyusa£es 
which  bound  him  to  her  was  unto  death. 
There  was  something  ferocious  in  the 
natural  attachments  which  these  barba- 
rians formed  for  each  other,  whether 
the  same  were  based  on  sex  or  on  other 
relations  of  life.  In  after  times,  when 
the  Romans  came  into  these  regions  and 
established  their  authority  close  along 
the  borders  of  Germany  or  positively 
within  those  territories,  they  were  wont 
to  insist  on  the  mitigation  of  the  inex- 
orable rules  which  the  custom  of  the 
race  had  prescribed  for  the  government 
of  the  household.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
people  always  rose  against  it.  The 
Saxon  and  Burgundian  legislators  of  a 
later  age  still  refused  to  accept  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  always 
adopting  the  maxim  that  it  was  better 
by  the  severe  punishment  of  wrongdo- 
ing in  a  few  to  give  warning  to  the 
whole  nation,  than  to  smile  at  the  vio- 
lation of  immemorial  usages  and  pass 
them  by  as  of  no  effect. 

In  the  attempted  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  tribal  and  national  life, 
Richness  of  the     too     much     attention     has 

2£3Z£  hitherto  been  Paid  to  the 

instincts.  tangible  aspects  of  society 

and  too  little  to  those  subjective  condi- 


rent  institutions  have  been  derived  from 
a  Teutonic  source.  Among  the  more 
than  one  hundred  million  of  people  now 
speaking  the  English  language,  a  major- 
ity of  the  political  principles  by  which 
society  is  influenced  are  of  Germanic 
origin.  True  it  is  that  the  Roman  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  imposed  upon  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  West,  but  this  part 
is  expressed  in  the  code  civil,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  common  law.  What 
may  be  called  the  established  usages  of 


ANCIENT  GERMAN  HUTS  DESTROYED  BY  ROMAN  SOLDIERS— From  the  Victory  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


tions  upon  which  the  external  forms  of 
social  and  political  intercourse  are  based. 
At  the  bottom  and  origin  of  every  form 
which  society  has  adopted,  whether  in 
barbarian  times  or  in  the  civilized  con- 
dition, lies  some  sentiment,  feeling,  or 
opinion  which  the  primitive  people  have 
had,  and  from  which  the  visible  form 
has  sprung.  The  German  race  was  par- 
ticularly rich  in  such  sentiments,  opin- 
ions, and  instincts.  If  we  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  present  conditions  of  civil- 
ization in  Western  Europe  and  America, 
we  shall  find  that  the  larger  part  of  cur- 


the  English-speaking  races  have  their 
roots  in  the  customs,  and  if  in  the  cus- 
toms, then  in  the  beliefs  and  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  barbarian  races  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  senti- 
ments by  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
modern  peoples  are  influenced  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  freedom  and  fun- 

Belief  in  the 

damental  equality  of  man-  freedom  and 

.   .      -.  ~,   .        .  ,-,  equality  of  men. 

kind.      inis    is    a  German 
notion.      It  existed  in  a  modified  form 
among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  unable  from  that  ethnic  source  to 
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diffuse  itself  into  other  parts  of  Europe. 
But  the  German  ideas  of  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  men  have  been  dissemi- 
nated until  they  are  now  aceepted  in 
theory,  if  not  in  practice,  by  nearly  all 
the  advanced  nations.  It  is  therefore  of 
interest  to  every  thoughtful  person  to 
consider  the  sentiment  of  freedom  as  it 


FREE   MANNERS   OF   THE   GERMANS — AN   OLD-TIME   BRF.WH 
Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


existed  among;  our  barbarian  ancestors 
of  the  Teutonic  race. 

This  was  in  the  first  place  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  birth — an  inherited  liberty. 
It  was  as  though  the  fathers  of  the  Ger- 
Distinction  be-  manic  nation  had  at  some 
S:^.  time  in  the  past  emanci- 
tonic  freedom,  pated  themselves  from  all 
thraldom,  from  all  subjection,  and  had 
transmitted  this  right  to  their  offspring 


in  perpetuity.  It  was  the  principle  of 
freedom  rather  than  that  of  civil  liberty 
such  as  was  known  and  recognized 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  AVith 
the  latter  peoples,  to  be  free  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  with  the  German  nations. 
The  word  liber  in  Latin  had  no  such 
meaning  as  that/nr  doom  which  the  Ger- 
man speech  invented  to 
signify  the  right  of 
every  member  of  the 
race.  To  be  liber,  or 
"free,"  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  was  to 
have  certain  rights 
which  were  derived 
from  the  state.  Mark 
the  difference.  The 
rights  were  conferred 
upon  the  citizen  by  the 
state.  It  was  as  though 
the  rights  were  residual 
in  the  state ;  not  in  the 
man.  The  Roman  citi- 
zen had  liberty  under 
the  state.  There  was 
much  of  this  same  sen- 
timent in  the  free  com- 
monwealths of  the 
Greeks.  The  prerog- 
atives of  the  citizen 
were  derived  from 
that  organization  to 
which  he  belonged 
and  of  which  he  was  a 
part. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  Ger- 
man sentiment  of  freedom.      Here   the 

prerogative  belonged  to  the    German  freedom 

member  of  the  nation  in  ^nfastS 
virtue  of  his  birth.  It  was  descent, 
inherent  in  himself.  Xo  man  gave  it. 
No  organization  conferred  it.  None 
could  take  it  away.  It  was  his.  It  was  of 
himself  a  part,  as  much  as  his  blood  and 
life.     Thus  much  for  freedom  as  a  right 
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of  the  German  in  virtue  of  his  birth  and 
descent  from  an  ancestry  which  had 
been  im'memorially  free  before  him. 

But  the  principle  was  extended  into 
tangible  forms.      There   was  the  free- 
dom of  compan- 


Freedomofccm-    , 

panionship;the     lonsllip  between 

fraternal  bond.  i 

man  and  man. 
The  word  Irtnan  in  the  Per- 
sian tongue  means  ' '  a  com- 
panion "  or  "a  guest."  The 
word  Germanus  in  Latin  sig- 
nifies "  a  brother,"  or  at  least 
a  relative  by  blood.  In  both 
terms  there  is  a  hint  of  fun- 
damental equality  and  also  of 
the  acquired  equality  which 
comes  of  equal  companion- 
ship. Thus  the  freemen  of 
German  birth  were  united  as 
if  in  a  fraternal  bond.  The 
spirit  of  equality  was  so  strong 
as  to  dominate  every  other  civil 
impulse.  The  sentiment  was 
totally  unlike  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  those  other  peo- 
ples who  in  the  prehistoric 
ages  were  disseminated  from 
the  Aryan  nest  in  the  region 
of  the  Caucasus. 

This  sentiment  of  freedom 
continued  to  prevail  as  the 
German  tribes  were  developed 
into  nationality.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  race  history  brought 
out  great  leadership,  and  there 
The  German  was  in  the  life  of  the 
£teonrof?r  chieftains  everything  to 
people.  attract   the    admiration   of 

their  countrymen  and  fix  them  on  a 
high  plane  of  honor  and  respect ;  but 
the  Germans  never  ceased  to  regard 
their  leaders  as  their  fellow-men. 
They  never  ceased  to  maintain  their 
own  equality  and  to  enjoy  their  own 
personal  freedom,  their  exclusive  right 


over  their  own  lives  and  property.  In 
so  far  as  there  was  any  natural  aristoc- 
racy among  them,  it  was  the  aristocracy 
of  age.  In  the  assembly  of  the  warriors 
when  the  chief  men  of  a  given  tribe  came 


together  to  debate  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  eldest  man 
was  called  to  preside.  But  he 
was  rather  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly  than  its  president. 
On  every  question  a  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  votes  of  the 
majority  prevailed.  The  ex- 
periences of  the  tribes  had  in 
course  of  time  taught  the  les- 
that  in  war  the  majority 


is  unavailable 
government, 
chieftainship 
arbitrary    rule 


M— Vol.  2—41 


as  a  means  of 
In  this  case 
prevailed.  An 
was  conceded 
to  the  military  leader.  He  was  selected 
by  his  virtues  and  his  valor  as  a  warrior. 
The  men  of  the  nation  gathered  in  an 
assembly  around  him,  lifted  him  on 
their  shields,  and  shouted  hoch  ! 

Meanwhile  the  territorial  division  of 
each  tribe  was  maintained.  The  condi- 
tion of  life  which  we  are  here  depicting 
was  that  which  presented  itself  when 
the  Romans  first  made  their  way  into 
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the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  was 
a  state  of  nationality  which  prevailed  at 
Persistency  of  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  studentof  his- 
tory knows  that  centuries 
of  struggle  ensued.  The  Roman  empire 
constituted  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
the  frontier  of  the   imperial  sway,  and 


the  tribal  organ, 
lzation  of  the 
race. 


DEVOTION   OF  MAN  TO  MAN — CARING   FOR   A   WOUNDED   SOLDIER. 
From  a  wood  cut  of  the  sixteenth  ceiuury. 


along  this  line  the  battle  was  incessant 
between  the  two  races.  But  nothing 
could  shake  the  organization  of  the 
German  tribes.  From  Norway  on  the 
north,  and  from  distant  Iceland  south- 
ward to  the  Gothic  settlements  in  North- 
ern Italy  and  Spain,  the  old  division  into 
tribal  districts  and  the  free  constitution 
were  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

After  centuries  we  shall   see  issuing 
from    this      constitution      the      various 


brotherhoods  and  societies  and  orders  of 
knighthood,  the  guilds  and  corporations 

Of  Citizens  which   in  all  the    German  society 

Germanic  parts  of  Europe  SToVthe 
furnish  the  subject-mat-  old  order, 
ter  of  so  large  a  part  of  mediaeval  his- 
tory. It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of 
free  intercourse  of  German  with  Ger- 
man, each  possessed  of  like  rights 
and  privileges,  and  each  bound  to 
the  other  in  the  performance  of 
like  duties  and  obligations,  was 
the  soul  and  life  of  the  German 
race.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
these  principles  of  fidelity,  of  hu- 
manity, of  the  instinctive  senti- 
ment of  devotion  between  man 
and  man,  lay  at  the  foundation  and 
constituted  the  essence  and  life  of 
all  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Germanic  races.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  even  in  modern  times, 
after  the  races  of  Europe  have 
been  so  vastly  modified  by  their 
actions  and  reactions  upon  each 
other,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  by 
change  of  circumstance  and  histor- 
ical vicissitude,  the  essential  nature 
of  German  civilization  has  been  lost 
or  seriously  modified.  Its  freedom 
and  equality  were  the  bottom  prin- 
ciples of  its  existence. 

The  Roman  poets  and  classical 
historians  discerned  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  the  ties  which  bound  togeth- 
er in  free  union  the  strong  people  of  the 
northern  forests.  Lucan 
declares  that  liberty  was 
the  German's  birthright. 
Florus  says  that  it  was  a  privilege  which 
nature  had  granted  to  the  Germans,  and 
which  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  artistic 
instincts  and  intellectual  achievements, 
had  been  unable  to  attain.  Montesquieu 
adds  that  "  the  lovely  thing  called  lib- 
erty was  discovered "  in  the  wild  forests 


Roman  -writers 
discover  the  es- 
sential features 
of  German  life. 
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of  Germany ;  and  Hume  has  declared 
that  in  so  far  as  the  modern  world  has 
perpetuated  the  sentiments  of  liberty, 
honor,  equity,  and  valor  among  men,  in 
so  far  as  the  English-speaking  race  has 
shown  itself  to  be  in  these  respects  su- 
perior to  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  debt 
is  due  to  the  seeds  which  were  planted 
by  the  Germanic  tribes  in  that  generous 
barbarism  which  prevailed  beyond  the 
Rhine  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  ascend- 
ency. 


vited  to  shelter  in  the  German  hut. 
There  he  was  given  food  and  lodging. 
None  might  inquire  who  he  was  or 
whither  he  took  his  way.  Under  the 
shelter  of  that  barbarous  roof  he  was  a 
guest.  No  injury  might  be  committed 
against  him.  He  might  be  a  fugitive,  a 
criminal,  but  still  he  was  safe  within  the 
rude  walls  of  the  German  home.  The 
warrior  who  had  there  his  abode  was 
obliged  by  the  usages  of  his  race  to 
spring  forth  and  defend  his  guest  even 


GERMANS  IN  WAR.— Henry  the  Lion  at  Bakdewick. — Drawn  by  William  Camphausen. 


Observing   carefully    the    social    life 

of  the  German   nations,   we  are  struck 

with  the   prevalence  of  hospitality.      It 

.   was  both  a  practice  and  a 

Teutonic  law  of  L 

hospitality  to  principle  with  these  peoples 
to  extend  to  every  comer 
the  courtesy  and  protection  of  the  home. 
True  it  is  that  there  was  not  much  to 
offer  to  the  wayfarer,  to  the  stranger,  in 
the  northern  woods ;  but  whoever  he  was 
and  withersoever  he  went,   he  was  .in- 


with  his  life.  The  latter  in  turn  was 
bound  to  certain  principles  of  action. 
He  must  do  no  wrong  while  under  the 
roof  of  his  host.  The  only  bar  to  his 
remaining  as  the  guest  of  the  household 
was  its  poverty.  If  the  family  store 
was  so  low  as  not  to  permit  the  further 
entertainment  of  the  stranger,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  houseman  to  some 
other  dwelling  where  he  might  remain 
as  a  truest.      He  took  with  him  also  a 
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parting  gift,  and  if  he  had  aught  to  be- 
stow, gave  something  in  turn  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  Even  in  later 
times,  when  the  German  communities 
emerged  from  the  tribal  state  and  be- 
came national,  the  old  rights  of  hospi- 
tality were  still  held  valid,  and  for  three 
days  at  least  any  stranger  might  find 
refuge    in    a   German    hut.     The  same 


of  the  people,  they  rushed  forth  and 
exhibited  the  most  vehement  activ- 
ity.       So     large    and     vital   Alternate  leth- 

a   nature   must    display   a 


argy  and  fierce 
activity  of  the 


VILLAGE   FEAST   OF   THE   OLD   GERMANS. 
From  a  copper  plate  by  Hopper,  about  1500. 


right  of  protection  and  safeguard  were 
extended  to  all  classes.  Sometimes  the 
princes  of  the  tribe  and  the  princesses 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  hospitality  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  state  might  not  pursue 
or  reclaim  them  against  the  immemo- 
rial usages  of  the  race. 

The  Germans  were  excessive  in  both 
action  and  inaction.  When  they  were 
aroused  from  a  certain  lethargy  which 
seems   to  have    been    the    home    mood 


most  unparalleled  vigor  Germans. 
of  action  when  once  it  is  stirred  pro- 
foundly. In  war  the  German  soldiers 
rushed  with  ferocity  upon  the  enemy, 
striking  right  and  left  and  thrusting, 
beating  down  with 
indescribable  v  i  o  - 
lence.  The  same 
activity  was  dis- 
played in  the  chase. 
The  struggle  with 
the  wild  boar  of  the 
German  woods, 
gnashing  his  teeth 
and  foaming  as  the 
wolf-dogs  seized 
him,  was  only  sec- 
ond in  his  vehement 
excitement  to  the 
turmoil  of  human 
battle.  But  for  the 
rest,  the  Germans 
were  lethargic  to 
the  last  degree. 
They  slept  heavily 
and  long.  Tacitus 
declares  that  for 
whole  days  they  lay 
in  the  ashes  about 
their  hearths,  snor- 
ing in  what  seemed 
an  endless  slumber.  Returning  from  the 
hunt,  they  filled  their  stomachs  with 
heavy  foods  and  threw  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  sometimes  not  arising  for  days 
together.  Generally,  however,  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  morning  they  awoke  and 
roused  themselves  with  a  cold  bath.  Tac- 
itus says  that  warm  water  was  used  by 
the  barbarians  in  their  ablutions ;  but  the 
likelihood  is  that  this  was  done  after  the 
Russian  fashion  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
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North  American  Indians,  who  used  the 
warm  ablution  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
steam  bath  only  as  preparatory  to  the 
plunge  in  cold  water  or  into  the  bank  of 


snow.     It  required  a  powerful  shock  to     slumber 


rouse  the  vitality  of  the  German  war- 
riors after  a  night  the  first  part  of  which 
had  been  passed  in  gluttonous  feasting 
and    the    after   part   in    heavy   animal 


CHAPTER  LXXXI.- 


-Like  and  Character  oe  the  Old 
Germans. 


HE  Roman  writers  give 
an  account  of  the  daily 
manner  of  life  among 
the  Teutonic  nations. 
After  the  morning  bath 
came  the  meal.  Each 
member  of  the  house- 
hold had  a  separate  table  and  a  seat  of  his 
own.  Even  in  so  small  a  circumstance  we 
may  see  expressed  the  strong  individual- 
ity of  the  race.  Each  member  of  the  Ger- 
man household  was  one.  He  considered 
himself  as  a  personal  unit  who  might  not 
be  too  much  crowded  and  compressed 
even  by  the  members  of  the  household. 
Passions,  senti-  After  the  morning  meal 
S^ofthT  ^me  the  business  of  the  day. 
Germans.  The  men  went  forth  armed, 

and  gathered  in  groups,  where  discus- 
sions of  tribal  matters  were  undertaken 
or  the  rude  enterprises  of  the  kindred 
promoted  by  common  effort.  But  in- 
dustry was  disparaged.  The  Germans 
cared  not  for  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty. To  enjoy  their  freedom  was  the 
principal  thing.  Their  appetites  were 
strong  in  the  last  degree.  This  is  said 
especially  of  the  propensity  to  eat  and 
drink.  Nothing  so  quickly  aroused  the 
members  of  the  tribe  as  the  convivial 
feasts  at  which  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble and  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time. 
Gathered  in  this  manner  they  passed 
whole  days  and  nights  without  inter- 
mission   in    drinking  and  singing    and 


carousing  in  their  barbarian  manner. 
Quarrels  frequently  broke  out  among  the 
intoxicated,  and  these  were  generally 
settled  in  blood.  The  Salic  laws  took 
cognizance  of  this  condition  of  tribal  life, 
and  covered  the  occasion  with  the  follow- 
ing statute : 

"  If  at  a  feast  where  there  are  four  or 
five  men  in  company,  one  of  them  be 
killed,  the  rest  shall  either  convict  one 
as  the  offender,  or  shall  jointly  pay 
the  composition  for  his  death.  And  this 
law  shall  extend  to  seven  persons  pres- 
ent at  an  entertainment." 

Though  the  sexual  bond  and  all  the 
family  ties  were  exceedingly  strong 
among  the  German  nations,  there  was 
one  other  sentiment  still  Desire  of  phys-* 
stronger.  This  was  the  love  *"*  pef f0"0* 

o  and  means  01  at- 

of  physical  perfection  and  tainmgit. 
the  contempt  for  physical  weakness.  It 
was  not  reckoned  among  the  humanities 
to  preserve  the  weak  or  imperfect  mem- 
bers of  the  race  or  those  who  had  be- 
come imbecile  through  disease  or  old 
age.  In  common  with  the  other  half- 
barbarous  tribes  who  first  possessed  the 
European  continent,  the  Germans  be- 
lieved it  proper  to  foster  the  physical 
vigor  of  the  people  by  eliminating  every- 
thing that  was  diseased,  weakly,  or  de- 
formed. The  sickly  infant  was  accord 
ingly  drowned  in  the  morass.  The  sen- 
timent was  that  life  in  any  imperfect 
form  was  not  worthy  of   preservation. 
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Those  who  were  mutilated  or  crippled, 
those  who  had  become  infirm  from  ad- 
vanced age,  those  who  for  any  reason 
were  no  longer  able  to  participate  in  the 
stirring  life  of  the  tribe,  gave  themselves 
up  freely  to  destruction.  It  was  felt  that 
to  live  without  strength  and  beauty  was 
ignominious  —  that    such    a   life    might 


mit  suicide.  They  who  were  sick  be- 
sought  their  healthy  companions  to 
pierce  them  through  with  a 

Imperfect  forms 

lance,    that  they   might  at  of  hfe  cast  out 
once  shed  forth  a  life  that  and  destro^d- 
was  no  longer  valuable  to  themselves  or 
others.      There  were  certain   places  to 
which  the  unfortunate  were  wont  to  re- 


CAROUSAL  OF  THE  GERMANS. — The  Balthen's  Drinking  Welcome  to  the  King's  Children. — Drawn  by  H.  Leutermann. 


properly  be  thrown  off  by  its  possessor. 
It  was  not  considered  a  blessing  to  grow 
old,  to  decline  gradually  through  years 
of  superannuation,  to  die  at  last  in  peace, 
on  the  ancestral  bed,  in  the  ancestral 
home,  but  rather,  while  all  the  powers 
were  still  in  full  vigor,  to  fling  away  the 
life  in  battle. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing:  amonsf  the 
Germans  for  the  aged  and  infirm  to  corn- 


sort  in  order  to  take  their  lives.  It  was 
one  of  the  customs  among  the  primitive 
Scandinavians  for  the  old  men  of  Nor- 
way to  resort  to  a  high  rock  by  the  sea, 
and  after  distributing  their  goods  among 
their  children  and  sitting  with  them  at  a 
parting  feast,  to  cast  themselves  head- 
long and  perish  in  the  deep.  Death 
had  no  aspect  of  terror  when  it  came  by 
violence,  in  the  clamor  of  battle,  by  ca- 
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lamitous  accident  of  flood  and  field ;  but 
the  approach  of  decrepitude,  of  infirm- 
ity, and  of  wasting  disease  was  abhorred 
as  the  greatest  of  earthly  ills. 

This  theory  of  life  and  these  practices 
in  the  administration  of  life  tended 
stature,  greatly     to     the     physical 

bodThabTtof  Perfection  and  the  strong 
the  race.  bodily  development  of  the 

German  people.  Their  size,  their  stat- 
ure, their  brawny,  muscular  forms  were 
the  admiration,  the  wonder  of  the  an- 
cient world.  All  the  Roman  writers 
agree  as  to  the  tremendous  height  and 
strength  and  physical  perfection  of  the 
Germans.  Their  average  stature  is 
placed  as  high  as  seven  feet,  though  it 
is  likely  that  this  estimate  is  excessive. 
Caesar  has  told  us  of  the  great  size  of 
the  Gaulish  warriors  whom  he  met  in 
his  northern  campaigns,  and  how  they 
were  wont  to  make  sport  of  the  diminu- 
tive Roman  soldiers.  As  much  as  the 
Gauls  overtopped  the  Romans,  so  much 
did  the  Germans  surpass  the  Gauls  in 
magnificence  and  strength.  They  were 
a  race  of  Titans.  This  is  shown  in  the 
tremendous  armor  and  weapons  which 
the  dead  Teutonic  giants  have  left  to  the 
gaze  of  modern  times.  The  habit  of 
life  tended  apparently  to  stimulate  the 
bodily  powers  and  bring  them  to  full 
development. 

The  whole  life  of  the  German  was 
passed  out  of  doors.  The  open,  vital 
air  was   inhaled   in    great 


glare  of  the  cold  sky  of  January.  The 
hair  was  abundant,  yellowish  -  red  in 
color,  long  and  wavy,  flung  back  from 


Form  and  fea> 

turesoftne         draughts   and   expelled  as 

people.  .j.    j. 

it   from   an   engine 


The 


body  was  broad  and  strong  as  well  as 
tall.  The  shoulders  were  immense,  the 
arms  muscular,  the  breast  like  the  breast 
of  a  buffalo.  The  body  was  white  and 
smooth,  ruddy  in  its  glow.  The  cuticle 
was  thin  and  transparent,  and  the  red 
blood  came  everywhere  to  the  surface. 
The  eyes  were  fierce  and  blue,  like  the 


TITANIC   FRAME   OF   THE   GERMANS — ILLUSTRATED   IN 

ARMOR   OF  THE   FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

From  the  Imperial  Collection. 

the  brows.  The  mouth  was  rather 
small,  the  lips  red,  the  chin  prominent 
and  well  formed,  the  expression  of  the 
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face  resolute,  the  cheeks  aglow,  the  atti- 
tude full  of  defiance  and  daring,  the 
whole  person  braced  as  if  for  exertion, 
standing  like  one  who  would  assail  or  be 
assailed,  and  who  would  die  in  his  tracks 
sooner  than  yield  his  ground. 

No  other  race  of  men  have  been  char- 
acterized with  greater  vigor  and  vitality 


law  of  sexual  preference  which  the  sci- 
entists of  our  age  have  clearly  pointed 
out  worked  strongly  among  the  German 
men  and  women,  bringing  up  by  suc- 
cessive increments  to  a  maximum  of 
strength  and  beauty  all  the  elements  of 
bodily  perfection.  The  strongest  and 
greatest  men  were  most  admired.    Many 


A  JUNO  OF  THE  NORTHERN  WOODS.— Drusis  on  the  Elbe.— Drawn  by  Bendermann. 


than  the  Germans.     Doubtless  the  law 
of    natural    selection,    the 

Great  vitality  of  , 

the  Germans;      survival  or  the  fittest,  had 

the  women.  much  tQ  dQ  ^^    ^   egre_ 

gious  development  of  the  Teutonic  peo- 
ples. The  weak  members,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  allowed  to  die.  Imperfect 
and  deformed  children  were  cast  away. 
The  aged  and  infirm  either  committed 
suicide  or  were  thrust  through  with  a 
spear.  Only  the  perfect  procreated. 
Only  the  perfect  multiplied.  The 
Strongest    everywhere    prevailed.      The 


of  the  German  women  were  like  the 
mythical  goddesses.  They  were  the 
Junos  of  the  northern  woods.  The 
hair  that  fell  back  from  their  brows  in 
heavy  masses  over  their  shoulders  and 
backs  was  like  a  shower  of  sunset.  Such 
creatures  in  their  highest  form  were 
sought  by  the  strong  men  of  the  race, 
and  thus  each  tribe  and  nation  was  de- 
veloped through  ages  of  natural  selection 
to  the  perfection  which  was  found  by  the 
men  of  the  south  on  their  first  visits  to 
the  German  wilds. 
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Doubtless  many  of  the  habits  of  the 

German  race  were  little  conducive  to  the 

perfection  and  the  longfev- 

Drink  habits  of      f  ° 

the  Teutonic       ity   of    the   people.      The 

barbarians.  r     i    •    1      •        *_-n 

question  ot  drink  is  still  a 
problem  among  mankind.  Whether 
stimulants  can  be  taken  under  any  cir- 
cumstances with  advantage,  whether 
certain  kinds  of  beverages  containing 
the  intoxicating  principle  may  be  used 
by  certain  peoples  and  under  certain 
conditions,  is  still  a  question  which  phys- 
iologists rather  than  moralists  have  to 
determine.  However  it  may  be  decided, 
it  is  certain  that  the  primitive  Germans 
were  profoundly  addicted  to  drink.  At 
all  their  feasts  they  imbibed  profoundly 
of  the  rude  drinks  which  they  knew  how 
to  prepare.  The  national  beverage,  as 
it  is  to  the  present  da}-,  was  a  kind  of 
beer  or  ale.  Pliny  has  given  an  account 
of  its  preparation.  He  says  that  the 
liquor  was  made  of  steeped  grain. 
"Thus,"  says  he,  "drunkenness  is  a 
stranger  to  no  part  of  the  world.  These 
liquors  are  taken  pure  and  not  diluted, 
as  is  our  wine.  .Surely  the  earth  thought 
she  was  producing  corn,  but  mark  the 
astonishing  sagacity  of  our  vices.  "We 
have  discovered  how  to  render  even 
water  intoxicating." 

At  their   tables  the  German  warriors 

poured  down   this  coarse  drink  drained 

from   the   malt   of    barley 

Uproar  and  bus-  J 

inessofthe  or  wheat  by  fermentation. 

drinking  feast.        -^  ..      .  ,     ,  • 

Deep  were  their  potations. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  drink  all 
their  secret  emotions  came  to  the  sur- 
face. Then  it  was  that  clamor  arose 
around  the  rude  tables  of  the  barbarians. 
Then  each  nature  displayed  itself  in  its 
true  intent  and  purpose.  Then  all  dis- 
sembling was  put  aside.  Then  the  chiefs 
proposed  and  the  tribe  voted  to  go  to 
war  or  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy. 
Then  it  was  that  the  slumbering-  ani- 


mosities which  had  become  ethnic  by 
long  perpetuity  burst  out  in  little  jets  of 
flame.  Then  it  was  that  the  old  tribal 
attachments,  the  friendships  of  man  for 
man,  the  race-love  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, flamed  like  a  conflagration  at  each 
barbarian  festival. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  this  German 
race  to  seek  and  to  find,  by  whatever 
means,  some  stimulus,  some  excitement, 
that  might  rouse  their  heavy  powers  into 

Vigorous      actions.         Their   Heavy  faculties 

manners  and  customs  must  °f„th®  ^t™!?8 

aroused  by  stun* 

all  be  explained  in  the  uiation. 
light  of  this  principle.  The  blood  must 
be  in  some  way  set  to  boiling  through 
the  veins.  The  brain  must  be  fired,  the 
spirits  exhilarated.  War  with  the  north- 
ern nations  was  a  passion  rather  because 
it  gave  excitement  than  because  it  gave 
conquest  and  advantage.  The  sports 
and  spectacles  of  the  rude  men  of  the 
German  woods  had  the  same  explana- 
tion. The  young  men  of  each  tribe  were 
wont  to  invent  and  practice  such  amuse- 
ment as  had  in  it  the  element  of  danger. 
They  would  expose  themselves  to  the 
deepest  peril,  simply  for  the  excitement 
which  came  of  the  hazard.  They  thought 
nothing  of  putting  their  lives  on  the 
stake  if  by  any  means  they  themselves 
and  the  spectators  might  feel  the  thrill 
of  the  wild  experiment. 

The  youth  were  wont  to  dance  naked 
through  an  array  of  drawn  swords  and 
firm-set  spears.  A  false  step  was  death. 
We  have  seen  in  our  own 

Love  of  hazard 

age  such  jugglery,  but  al-  leads  to  loss  of 
ways  with  the  hope  of  gain.  ree  m' 
With  the  young  Germans  it  was  pleas- 
ure only.  So,  also,  in  their  play.  In 
throwing  dice  or  in  practicing  any  other 
game  of  hazard,  the  excitement  of  the 
players  rose  to  a  desperate  pitch.  One 
thing  after  another  was  staked  upon  the 
die  and  lost ;  and,  finally,  their  own  per- 
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sons  and  their  liberty  were  hazarded  in 
the  last  throw,  and  with  a  reckless  des- 
peration for  which  we  may  find  no  par- 
allel. Liberty  thus  lost,  servitude  was 
accepted.  Young  men,  strong-  as  the 
Titans,  in  the  full  prime  of  youth,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  bound  and  sold 
because  they  had  lost  themselves  at  dice ! 
Here  the  honor  of  the  race  stood  them 
well  in  hand.  They  would  suffer  slavery 
rather  than  break  their  words.  Those 
whose  personal  liberty  had  thus  been 
forfeited  were  bartered  away  in  com- 
merce, for  it  was  reckoned  that  the 
winner,  though  he  might  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  the  race  claim  his 
wage,  had  acquired  a  scandalous  gain  of 
which  he  must  free  himself  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  whose  freedom  had 
thus  been  lost,  who  by  the  hazards  of 
gaming  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of 
bondmen,  were  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  other  slaves  of  the  tribe.  The  latter 
had,  for  each  family,  a  habitation  and  a 
household.  Their  condition  was  serfdom 
rather  than  slavery.  The  bondmen  were 
the  tenants  of  the  lord,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  slave-class  extended  no  fur- 
ther. But  they  whose  liberty  had  been 
lost  in  gaming  might  be  sold  as  are 
the  chattel  slaves  among  modern  nations. 
The  land  system  of  the  Germanic  na- 
tions had  strict  respect  to  their  manner 
The  three  lead-  and  theory  of  life.  We 
thgeVd:rmar°f  **™  already  pointed  out 
people.  the  three  pursuits  which  ab- 

sorbed the  energies  of  the  German  race. 
These  were  war,  the  chase,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  last  was  the  irksome  part  of  life. 
The  first  two  vocations  constituted  its 
pleasures  and  gave  its  gain.  Agricul- 
ture was  practiced  no  further  than  the 
raising  of  a  limited  amount  of  corn ;  that 
is,  rye  and  barley  and  wheat.  In  the 
production  of  this,   slave  labor  was  as 


much  used  as  possible.  Such  was  the 
disesteem  of  agriculture  that  fee  simple 
ownership  of  the  soil  was  at  first  un- 
known. It  might  have  been  expected 
that  under  the  German  theory  of  citizen- 
ship the  lands  would  be  owned  in  fee, 
but  another  part  of  the  system  forbade 
it.  The  land  in  the  beginning  belonged 
to  the  tribes.  Each  nation  had  its  own 
district,  its  own  territorial  boundaries, 
which  were  observed  with  tolerable 
strictness. 


ANCIENT  GERMAN   HOUSES. 
From    the  column    of    Antoninus. 

Within  the  given  limits  the  lands 
were  annually  allotted  to  the  owners, 
that  is,  the  arable  lands;  Management  of 
for  the  wild  lands  were  ^nbar?*6 
held  in  common  and  re-  Marians, 
served  for  the  free  chase  to  all  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  annual  exchange  of  plow- 
lands,  a  part  was  each  year  left  as  fal- 
low ground.  The  forms  of  industry  as 
practiced  by  the  barbarians  were  clumsy 
in  the  last  degree.  No  effort  was  made 
to  increase  or  even  preserve  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  Germans  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  exhausted  under  cul- 
tivation. It  is  said  by  Cassar  that  the 
reason  for  this  constant  interchange  of 
land  among  the  different  tribes  of  the 
nation  and  among  the  individuals  of  a 
given  tribe  was  to  prevent  the  formation 
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of  those  local  attachments  which  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  settled  state,  and 
which  by  so  doing  must  weaken  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people,  tending  to 
substitute  peaceful  pursuits  and  a  fixed 
residence  for  the  manly  and  exciting 
vocation  of  war. 


valor,  and  strength.  At  a  very  early 
epoch  this  indifference  to  property  and 
the  anticommercial  instincts  of  the  Ger- 
manic nations  began  to  express  them- 
selves in  several  circumstances  of  devel- 
opment. First,  it  forbade  the  building 
of  cities.     To  the  present  day  the  an- 


GERMAN  HORSEMEN.— Drawn  by  Herman  Vogel. 


specting  prop- 
erty and  trade 
for  gain. 


The  people  had  very  little  regard  for 
property.  They  did  not  seek  to  amass 
Sentiment  re-      wealth,  to  heap  up  around 

themselves  great  fortunes. 

Property  was  regarded 
as  something  to  be  used  in  the  support 
of  life,  not  something  to  be  accumulated. 
The  inheritance  which  the  German 
sought  to  leave  to  his  children  was  the 
ideal    property    of    courage,     freedom, 


cient  preference  for  the  open  country  or 
for  small  collections  of  hamlets  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
They  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  metrop- 
olis. At  the  bottom  it  was  the  sense 
of  confinement  always  coming  with  the 
city  life  that  forbade  the  collection  of 
the  German  freemen  in  great  towns 
and  municipalities. 

The  same  thins:  was  seen  in  the  dislike 
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of  the  race  for  walls.  It  was  preferred 
among  all  the  German  tribes  that  there 
Antipathy  of  the  should  be  no  wall  built 
wSde.  either  for  protection  or  as  a 
fenses.  means  of  offense.     To  the 

free  barbarian  the  wall  aj)peared  as  a 
thus  far  to  all  his  excursions.  It  seemed 
the  ocean  shore,  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and  he  dreaded  it  as  a  physical  limita- 
tion to  his  liberties.  He  would  be  un- 
confined  in  his  goings  forth.  He  would 
have  no  cities.  He  would  not  degrade 
himself  by  trade  for  gain.  He  would 
have  no  great  mass  of  property  heaped 
up  and  stored,  as  though  his  independ- 
ence and  importance  as  a  member  of 
his  nation  depended  on  so  fictitious  and 
perishable  a  circumstance.  The  average 
wealth  of  the  German  freeman  would  be 
thought  the  extreme  of  poverty  if  set 
down  on  the  tax  duplicates  of  a  modern 
state.  -Owing  to  the  constant  inter- 
change of  position  with  the  annual 
transference  of  lands,  the  huts  in  which 
the  people  lived  were  of  little  value  or 
durability. 

Each    householder,    as    a    rule,    pos- 
sessed a  few  cattle  which  he  had  raised 
for   himself,    drawn    from 

Importance  of 

the  cattle  herds;  the  common  herd  or  taken 

origin  of  the  fief.    .  m.  .       , 

m  war.  1  hese  had  sev- 
eral values.  He  drew  the  milk  of  the 
cows  for  drink  and  for  the  making  of 
sour  cheese,  ate  the  flesh  for  beef — pre- 
ferring it  half  raw — and  yoked  the  bul- 
locks as  oxen  to  draw  his  rude  wagons 
and  sledges  through  the  woods.  Cattle 
constituted  the  chief  movable  property 
of  the  German  estate.  The  name  of 
cattle  was  transferred  to  property  in 
general.  The  raising  of  the  rude  herd 
was  associated  with  the  system  of  serf- 
dom. The  name  Lazzi,  which  the  Ger- 
mans gave  to  their  slaves,  was  in  the 
Frankish  dialect  Liti,  and  in  modern 
German  the  name  has  reappeared  in  the 


word  Leute,  meaning  the  common  peo- 
ple. Cattle  are  called  vieh,  which 
stands  for  the  ancient  word  fe,  meaning 
the  same  thing;  and  from  this  comes 
the  word  fief,  the  old  word  feod,  mean- 
ing personal  property.  The  nomencla- 
ture has  preserved  the  history  of  the 
ancient  condition,  just  as  the  Latin  word 
pecunia,  from  pecus,  a  herd,  shows  con- 
clusively that  among  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans also  the  old  sense  of  movable  prop- 
erty was  limited  to  cattle  and  flock. 

The  German's  horse  was  a  part  of  his 
preparation  as  a  warrior.  It  was  about 
the  horse  that  his  affections  Treatment  of 
and  pride  were  largely  ^^oYolh 
centered.  The  German  taking, 
cavalry  is  fully  described  by  the  Roman 
writers.  It  was  a  swift-moving,  formid- 
able body  of  troops,  numerous,  auda- 
cious, well  disciplined,  both  man  and 
horse,  terrible  in  its  barbarian  evolutions 
and  charges.  The  horse  was  regarded 
with  a  respect  that  was  half  sacred.  It 
was  by  him  that  one  of  the  strongest 
oaths  was  taken.  The  Germans  were 
not  wont  to  swear  by  things  which  they 
could  not  see.  Csesar  has  told  us  that  the 
same  principle  determined  the  objects 
which  they  mostly  worshiped.  They 
were  little  disposed  to  pray  to  beings 
whom  they  could  not  behold,  by  whose 
assistance  they  were  not  manifestly 
benefited.  When  it  came  to  the  oath, 
the  Germans  were  wont  to  say,  ' '  I  swear 
by  the  deck  of  this  ship ;  by  the  rim  of 
my  shield;  by  the  head  of  my  spear; 
by  the  withers  of  my  horse ;  that  the 
thing  is  true,  that  I  will  observe  my 
promise,"  or  whatever  the  oath  might 
be. 

Under  every  element  and  aspect  of 
German  life  la}-  a  concept  of  practicality, 
a  sense  of  realism,  more  intense  than 
we  shall  find  among  any  contempora- 
neous  people.      Even  their   mythology 
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folly  of  such  a  thought.  To  him  life 
was  life  and  death  was  death.  He 
idealized  not  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  simplest  known  among  the 
ancient  nations.     Ordinarily  it  consisted 


was  with  difficulty  maintained  above  the 

level    of    earthly    heroism.       Life    was 

regarded  as  a  thing  practi- 

Predominance  ' 

ofreaiismand      cal  m  the  last  degree.       It 

practicality.  , 

was  an  estate  to  be  en- 
joyed. If  the  primitive  German  could 
have  been  brought  to  an  understanding     of  burial  or  burning.       When  eminent 

chiefs  died  or  were 
slain  in  battle,  their 
bodies  were  burned 
with  some  particu- 
lar kinds  of  wood ; 
but  there  was  no 
heaping  of  the  gar- 
ments of  the  dead 
upon  the  funeral 
pyre,  no  scattering 
of  perfumes  in  the 
flames.  Sometimes 
the  armor  of  the 
dead  warrior  was 
burned  with  his 
body.  Sometimes 
his  horse  was  of- 
fered as  a  gift  in 
the  flames.  The 
tomb  was  simply 
a  mound  of  earth, 
soon  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  plain 
or  woodland.  It 
was  regarded  as  a 
weakness  to  ex- 
press great  sorrow 
for  the  dead.  The 
women  were  per- 
mitted to  indulge 
in  tears  and  lam- 
entations, but  for 
no  long  time.  The 
theory  of  the  men 
was  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  dead  should    be   Funeral  meth- 


lAL  OF  A   Sl'KVIAN"  WARRIOR. 
Prawn  bv  H.  Leutermann. 


of  what  was  meant  by  life  as  a  pre- 
paratory  stage  of  discipline  for  some 
other  condition  which  he  had  not  seen, 
he    would    have    lausrhed    aloud    at    the 


remembered  and  imitated,  ^entsofthe'" 

but  that  no  unmanly  sorrow,  Germans. 

no  vain  expression  of  regret  should  be 
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commercial 
spirit  in  the  an- 
cient race. 


indulged  in  for  the  necessary  departure 
of  friends  or  ancestors. 

Another  evidence  of   the  absence  of 
the  commercial  instinct  among  the  Ger- 
Absenceofthe     manic  nations  is  found  in 
the  feebleness  and  primi- 
tive character  of  all  trade 
among  them.     There  was  in  the  earliest 
time     no     com- 
merce at  all  ex- 
cept   by  barter. 
Everything  was 
exchanged  in 
kind — one  piece 
of   property 
merely  swapped 
for   another 
which  was  reck- 
oned    of     equal 
value.        Money 
was  scarcely 
known    among 
the  Germanraces 
when     the     Ro- 
mans first  knew 
them,     and    the 
introduction     of 
money      was 
looked  upon  with 
some    suspicion. 
The  Ger ma  n 
mind    did    not 
readily       appre- 
hend the   "dol- 
lar of   account." 
The  specie  value 
of   coin  they 
better     under- 
stood,   and    they    came   at    length    to 
know  the  pure  from  the  alloyed  coins 
in     circulation      among     the     Romans. 
Such    a    process    as    dealing  in    money 
was  unknown.     If  money  or  any  other 
property  were  loaned,    it  was  with   the 
understanding    that     the    same    would 
be  returned  in  kind,  or  at  most  in  equiv- 


alent value.  The  taking  of  interest 
was  a  process  with  which  the  people- 
were  totally  unacquainted,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  Germanic  nature  woidd 
have  rejected  all  usurious  usage  as 
impolitic  and  dishonest. 

We   have   spoken  of   the  manner  in 
which    the    lands  were  divided  out    by 


WORKSHOP   OF   A   GERMAN   ARMORER. 
From  a  wood  cut  by  Hans  Burgkmair. 


the  chieftains  among  the  warriors.   Such 
division  was  the  beginning  of  the  two- 
fold  method  by  which  land-  Evolution  of 
ed  property  in  after  times  a«°diai  title ; 

r       L         J  from  God  and 

was  held.       The  principle  from  the  sun." 
of  hereditary   right  was  acknowledged 
among  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  led  at 
length  to  the  transmission  of  real  prop- 
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erty  from  father  to  son. 
pened    that     hereditary, 


It  thus  hap- 
or     freehold, 


GERMAN    WORKMANSHIP   OF  THE   TENTH   CENTURY — 

IVORY    PLATE   FOR    BOOK   COVER. 

Carved  by  the  Abbot  Tutilo. 

estates   came    into  possession    of    many 
German  families.     To   these  properties 


the  name  of  allod  was  given,  and  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  high  honor  to  possess 
such  freehold  lands.  In  course  of  time 
the  German  freeholder — after  the  hunt- 
ing life  had  given  place  to  settled  pur- 
suits— was  strongly  attached  to  his 
allodial  possessions.  Generally  the  orig- 
inal title  by  conquest  or  gift  was  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  barbarism ;  but  the  long 
transmissions  from  father  to  son  had 
made  good  any  defect  in  title.  The 
German  freeholders  were  accustomed  to 
say  that  their  allodial  lands  were  re- 
ceived "from  God  and  from  the  sun." 

The  multitude  of  these  sonnenlehen,  or 
freehold,  estates  in  Germany  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  kept  the  people 
apart  and  prevented  their  aggregations 
in  cities.  Each  man  built  The  German 
his  house  on  his  own  free-  SSli, 
hold.  It  was  an  Aryan  ofboundaries. 
abode  in  every  particular,  constructed  of 
wood,  consisting  generally  of  one  large 
apartment,  called  the  hall,  or  saal.  In 
the  center  of  this  was  the  hearth,  and 
here  the  German  wife  had  her  seat  and 
her  dominion.  Round  about  was  a  gar- 
den, a  cornfield,  perhaps  a  meadow. 
The  boundaries  of  the  estate  were 
marked  with  stones  and  trees.  One  of 
the  odd  German  customs  was  to  assem- 
ble the  children  of  the  neighborhood  on 
the  occasion  of  establishing  a  land  bound- 
ary, and  of  boxing  their  ears,  under  the 
belief  that  by  the  infliction  of  the  pain 
memory  would  be  more  tenacious  in 
recalling  the  place  where  the  stone  was 
set  up  or  the  tree  notched  to  indicate  the 
boundary. 

When  an  allod,  or  freehold  estate,  had 
once  been  acquired,  it  could  not  be  alien- 
ated   without    the    consent         .    .  „    M 

The  freeholds  of 

of  the  whole  family.     The  the  people  might 

,   .  .,  t         ,   .    ,       .,  not  be  alienated. 

king  could  not  take  it  away. 
The  freeholder  was  himself  a  king  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  estate.     Though  the 
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settled  German  no  longer  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  though  he  had  surren- 
dered his  barbarian  license  and  had  be- 
come a  householder,  he  nevertheless 
sought  and  found  compensation  by  claim- 
ing a  complete  prerogative  on  his  own 
land.  Within  his  boundary  his  person 
was  inviolate ;  so  also  the  guest  that 
was  in  his  house.  The  German  home 
became  a  fortress.  Not,  indeed,  that  it 
was  a  fortified  place,  but  it  was  girt 
around  with  prerogative  and  right. 
Here  it  was  that  those  principles  and 
theories  of  inviolability  of  a  man's 
home  which  have  entered  so  largely 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  Teu- 
tonic races  had  their  origin.  Here  it 
was  first  said  that  every  man's  house  is 
his  castle.  Here,  also,  the  principle 
came  to  be  recognized  of  a  male  descent 
from  father  to  son — of  that  Salic  princi- 
ple which  transmitted  landed  property 
in  the  male  line  exclusively,  as  best  pre- 
servative of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
character  of  the  race. 

The  German  family  in  the  epoch  here 
described  was  called  a  sippc,  and  the 
general  condition  was  sippschaft,  or  mag- 
Constitution        schaft.     The  family  had  a 

ES^fSETch*.  rather  broad  construction, 
man  family.  though  all  the  members 
must  be  of  a  common  blood.  It  was  di- 
vided into  kinsmen,  called  schwertmagen, 
M.— Vol.  2—42 


who  were  the  warriors ;  and  kinswomen, 
called  spillmagen,  who  were  expected  to 
perform  all  household  duties,  especially 
the  work  of  spinning.  Sometimes  art 
work  was  attempted,  and  we  have  exam- 
ples of  not  inelegant  ivory  carving  exe- 
cuted by  ancient  German  artists.  Of 
the  whole  group,  the  father,  as  the 
legal  head,  was  called  the  Mund,  the 
mouth,  for  he  spoke  for  all,  the  slaves 
included.  The  tie  which  bound  the 
members  of  the  family  to  him  was  called 
the  bann.  All  the  kinsmen  were  under 
the  bann  of  the  father.  If  any  member 
of  the  family  entered  foreign  service  or 
married,  he  became  what  was  called 
mundig,  or  selbsmundig.  That  is,  he 
spoke  for  himself  henceforth,  and  was 
independent.  On  going  forth  he  re- 
ceived a  certain  property,  which  was 
called  his  abbaii,  or  appanage.  Those  who 
continued  unmarried  remained  under 
the  bann  of  the  father.  They  might  not 
leave  his  home  or  estate  without  his  per- 
mission. One  who  to  old  age  thus  re- 
mained under  the  paternal  bann  was 
said  to  be  a  hagestolzer;  that  is,  one 
who  had  become  proud  {stole)  of  the 
hedge  {hag);  that  is,  a  bachelor.  Thus* 
is  revealed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  German  household 
the  history  of  its  organization  and  pe- 
culiar character. 
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Chapter  LXXXII.-Spirit  ok  War. 


the  predatory 
life  may  sustain 
itself. 


|T  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  ethnological  arid 
historical  inquiry  that 
much  of  the  language 
employed,  though 
properly  expressed, 
conveys  a  modern 
rather  than  an  ancient  thought.  The 
reader  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to 
In  what  manner  get  the  proper  linguistic 
and  historical  perspective. 
He  must  acquaint  himself 
with  the  ancient  facts  to  which  modern 
phraseology  is  applied.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  saying  that  the  principal  bus- 
iness of  the  Germanic  peoples  was  war. 
How  could  war  be  the  principal  business 
of  any  tribe  or  nation?  Very  easily, 
when  we  consider  the  whole  environ- 
ment. The  predatory  life  is  capable  of 
sustaining  itself  by  what  it  preys  on. 
From  remote  antiquity  most  members  of 
the  human  kind  have  been  sufficiently 
provident  to  gather  round  their  huts  a 
certain  amount  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Every  tribe  has  in  the  aggregate 
a  considerable  sum  of  property.  In  bar- 
barous ages,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leading 
value  of  a  tribe  is  in  its  flocks  and  herds. 
It  is  thus  possible  for  one  tribe  to  fall 
upon  another  in  war  and  take  away  its 
property.  The  vanquished  people  are  in 
part  destroyed,  some  by  actual  violence, 
others  by  starvation.  But  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  life  to  revive.  It  is  also  a  law 
of  the  natural  world  that  the  more 
life  is  crowded  to  the  wall,  the  more 
vigorous  is  the  reviving  impulse.  When 
a  race  of  animals  is  pressed  to  the  very 
verge  of  extinction,  the  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion is  increased  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency. 


Among  the  tribes  of  men  it  is  the 
same.  War  always  repairs  its  own  dam- 
ages.    The  history  of  mod- 

War  destroys 
em  warfare  proves  COnclU-    and  nature  re- 
ij-i.ii.  •       pairs  the  waste. 

sively  that  the  vacuum  m 
the  population  is  supplied  immediately 
by  a  natural  law  of  increase.  This  is 
true  of  the  barbarous  as  well  as  of  the 
civilized  condition.  It  was  thus  possible 
for  the  ancient  races  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  paradox  of  destruction. 
The  ancient  Germans  were  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  this  principle  and  its 
workings.  They  made  war  perpetually 
on  their  neighbors.  They  ravaged  and 
killed  and  took  captive  both  man  and 
beast.  But  around  all  the  selvage  of 
Germania  the  wounds  of  battle  healed 
as  soon  as  they  were  made ;  and  the  con- 
dition for  new  campaigns  was  at  once 
prepared.  We  have  seen  something  of 
this  in  the  aboriginal  tribe  life  of  North 
America.  The  Indians  were  almost  con- 
tinually at  war,  but  never  reached  exter- 
mination. 

The  military  life  was  so  predominant 
among  the  Teutonic  races  as  to  give 
character  to  all  the  aspects  The  king  a  su- 
of  society.  The  king  of  £^rc**TS 
the  nation  was  simply  a  election, 
military  chieftain  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
He  differed  in  no  essential  particular 
from  the  petty  chief  who  commanded  a 
clan.  He  was  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  German  warriors.  When  a 
campaign  was  to  be  undertaken,  the  chief 
who  had  shown  himself  valorous  and 
able  to  conduct  an  expedition  was  lifted 
by  the  freemen  on  their  shields.  That 
was  his  election.  The  king  was  chosen 
in  precisely  the  same  way  by  the  chiefs. 
The  king  was  the  chieftain  of  the  na- 
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tion,  as  the  chieftain  was  the  king  of  a 
tribe. 

Among  no  other  people  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  was  the  fact  of  gov- 
ernment in  peace  so  nearly  a  myth.  It 
consisted  of  nothing.  Caesar  declares  in 
so  many  words 
that  they  had  no 
civil  m  a  g  i  s  - 
trates,  or  at  least 
no  common 
magistracy. 
This  fact  is  of 
the  greatest 
philosophical 
importance  in 
the  considera- 
tion of  the  gen- 
eral question  of 
civil  govern- 
ment. Whether 
government  is  a 
large  fact  or  a 
small  fact  in  the 
destiny  of  na- 
tions may  turn 
upon  data,  of 
which  the  Ger- 
mans must  fur- 
nish many.  The 
race  has  always 
had  a  repug- 
nance to  much 
government. 
Instead  of  con- 
sidering it  a  vast 


eminent  in  peace  consisted  of  the  slight- 
est possible  bond,  resting  lightly  as  a 
gossamer  upon  the  individual  life.  "We 
have  seen  the  perpetuation  of  the  same 
idea  among  our  own  barbarian  ancestry. 
The    Anglo-Saxons  in    Britain   adopted 


organism,  press- 
ing  like  the 
weight  of  moun- 


GERMAN    VILLAGE   ATTACKED    BY    FREEBOOTERS 
From  a  cut  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


tains    upon     all 

parts  of  society,  holding  everything  in 
On  the  Teutonic  form  with  rigor  and  sever- 
^tTuTsTt  fy  and  in  turn  sucking 
lightly.  Up(  'by  administrative  proc- 

esses, the  resources  of  the  national 
life,   the  German  theory  was  that  gov- 


and  promoted  the  principle  of  little  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  a  maxim  with  them, 
as  it  has  been  with  their  civilized  descend- 
ants, that  the  man  who  speaks  English 
does  best  in  the  world  when  he  is  least 
sroverned. 
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Tacitus  has  given  us  a  description  of 
the  German  battle.     The  offensive  and 


MAIL  OF  CIMBRIAN  WARRIOR. 
From  the  original  in  museum  of  Vienna. 

defensive  weaponry  consisted  mostly  of 
a   shield,    a   spear,   and  a  short  sword. 


The  manufacture  of  iron  weapons  was 
but  little  understood.  The  refractory 
nature  of  iron  ore  was  too  „ 

weaponry  and 
milch  for  the  skill  of  the  war  method  of 
„  .  ...  T,     ,   .  the  Germans. 

Germanic  smiths.  But  iron 
weapons  were  used ;  at  least  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  weapons,  such  as  lance- 
heads  and  sword  blades,  Avere  made  of 
this  metal.  The  cavalry  had  only  the 
spear  and  the  shield.  The  German 
spear  was  of  the  intermediate  character 
between  the  javelin  and  the  long  spear 
of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  It 
might  be  used  in  the  hand-to-hand 
encounter  or  be  hurled  as  a  missile 
against  the  enemy.  The  bodies  of  the 
soldiers  in  battle  were  little  protected. 
The  Roman  historian  says,  indeed,  that 
they  were  either  naked  or  but  lightly 
covered  with  a  small  mantle.  Only 
their  shields  were  richly  ornamented 
with  decorations  and  choice  colors. 

Plutarch  has,  in  his  Life  of  Marius, 
described  the  arms  and  equipage  of  the 
Cimbri,  one  of  the  Ger-  piutarchde- 
manic  nations.  He  speaks  ^^er 
of  helmets  which  the  bar-  °f  fighting, 
barians  wore,  made  in  representation  of 
heads  of  wild  beasts,  and  also  alleges 
that  the  warriors  were  covered  with  iron 
coats  of  mail.  "  They  carried,"  says 
he,  "white,  glittering  shields.  Each 
had  a  battle-ax,  and  in  close  fight  they 
used  large,  heavy  swords."  This 
description  must  have  been  of  the  chief- 
tains rather  than  of  the  common  war- 
riors, else  we  might  conclude  that  Plu- 
tarch had  substituted  an  imaginary  sketch 
for  a  real  delineation. 

In  the  cavalry  service  the  evolutions 
were  comparatively  simple.     The  prin- 
ciple movements  were  the  Tactics  of  the 
j- j  _i i 

sacredness  of 

The  the  shield, 
array   was    close,    and    the   aim   was  to 
swreep  away  the  enemy  as  much  by  the 


direct  forward  charge  and  x 
the  wheel  to  the  right. 
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impact  of  the  body  as  by  fight.  Each 
district  had  its  own  soldiery.  The  war- 
riors were  arranged  by  hundreds,  and 
each  company  was  distinguished  by  the 
home  name  of  the  tribe  from  which  it 
was  drawn.  The  honor  in  which  this 
name  was  held  was  increased  by  victory 
or  sullied  by  defeat.  Tacitus  describes 
the  German  battle-line  as  arranged  in 
wedges.  The  principal  stratagem  was 
that  of  pretended  retreat,  which  was 
meant  to  draw  the  enemy  in  pursuit, 
whereupon  the  Germans  would 
suddenly  rally  with  extreme 
audacity.  As  among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  reckoned  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  lose  the 
shield.  To  yield  it  up  in  battle, 
to  permit  the  enemy  in  any  way 
to  possess  himself  of  this  great 
badge  of  the  warrior,  was  con- 
sidered ignominious  in  the  last 
degree.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  German  soldiers, 
who  had  in  the  milie  of  battle 
lost  their  shields  and  were  un- 
able after  the  fight  to  recover 
them,  to  commit  suicide  rather 
than  suffer  the  infamy  of  re- 
turning defenseless  to  their 
friends. 

Cassar  gives  an  account  of  the  leading 

peculiarity    of   the    German    battle-line 

and    method   of   fight.     It 

Equalization  of  , 

the  horse  and  the  was  the  equalization  of  the 

foot  in  battle.         r  i    i.1        1  •  1 

foot  and  the  horse  in  such 
way  that  each  might  support  the  other 
in  the  conflict.  Among  other  nations 
the  rapidity  with  which  cavalry  evolu- 
tions were  performed  would  preclude 
the  association  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
service.  But  such  was  the  exceeding 
swiftness  of  the  German  warriors,  that 
they  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  their 
place  by  the  side  of  the  cavalry  in  full 
charge.     Caesar  has  the  following  par- 


agraph   descriptive    of    this  method   of 
fight: 

"  There  was  also  this  method  of  battle 
in  which  the  Germans  trained  them- 
selves :  there  were  six  thousand  cavalry 
and  the  same  number  of  infantry,  most 
swift  of  foot  and  brave,  whom  the  horse- 
men had  chosen,  one  by  one,  with  a  view 
to  their  own  protection.  By  the  side  of 
these  they  remain  in  the  battle,  and  to 
these  the  horsemen  betake  themselves 
from  the  fight.    These,  if  the  cavalry  be 


GERMAN  CAVALRY. 
From  the  Column  of  Antoninus. 

hard  pressed,  join  them  in  the  combat. 
If  any  fall,  wounded,  from  their  horses, 
they  are  covered  by  their  foot  compan- 
ions. In  advancing  and  retreating,  even 
to  considerable  distances,  such  agility 
have  these  warriors  acquired  by  exercise 
that,  supporting  themselves  by  the 
manes  of  the  horses,  they  keep  pace 
with  them  in  the  field." 

German  warfare,  such  as  it  was  during 
the  first  five  centuries  of  our  offensiveand 
era,  may  be  considered  un-  ££■£££ 

der   the    two  aspects    of   of-    manwar. 

fensive  and  defensive.  On  some  occa- 
sions the  warriors  went  forth  on  expedi- 
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tions  against  their  neighbors,  even  the 
Romans,  and  attacked  them,  generally 
achieving  victory   and    bearing  off    the 


GERMAN    FORAY    INTO     ROMAN    SETTLEMENT, 


spoil.  In  rarer  instances  Germania  was 
invaded.  The  aggressions  of  the  race 
upon  the  Roman  empire  provoked  at- 
tacks not  a  few  of  the  imperial  legions. 


For  several  centuries  there  was  hardly 
ever  a  condition  of  peace  along  the  fron- 
tier. The  Romans  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the 
German  tactic-sand 
their  ethics  and 
management  of 
war.  The  Germans 
also  learned  all 
that  the  empire 
had  to  teach  in 
its  dealings  with 
enemies.  We  first 
see  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  situation 
on  the  occasion  of 
Caesar's  invasion 
of  Gaul.  The  na- 
tions defended 
themselves  by  fall- 
ing back  before 
the  Roman  ad- 
vance and  fixing 
their  armies  in 
some  place  defen- 
sible by  nature.  It 
must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  only 
the  warriors  but 
all  the  people  of 
the  tribe  were  ag- 
gregated in  these 
situations.  The 
old  and  decrepit 
were  there,  the 
women  and  the 
children.  The 
same  condition  of 
affairs  reappeared 
in  the  German 
campaigns.  The 
battle  was  not  only 
with  the  warriors  who  formed  a  pha- 
lanx in  front  of  the  families  and  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  or  perhaps  Avere 
arranged   around  the  women  and  chil- 
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dren  and  wagons,  but  rather  with  the 
nation  itself.  Everything  was  staked 
on  the  hazard  of  battle. 

These    circumstanees    added    to   the 

fierceness  of  the  conflict.     The  warriors 

were  inspired  to  extraordi- 

The  effigies,  or 

standard ;  sing-  nary  bravery  by  the  pres- 
mgo      e  paean.  ence  Q£   everything  which 

could  move  strong  men  to  heroic  action. 
In  the  first  place  there  were  their  stand- 
ards.     It  is  not   known  precisely  what 


head,  or  some  other  effigy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  tribe  as  a  symbol. 

The  German  warriors  as  they  went 
into  the  fight  sang  paeans  and  battle 
.songs.  All  of  the  Aryan  races  have 
had  this  habit.  The  old  German 
strophes  referred  in  their  subject-mat- 
ter to  the  valor  and  victories  of  the 
fathers  of  the  race.  It  is  said  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  that  the  sound  of  a  German 
battle  hymn  was  terrific,  not  better  cal- 


GERMAN  WOMEN  DEFENDING  THEIR  WAGON  CASTLES.— Drawn  by  Ehrhardt. 


the  effigies,  or  standard,  of  a  German  war 
party  was.  Some  have  thought  that  it 
was  an  image  of  some  deity  borne  aloft, 
but  this  is  probably  incorrect.  The  shaft 
of  the  standard  was  cut  from  the  sacred 
woods,  and  had  a  mythical  signification 
as  being  a  growth  from  the  shrine  of  the 
national  superstitions.  It  is  likely  that 
the  effigies  proper  on  the  top  of  the  shaft 
was  some  emblem,  like  the  totem  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  It  may  have 
been  a  bird  or  beast,  a  figure  of  a  bison's 


culated  to  fire  the  wild  warriors  to  feroc- 
ity than  to  strike  terror  into  their  ene- 
mies. The  barbarians  in  singing  their 
war  hymns  had  a  way  of  putting  their 
mouths  into  the  hollow  of  their  shields, 
thus  causing  the  song  to  roar  like  thun- 
der in  the  horizon. 

But  the  great  inspiring  circumstance 
of  the  German  battle  was  the  presence 
of  the  women.  Sometimes  they  partici- 
pated in  the  actual  fight.  On  many 
fields    the    Romans,    after    the   battle, 
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found  dead  women  along  with  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  gashed  to  death  in 
Presence  and  the  conflict,  grasping  the 
^rane™n  sameweaponswhichthesol- 
in  battle.  diers  held,  and  wearing  on 

their  resolute  features  the  same  scowl  of 
defiance.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  women  remained,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  rear  of  the  men  or  in  the   center 


the  rude  arts  which  they  understood.  It 
is  said  by  the  Romans  that  no  faintheart- 
edness was  seen  among  these  barbarian 
heroines  in  the  bloody  war  business  of 
the  field.  They  shouted  their  husbands 
back  to  battle.  They  ran  with  dishev- 
eled hair  along  the  lines,  flinging  their 
hands  and  shrieking  their  approval  of 
the  heroic  charge  or  their  contempt  of 


GERMAN  VICTORS  AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  CAPITOL.— Drawn  by  Herman  Vogel. 


of  the  camp,  but  in  plain  view  of  the 
battle.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
German  soldiers  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  wounded  and  slain  while  the  fight 
was  on.  Every  man  must  care  for  himself 
as  best  he  could.  Those,  however,  who 
received  wounds  and  were  still  able  to  re- 
main afoot  fell  back,  if  the  injury  was 
alarming,  to  the  women,  who  acted  as 
surgeons.  The  latter  sought  out  the  in- 
juries which  the  men  most  dear  to  them 
had  received,  and  bound  them  up  with 


the  retreat.  Little  wonder  that  the 
German  warrior,  entertaining  such  sen- 
timents as  constituted  the  body  of  his 
hopes  and  purposes,  should  prefer  under 
such  circumstances  to  die  in  the  front 
line,  under  his  shield  and  the  thrust  of 
the  Roman  sword,  rather  than  give  an 
inch  to  the  enemies  of  his  race,  who  in 
case  of  victory  were  certain  to  capture 
and  despoil  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
with  a  wild  and  indescribable  ferocit\ 
We  may  note  among  the  great  barba- 
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rian  nations  of  Germania  the  presence 
and  prevalence  of  what  h  priori  might  not 
Prevalence  of  have  been  expected ;  that  is, 
f„Utw7a:rs°onf  a  powerful  public  opinion, 
the  race.  Tt  js  doubtful  whether,  on 

the  whole,  that  intangible  and  frequently- 
prevailing  factor  in  the  course  and  ac- 
tion of  modern  nations  which  we  call 
public  opinion  is  relatively  more  strong 
at  the  present  time  than  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era  among  the 


and  the  earth  in  this  case  stands  for  the 
people. 

The  officers  of  the   German  race  un- 
derstood full  well  the  relations  existing 

between       themselves     and    Prerogative  and 

thosewhomtheygoverned,  ^Ta^ngl 
or  rather  led,  in  war  and  and  leaders. 
peace.      The    German  priests  were  the 
most  arbitrary  and  independent  class  of 
officers.     To  them  in  general  the  matter 
of    punishments    was    relegated.       But 


WOMEN  OF  THE  CIMBRI  IN  BATTLE.— Drawn  by  Ehrhardt. 


rude  peoples  beyond  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine.  We  have  seen  how  little 
these  races  were  governed ;  how  slightly 
they  were  restrained  by  those  artificial 
regulations  which  in  the  aggregate  make 
up  the  fact  called  government.  And 
yet  their  customs  and  usages  prevailed 
over  all  irregularity.  Customs  and 
usages  are  the  product  of  public  opinion. 
They  are  not  made,  but  are  the  result  of 
growth.     They  spring  from   the  earth ; 


the  secular  officers  and  military  leaders 
were  under  the  prevailing  check  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  was  never  a  time 
when  the  German  warrior,  individual 
and  obscure  though  he  were,  lost  h\t 
voice,  or,  to  express  it  in  the  German 
sense,  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  measure 
mitndig — independent.  The  Romans 
were  at  first  puzzled  to  understand  these 
peculiarities  of  the  German  race.  Caesar 
in  his  first  negotiations  with  the  Gaulish 
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and  German  kings  beyond  the  Alps 
doubled  their  sincerity.  He  believed 
them  treacherous  and  perfidious  when 
they  endeavored  to  explain   to  him  the 


THE    NORSE    MYTH — OSERICH    AND    ODA. 

usages  of  their  people  and  their  own  re- 
lation in  the  government.  The  example 
of  Ambiorix,  leader  of  that  Low  Ger- 
man nation  called  the  Eburones.    may 


well  be  cited  as  an  example.  He  told 
Caesar  in  the  conference  that  he,  as  king 
of  his  nation,  had  no  more  power  over 
them  to  command  them  and  lead  them  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  than 
had  they  over  him.  Snor- 
ri-Sturluson,  the  celebrated 
Icelandic  historian,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  gives  an 
account  of  one  of  the  old 
kings  of  Sweden  who  was 
compelled  by  the  popular 
assembly  to  give  up  a  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  a  neighboring  nation 
because  of  its  injustice ! 
"When  he  was  disposed  to 
stand  out  against  the  will 
of  his  people,  they  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  head- 
long into  a  morass,  ' '  wlicre 
many  of  his  predecessors 
Iiad  already  perished,"  if  he 
did  not  yield  to  their 
wishes  and  decision !  It 
was  only  the  repetition  at 
a  later  age  of  the  im- 
memorial sentiment  and 
manner  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic race.  That  race, 
though  it  has  been  submitted  to  mani- 
fold despotisms,  has  always  required 
the  ruler  to  be  one  of  the  people — a 
German. 
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E  may  now  properly 
approach  the  subject 
of  German  s  u  p  e  r- 
stitions.  What,  in  the 
first  place,  is  a  super- 
stition ?  The  word  has 
gone  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  modern  peoples,  and  is  much  used 
for  a  certain  kind  of  belief  and  practice. 
There  are  those  who  would  widen  the 
sense  of  the  word  to  include  all  forms 
of  belief  which  are  based  on  evidences 
not  demonstrable  to  the  senses.  To  be- 
lieve what  may  be  seen  and  no  more  is 
in  this  case  the  criterion,  and  all  beyond 
Nature  and  this  is  called  superstition. 

ffiSEStod  At  the  other  extreme  the 
superstition.  definition  of  the  word  is 
narrowed  so  that  it  shall  signify  only 
such  idle  conceits  and  concej)ts  as  are 
manifestly  against  the  action  of  natural 
law.  Between  these  two  far-apart  limits 
the  word  superstition  expresses  the 
varying  degrees  of  belief  in  extra- 
natural  agencies,  and  the  acceptance  of 
irrational  traditions,  as  against  the  facts 
which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  and 
the  known  laws  of  phenomena  operating 
in  the  natural  world.  The  latter  is  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  is  in 
this  meaning  that  we  use  the  word  in 
its  application  to  the  beliefs  and  usages 
of  the  Germanic  nations. 

They  were  in  a  great  degree  given  up 
to  superstitions.  The  Germanic  mind 
The  German  has  from  the  first  been 
C-rS"  daunted  with  many  forms 
beliefs.  0f    belief,    the    origin    of 

which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and 
the  presence  of  which  in  a  mind  so 
highly  developed  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind. 


One  thing  we  may  clearly  perceive,  and 
that  is  that  the  superstitions  of  every 
people  are  in  the  last  analysis  closely 
associated  with  those  forms  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  that  have 
been  most  constantly  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  people  in  its  barbarian  and  plastic 
stages  of  growth.  One  may  easily  per- 
ceive the  operation  of  this  law  among 
the  ancient  Germans. 

One  of  the  leading  forms  of  the 
superstition  of  the  race  had  respect  to 
divination.  The  method  Manner  of  divi- 
of  conducting  this  art  was  "^°sna^th  the 
by  the  use  of  switches  switches, 
or  twigs  cut  from  fruit  trees.  The  be- 
lief in  the  significance  of  such  omens  as 
could  be  discovered  in  the  arrangement 
and  manipulation  of  the  twigs  and  in 
the  significance  of  lots  was  universal. 
Public  and  private  matters  were  deter- 
mined by  the  meaning  of  the  twigs.  If 
the  question  were  a  public  one,  the 
priest  of  the  canton  performed  the  cere- 
mony. If  it  were  private,  the  house-  ■ 
holder  conducted  the  divination.  The 
twigs  were  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
thrown  into  a  heap  upon  a  white  gar- 
ment. Then  the  priest  or  the  houseman 
prayed  to  the  gods  and  took  thrice  from 
the  heap  pieces  of  the  twigs.  These 
were  distinguished  by  certain  marks,' 
and  the  meaning  of  the  marks  gave  the 
answer  to  the  pending  question. 

If  the  divination  were  unfavorable,  it 
might  not  be  renewed  within  a  certain 
period,  either  a  day,  a  week, 

j.1  tc  c  11         Augury  from 

or  a  month.     It  favorable,  superstition  of 

■  ■  .1  r     ,-,        the  white  horse. 

it  was  the  custom   of   the 

people  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  by 

1  Perhaps  it  was  the  buds  on  the  twigs,  their  num- 
ber and  relation,  that  gave  the  significance. 
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following  it  up  with  other  omens.  We 
thus  see  that  the  first  appeal  of  Germanic 
superstition  was  to  the  twig  of  the  tree. 
The  second  appeal  was  in  the  form  of 
augury,  caught  from  the  cries  and  flight 
of  birds.  The  people  also  relied  great- 
ly upon  omens  and  presages  taken 
from  the  horse.  A  white  horse  was 
regarded  with  superstitious  respect.     It 


GERMAN  SUPERSTITION' — WITCHES  BREWING  A  CHARM. 
After  a  wood  cut  in  Ulrich's  Witches^  Augsburg,  1508. 

was  the  custom  that  such  an  animal 
should  be  pastured  at  the  public  expense ; 
that  he  should  run  free  in  the  sacred 
woods  and  groves,  and  should  never  be 
subjected  to  toil  or  rough  usage.  The 
priests  were  wont  to  harness  white 
horses  to  their  chariots.  The  kings 
also  were  drawn  on  their  missions  by 
white  steeds.     The  conduct  of  the  ani- 


mals was  closely  observed  and  inter- 
preted. Did  they  start  at  an  object  or 
snort  or  neigh,  the  principles  of  augury 
were  applied  and  a  meaning  deduced. 
The  German  priests  were  held  to  have 
the  lore  of  the  gods  as  it  respected  the 
conduct  of  the  animal,  and,  as  Tacitus 
says,  to  be  "privy  to  the  divine  will." 
There  was  another  form  of  divination 
which  involved  the  fight  to  the  uttermost 
of  a  prisoner  taken  in  war  with  a 
German  soldier  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Each  must  meet  the  other  with  the 
weapons  which  were  carried  by  his  own 
people.  The  result  of  the  battle  was 
significant  of  larger  events. 

The  German  mind  looking  forth  on 
nature  was  cause-seeking  to  a  high  de- 
gree ;    but   it  was    exceed- 

.  ...  The  Germanic 

mgly  Weak  in  following  race  substitutes 
,  -,        1  r       1  ■        l°re  for  science. 

the  laws  of  phenomena,  m 
discovering  the  order  and  sequence  of 
facts.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  prolific 
in  conceits,  falling  easily  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  assigning  causative  influ- 
ences to  merely  associated  facts.  ( )ut 
of  these  dispositions  a  vast  and  curious 
lore  was  oriQ-inated  among  the  Germanic 
nations,  and  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Perhaps  no  other  people  in 
the  world  have  been  so  addicted  in  all 
ages  to  ascribing  irrational  and  impos- 
sible causes  for  the  common  occurrences 
of  life.  The  ancient  Germans  invented 
a  lore  for  all  things  and  all  processes. 
The  lore  became  proverbial,  and  was  re- 
peated wdth  the  force  of  authority.  The 
thought  was  filled  with  the  doctrine  of 
signs  and  omens  and  presages  of  coming 
events.  Everything  had  its  sign.  There 
was  one  lore  of  the  weather  and  another 
lore  of  the  seasons ;  there  was  a  lore  of 
disease  and  of  the  cure  of  disease ;  and 
still  another  of  success  and  failure.  The 
days  of  the  week  and  of  the  month  had 
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their  significance.  The  whole  intellec- 
tual life  of  this  free  strong  people  was 
hampered  and  confined  and  weighed 
down  by  a  mass  of  petty  superstitions 
dor  the  like  of  which  we  might  look  in 
vain  among  any  other  ancient  race. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
enumerate   the  forms  and  in- 
flections of  these  superstitious 
beliefs.  Thebod- 

Specific  forms 

of  superstition;      ily    life  Was    pl'O- 

belief  in  signs.  -,    , 

tected  by  carry- 
ing certain  objects  in  the  pock- 
et or  otherwise  about  the  per- 
son. Disease  was  warded  off 
by  the  quill  of  a  bird,  the  bone 
of  an  animal,  or  the  root  of  a 
vegetable.  The  heavens  were 
full  of  signs,  and  all  of  the  af- 
fairs of  life  must  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  their  sig- 
nificance. A  house  might  not 
be  begun  when  the  moon  had 
a  certain  aspect.  The  roof 
would  fail  of  its  purpose 
unless  it  were  laid  under 
the  proper  sign.  Fences  and 
walls  would  sink  into  the  earth 
if  the  moon  were  inauspicious. 
Plants  would  not  grow  to  per- 
fection unless  the  day  of  the 
sowing  were  selected  by  the 
calendar.  The  fruits  of  the 
field  would  blast  unless  the 
sign-scheme  had  been  fol- 
lowed when  the  seeds  were 
scattered.  A  wound  was  dan- 
gerous or  harmless  as  it  was 
inflicted  in  the  dark  or  the  light  of  the 
moon,  or  when  the  "sign"  was  in  the 
heart  or  the  feet. 

The  actions  of  all  animals  were  sio-nifi- 
cant.  The  secret  things  were  expressed 
in  the  cry  of  a  cat  or  the  howling  of  the 
house  dog.  Pigs  were  in  their  actions 
one  of   the  highest  expressions  of   the 


laws  of  nature.  Ground  hogs  and  foxes 
were  the  meteorologists  of  the  race. 
The  course  of  running  water  far  under 
ground  could  be  discovered  by  a  switch 
of  witch  hazel  or  of  the  peach  tree,  held 
in  the  hand  of  one  whom  nature  favored 


'/ 
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in  this  particular.     A  volume  might  not 
suffice  to  elaborate,  even  by  titles,  the 
endless  catalogues  of  super-  supposed  signi- 
stitious  beliefs   and    prac-  flcfnce  of  *he  . 

.r  actions  and  cries 

tices  to  which  the  ancient  of  animals. 
Germans  were  addicted ;   and  the  reader 
need  not  be  told  to  how  great  an  extent 
such  beliefs  and  practices  have  flowed 
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down  with  the  blood  of  every  Teutonic 
people,  have  mingled  in  the  life  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  present  time,  and 
have  tended  to  combine  in  the  same 
r 
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mind  the  absurdities  and  superstitions 
of  the  ancient  world  with  the  highest 
concepts  of  scientific  regularity.  It  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
intellectual  paradoxes  of  the  present 
time — greatness  and  weakness,  wisdom 


and  folly  combined  in  the  same  mind — - 
must  be  referred  for  their  origin  and 
explanation. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  well 
advance  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Ger- 
man concept  of  imi- 
versal  nature.  It  was 
anciently  a  mythol- 
ogy, after  the  same 
manner  with  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  And  it  may 
be  freely  confessed 
that  the  mythological 
beliefs  of  the  German 
nations  have  been  un- 
seated from  the  hu- 
man mind  with  ex- 
treme difficulty. 
Their  notions  of  the 
natural  world,  of  the 
universe,  of  its  divi- 
sion into  realms  and 
powers,  have  been  as 
persistent  as  the  other 
qualities  of  the  race. 
Not  devoid  of  poetry 
either  was  the  view  of 
the  German  barba- 
rians relative  to  the 
aspects,  the  processes, 
the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  visible  "na- 
ture. Some  have 
thought  that  they 
have  discovered  in 
the  sacred  books  of 
the  Edda  a  purer  and 
loftier  concept  of  na- 
ture and  the  governing  forces  of  the 
material      universe       than  Germanic  con- 

1  xi  ~    cept  of  nature 

were  prevalent  among  the  ai£  its  govern. 
Germans  at  the  time  of  their  in§ Iaws- 
first  contact  with  the  southern  peoples. 
Nor   can   it   be   denied   that   there   are 
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glimpses  in  the  Edda  of  some  lofty,  al- 
most monotheistic,  concepts  of  nature 
and  universal  order. 

According  to  these  ancient  books  there 
was  first  of  all  the  Allfadur,  or  in  Old 
German,  the  Allfater;    that  is,  the  All- 
father,    or  Father  of   All. 

Outline  of  the 

Teutonicthe-  It  may  be  believed  that  to 
him  the  primitive  Ger- 
mans, or  at  least  the  Norse  division  of 
the  race,  ascribed  the  attributes  of  crea- 
tion and  preservation.  Close  up  to  this 
high  notion  of  unity  and  power  were  the 
three  Nornen,  corresponding  to  the  Fates 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  It 
was  under  their  immediate  administra- 
tion that  the  affairs  of  gods  and  men 
were  administered  in  this  temporal  state 
called  life.  In  the  beginning  Allfater 
reigned  alone  over  heaven  and  earth. 
But  as  yet  there  was  no  division  of 
things — only  that  condition  of  confusion 
for  which  the  Greeks  invented  the  name 
of  chaos.  Under  the  creative  glance  of 
All  father  the  universe  parted  into  two. 
The  first  division  was  Muspelheim,  that 
is,  the  world  of  light.  The  other  was 
Niflheim,  the  world  of  darkness.  Over 
the  world  of  light  reigned  Surtur,  the 
same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sater;  and 
over  the  world  of  night,  Hela. 

Allfater  decreed  the  mingling  of  these 
two  worlds,  or  of  the  light  and  the  dark- 
ness.    Showers  of  fire  fell 

The  generations 

of  Muspelheim     from  Muspelheim  into  Nifl- 

and  Niflheim.         ■,  -,      ,•.         n      ...        . 

heim,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween fire  and  water  began,  between 
heat  and  cold.  There  was  boiling  and 
fermentation.  Out  of  Niflheim  sprang 
the  giant  Ymer,  the  god  of  brute  force 
and  violence;  and  out  of  Muspelheim 
the  sacred  cow  Audhumla,  the  divinity 
of  nourishment  and  preservation.  Out 
of  Ymer's  feet  issued  a  six-headed  son, 
progenitor  of  the  powers  of  cold  and 
devastation  ;  while  the  sacred  cow,  as  we 


have  seen,  licked  the  good  deity  Buri  out 
of  a  rock  of  salt.  He  was  the  father  of 
Bor,  and  of  him  were  born  the  three 
brothers  Wodin,  Wile,  and  We.  These 
beneficent  giants  slew  the  vile  Ymer,  and 
out  of  his  body  created  the  earth.  Ymer's 
skull  was  used  for  the  vault  of  heaven. 
His  brains  were  the  clouds,  his  hair 
was  the  forest,  his  bones  the  mountains, 
and  his  blood  the  sea.  Such  were  the 
astonishing  imaginations  of  the  ancient 
barbarians  relative  to  the  genesis  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

Thus  while  the  invisible  universe  was, 
in  the  German  mythology,  derived  from 

the     tWO     worlds     of     light   The  visible 

and  darkness,  over  and  be-  ^mY^rfem- 
yond  which  stood  Allfater,  Pire  of  Hela- 
the  visible  universe  was  made  wholly 
out  of  the  body  of  Ymer.  Above  the 
visible  heaven  was  Muspelheim.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  only  glints 
of  light  shooting  down  out  of  Muspel- 
heim through  the  firmament.  On  the 
other  hand,  far  below  the  earth,  was 
Niflheim.  Hela,  that  is,  Hell,  was  its 
king.  Her  abode — for  she  was  woman — 
was  Helheim.  The  myth  was  elaborate. 
The  palace  of  Hela  was  misery.  Her 
table  was  hunger.  Her  servant  was 
delay.  The  threshold  of  the  place  was 
ruin.  Hela  slept  on  a  bed  called  sor- 
row. The  color  of  her  realm  was  decay. 
The  bad  dead,  on  their  going  forth  from 
the  earth,  must  ride  for  nine  nights  to- 
gether through  dolorous  valleys  to  the 
river  Gioll.  Over  this  a  bridge  led  into 
Niflheim.  All  who  had  died  as  cowards 
die  went  this  way  into  the  world  of 
darkness.  Thieves  and  liars  plunged 
down  thither.  In  the  bottom  of  Nifl- 
heim was  a  deep  pit  called  Hvergelmir, 
which  was  built  of  the  heads  of  snakes, 
still  living,  blowing  forth  unceasingly 
their  poisonous  spit  on  the  condemned 
dead  who  wallowed  in  the  bottom.     In 
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course  of  time  out  of  such  materials 
Milton  at  least,  if  not  Dante — son  of  an- 
other race — will  build  with  more  elabo- 
ration, but  not  with  a  profounder  sense 
of  horror,  the  caverns  and  sewers  of  the 
damned. 


THE   GERMAN    MYTH — HELA. 

Between  the  Middle  World  and  Mus- 
pelheim  was  an  intermediate  realm   in- 
habited   by    efood    spirits. 

Myths  of  Lich-  J     &  r 

taiiTieim  and  the  This   was   the    country    of 
Lichtalfheim.       Here    the 
guardian  genii  dwelt.     Here  was  fairy- 
land.    Here  the  Little  Folk  dwelt;  and 


hence  they  came  forth  to  minister  to  the 
children.  The  wood  nymphs  and  the 
water  nymphs  were  called  Nixen,  and 
the  sylphs  were  the  Undinen.  Not 
without  poetry  was  all  this  fiction,  born 
of  the  Teutonic  dreams  and  imagina- 
tion. The  stars  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sparkling 
beams  falling  from  Mus- 
pelheim.  The  sun  was  the 
eye  of  Wodin.  The  Great 
Dipper  was  Wodin's  chariot. 
Day  rode  across  the  heaven 
in  a  car  drawn  by  Skinfaxi, 
in  whom  the  student  will 
recognize  the  shining  Phoe- 
bus Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 
Skinfaxi  had  a  mane  of 
gold ;  that  was  the  sunshine. 
Night  also  rode  in  a  car 
drawn  by  the  horse  Hrim- 
faxi ;  and  the  mane  of  Hrim- 
faxi  was  the  dew.  Besides 
the  realm  of  the  good  spir- 
its lying  between  Muspel- 
heim  and  the  earth  there 
was,  on  the  other  side,  the 
world  of  the  Black  Elves,  a 
demon  folk  who  plagued 
the  human  race.  This  was 
the  kingdom  of  Schwartal- 
faheim,  the  dark  region 
where  the  Kobolds  dwelt 
and  the  other  seductive  spir- 
its that  haunted  and  troubled 
the  children  of  men. 

It  was  out  of  these  two 
adjacent  realms  of  Lich- 
talfheim and  Schwartalfa- 
heim,  the  lands  of  the 
good  elves  and  bad  elves, 
that  a  great  many  of  the  heim- 
German  superstitions  were  derived. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  and  animals  on 
the  earth,  that  is,  in  the  Middle  World 
called  Mannheim,  were    connected  with 


The  fairies  and 
elves  haunt  the 
land  of  Mann- 
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the  bright  fairies  or  the  black  elves. 
The  significance  of  nearly  every  super- 
stitious belief  and  practice  ran  in  the  di- 
rection of  these  elfish  influences  which 
reached  man  through  the  kingdoms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 


THE  GERMAN  MYTH — FREYR. 

Many  were  the  refinements  which  the 
primitive  German  mind  produced  in  di- 
Vaihaiiathe  viding  up  nature  and  ap- 
gr™a°ndhe  portioning  to  each  its  part 
Messed.  arui    piace.      Thus    Mann- 

heim, the  Home  of  Man,  was  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  part.  The 
upper  part,  called  Asgard,  was  heaven — 
the  heaven  of  gods  and  of  men.  Wo- 
din's  palace  in  Asgard  was  called  Val- 
halla. Its  shining  windows  looked  out 
i>n  Paradise.  Within,  the  halls  were 
ornamented    with    golden     escutcheons 


and  lances.  Five  hundred  and  forty 
were  the  doors  that  led  into  Valhalla, 
and  through  each  eight  hundred  heroes 
could  ride  abreast.  The  great  Avarriors 
of  Mannheim  came  hither  after  death 
and  dwelt  with  Wodin.  Daily  they  rode 
forth  into  the  plains  to  immortal 
tournaments  done  in  honor  of 
their  heroic  battles  in  Mann- 
heim. With  the  evening  they 
returned  to  Valhalla,  sat  in  an 
immortal  circle  in  the  halls, 
drank  ambrosial  mead  from 
golden  goblets,  and  feasted  on 
the  flesh  of  the  bear  Sahrimnir, 
who,  though  slain,  was  ever  re- 
stored from  day  to  day,  that  the 
deathless  warriors  might  con- 
tinue their  feast  on  the  morrow. 
The  rainbow  was  a  bridge — 
of  which  the  name  was  Bifrost — 
between  Valhalla  and  the  lower 
earth.  Mannheim  was  believed 
to  be  a  sphere  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  of  Ymer's  blood. 
The  seas,  the  mountains,  the 
forests  were  inhabited  by  dwarfs 
and  elves  and  sprites,  while  in 
the  mountains  Avere  the  abodes 
of  the  sons  of  Ymer.  In  the  far 
north  dwelt  the  Ice  Giants.  The 
great  god  of  the  cold  was  called 
Njord,    that    is.    North.       The 

god       was        named    The  rainbow 


His  children  were  ^^ 

and  Kari. 


wind 
Kari. 

frost  and  ice  and  snow. 
One  of  the  giants  had  a  daughter  named 
Gerdha,  who  on  winter  nights  shut  the 
door  of  her  castle.  Then  from  within, 
the  radiance  of  her  white  arms  shined 
far  through  the  windows,  and  illumi- 
nated all  the  skies;  and  this  was  the 
Northern  Lights. 

Thus  on  and  on,  with  endless  varia- 
tions and  inflections,  the  poem  of  nature 
was  extended.    Another  daughter  of  the 
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Poetical  char- 
acter of  the  Ger 
man  myths. 


North  Giants,  named  Hvenilda,  carried 
earth  in  her  apron.  Once,  as  she  waded 
through  the  seas,  a  rent 
came  in  the  apron,  and 
some  of  the  earth,  falling 
into  the  water,  formed  an  island.  It 
was  the  island  of  liven.  Very  differ- 
ent are  the  myths  from  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  yet  fundamen- 
tally the  material  is  the  same. 
Nor  might  it  be  truthfully 
claimed  that  the  evolution 
of  nature-poetry  in  the  brains 
and  on  the  tongues  of  the 
Grseco-Italic  bards  was  great- 
ly superior  in  elegance  and 
strength  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man song  -  makers  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  com- 
parative religion  that  the  be- 
liefs of  the  ancient  Germans 
had  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  Ira- 
nians in  Persia.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Surtur,  the  sun, 
born  of  Allfater,  is  thought 
to  have  been  identical  with 
Ahura-Mazdao,  chief  deity  of 
the  Persian  race.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  golden  temple  of 
Upsala  the  supreme  god  of 
the  Germans  was  represent- 
ed by  a  blazing  sun.  Many 
of     the     myths    are     some- 

Common  fea-  what  obscure. 

rrandtlSln    J™  ™S  Called  Wolfgang; 

mythriogy.  tfcat    js?    the    wolf    going. 

According  to  the  Saga  of  the  "Wolf,  in 
the  Edda,  a  wolf  swallows  the  sun, 
while  another  swallows  Wodin.  But  the 
sun  and  Wodin  were  one.  The  sense  of 
it  is  obscure.  It  is  held  that  the  primi- 
tive concept  of  Wodin  was  degraded  to  a 
lower  and  more    human    condition ;    as 


among  the  Creeks  and  Romans,  the 
Almighty  Zeus,  the  Jovis  Pater  of 
heaven  and  earth,  was  reduced  to  a 
sensual  despot  sitting  on  Olympus.  It 
is,  however,  in  this  process.,  somewhat 
polytheistic  and  wholly  myth-making, 
that  the  poetry  of  a  race  is  brought  out 
in  fullest  perfection. 

Mythologists  insist   that    the  best  in- 
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Thus,   the 


terpretation  of  the  northern  god-lore 
places  Tuisco  at  the  head  contest  of  Tuis- 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  also  ^t^in 
identifies  him  with  the  themyth. 
Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Graeeo-Italie 
scheme.  But  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
Tuisco  are  not  identical  with  those  of 
the  Greek  Hermes.  He  was  in  part  at 
least  a  Jove,  while  Wodin,  the  nominal 
Jove,  appears  partly  in  the  character  of 
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an  earthly  hero.  The  warlike  habits 
and  arts  of  the  German  race  were  from 
Wodin.  He  had  the  surname  of  Sigge, 
that  is,  Victory,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  syllable  Sig  entered  to  a  great 
extent  the  list  of  heroic  names  among 
the  Germanic  nations.  To  Wodin  also 
is    ascribed    the    invention     of    poetry. 


THE  GERMAN  MYTH — THOR. 

The  myth  takes  a  quaint  and  withal  a 
beautiful  form.  Wodin  on  one  occasion 
came  in  the  form  of  an  eagle.  He  had 
devoured  that  honey  in  which  dwells  the 
poetical  inspiration.  From  the  honey- 
eating  he  rose  and  flew  in  the  direction 
<>f  Asgard,  the  kingdom  of  the  immor- 
tals. But  he  was  pursued  in  his  flight. 
Some  of  the  honey  he  dropped  on  Asen- 
berg,  and  ever  afterwards  the  world- 
poets  who  took  the  dew  from  this  moun- 


tain were  the  bad  and  spurious  bards. 
But  upon  Himmelsberg,  that  is,  heaven 
mountain,  where  the  eagle  had  his 
home,  the  true  poets  took  the  real  honey 
from  Wodin's  beak.  .  Thus  came  bad 
and  good  song  into  the  earth. 

Frigga  was  Wodin's  wife.     .She  was 
the   Earth.      After   the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  north- 
ern      nations  piace  of  Frigga 
Frigga  wastrans-  ^T^ 

formed  into  Frail    ThorandTyr. 

Bertha,  the  guardian  genius  of 
housewives  and  hearthstones. 
Sometimes,  however,  she  had 
the  character  of  darkness,  and 
rode  in  the  night,  on  Sleipnir, 
the  eight-legged  steed.  Some- 
times she  was  drawn  by  cows 
harnessed  to  a  chariot.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Norse  Pantheon 
coincide  in  their  character  and 
attributes  with  those  of  the 
southern  mythology,  but  there 
is  a  general  correspondence. 
In  the  same  manner  in  which 
Wodin  and  Frigga  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  Jove-and-Juno 
relation  of  divinity,  so  Freyr, 
Wodin's  son,  and  Freya, 
daughter  of  Xjord,  were 
joined.  He  was  the  Sun- 
light, and  she  was  the  Moon- 
light, also  the  goddess  of  love. 
In  her  train  were  Siofna,  Lofna,  Wara, 
vSnotra,  and  Gefion;  that  is,  Maiden 
Love,  Happy  Love,  True  Love,  Shame 
Love,  and  Innocent  Love.  Thus  the 
orb  of  day  and  the  orb  of  night  were  re- 
garded as  presiding  over  all  the  emotions 
and  passions  of  the  heart. 

Thor  was  the  Thunder.  He  was 
drawn  through  the  air  by  black  goats. 
In  his  hand  he  bore  the  hammer  of  de- 
struction.    He  carried  the  great  drink- 
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ing  horn  out  of  which  he  had  once  drank 
up  the  ocean.  The  war  god  was  called 
Tyr.  He  corresponded  in  his  attributes 
to  Mars  of  the  Romans,  but  was  endued 
with   other  offices   peculiarly  Teutonic. 


There  was  also  a  deity  called  Widar, 
who  presided  over  all  locomotion.  He 
wore  iron  shoes,  and  crushed  all  things 
under  his  feet  as  he  strode  through  the 
earth. 


Chapter 


XIV.— The  Teutonic  Distribution. 


E  have  now  pursued  to 
a  considerable  extent 
the  evolution  of  the 
primitive  life  and 
thought  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples.  In  the 
next  place  it  is  proper 
to  note  briefly  something  of  the  tribal, 
or  national,  life  of  these  great  races. 
Much  diversity  has  existed  in  the  classi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  the  German 
peoples.  There  has  been  disagreement 
and  uncertainty  relative  to  all  the  generic 
and  specific  names  of  the  nations  and 
tribes.  Ethnologists  have  disagreed  as 
to  what  is  the  best  term  for  the  whole 
race  the  course  and  tendencies  and  char- 
acter of  which  we  are  here  delineating. 

At  first,  the  highest  ethnic  name  for 
all  these  peoples  was  Gothic,  or  Mceso- 
Nomenciature  Gothic.  Afterwards,  in  his- 
torical writings,  the  term 
Germanic  was  applied  to 
the  race  as  a  whole,  including  the  Letto- 
Slavic  division  with  the  rest.  In  the 
next  place,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  latter  division,  namely,  the 
Letto-Slavs,  should  not  be  considered  as 
having  an  independent  race  origin. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
word  Teutonic  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted as  bearing  a  wide  sense,  equal 
indeed  to  the  definition  of  the  whole 
northern  family  of  nations  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Celts  and  a  few  Asiatic 
peoples  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe. 


employed  in 
classification  of 
German  races. 


We  may  adopt  the  latter  term  as  satis- 
factory, and  consider  it  as  the  ethnic 
expression  for  all  those  populations  and 
diverse  races  of  men  wrho  have  filled  up 
the  country  between  the  line  of  the  Volga 
on  the  east  and  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
on  the  west.  Nor  need  the  student  in 
ethnology  be  reminded  that  out  of  this 
great  region  of  Northern  Europe  the  race 
continued  to  spread  across  the  Baltic  into 
Scandinavia,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
North  sea  into  Britain. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  agreed 
that    the    distribution   of   the    Teutonie 
race,      considered      as      a  The  threefold 
whole,  has  been  into  three  <"st£b™tio? of 

'  the  Teutonic 

broad  areas,  the  first  corre-  re- 
sponding to  the  larger  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Germany,  the  second  having  its 
position  in  Northwestern  Europe,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems  to  the  borders  of 
France,  and  the  third  including  the 
great  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Ice- 
land. Ethnically,  the  first  region  be- 
longs to  the  High  Germanic  family  of 
nations,  the  second  to  the  Low  Germanic, 
and  the  third  to  the  Scandinavian,  or 
Norse,  division  of  the  race.  Anciently, 
each  of  these  major  divisions  was  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  of  tribes.  We 
have  seen  how  completely  the  whole  race 
was  tribal  in  its  organization.  Nor  is  it 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  knowd- 
edge  to  disentangle  the  ethnic  compli- 
cations which  were  present  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Qur  era,  and  to  state  with 
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certainty  the  exact  place  of  each  tribe  in 
the  general  Germanic  scheme. 

If  we  view,  first  of  all,  those  German 
nations  which  were  south  of  the  Baltic 
Classification  of  and  the  North  sea,  that  is, 
the  Germans        if  we  exclude  the  Scandina- 

proper;  place  01 

theSuevi.  vians,  we   shall   find   three 

general  divisions.     To  these  the  names 
of  Ingavones,  Hermiones,  and  Istavones 


heart  and  body  of  the  race  in  its  strong. 
est  development. 

Of  these,  the  greatest  nation  was  the 
Suevi.  It  is  believed  that  they  constitu- 
ted the  majority  of  the  whole  Hermionic 
populatiou.  The  attempt  has  been  made, 
indeed,  to  trace  all  the  German  tribes  to 
the  two  sources  of  Suevian  and  non- 
Sueviau  stock,  and  to  make  this  division 


THE  NORTH  SEA,  FROM  OsTEND. 


were  given.  The  first  of  these  races  had 
their  territories  along  the  North  sea, 
and  corresponded  in  general  to  the  Low- 
Germanic  division  of  the  race.  The  Is- 
tavones had  their  place  on  the  Rhine, 
and  became  known  in  course  of  time  by 
the  name  of  Franks.  The  Hermiones 
were  located  in  Central  Germany,  and 
mav   be    said  to    have    constituted    the 


correspond  with  High  and  Low  German. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  correct  that  the 
Suevian  nations  were  the  best,  or  rather 
the  truest,  representatives  of  the  High 
Germanic  race;  and  the  classification  cf 
the  Istavones  as  a  branch  of  the  Suevian 
family  would  not  do  much  violence  to 
the  ethnic  facts  involved. 

In  the  very  earliest  times  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  the  ancient  world  with  the  Ger- 
manic race  had  respect  to  the  Suevians. 
Predominant        In  the  third  century  B.  C. 

B^E^Saa-g  the  Greek  shiPS  that  voy- 
the  Germans.  aged.  into  the  Baltic  to  col- 
lect amber  there,  carried  to  the  south  of 
Europe  the  first  knowledge  of  the  Sue- 
vian  peoples.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  is  not  certainly  known,  but  in  a 
changed  form  it  is  still  retained  in  the 


It  will,  on  the  whole,  be  convenient  in 
the  following  sketch  of    the  Germanic 
tribes  to  consider  all  those  orf-gradmg of 
beyond    the  Rhine   in  the  USEES* 
order   in    which   they    are  Rhine, 
presented  by  Tacitus,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Low  Germanic  races  along 
the   shore   of   the   West   Baltic  and  the 
North  sea,  passing  finally  into   Scandi- 
navia.   We  shall,  therefore,  take  up  sev- 


OLD  SUABIAN  TYPES.— Ernst  of  Suabia  before  Conrad  II,  at  Ingelheim. 


word  Swabian,  which  the  Hungarians 
apply  indiscriminately  to  all  Germans. 
In  the  times  of  Caesar  the  Suevi  were 
dominant.  It  was  the  dread  of  these 
peoples  to  which  the  Gaulish  nations  and 
the  Low  Germans,  with  whom  Caesar  first 
came  in  contact,  referred  their  own  con- 
duct. Their  movements,  they  said,  were 
occasioned  and  their  policy  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  constant  pressure  and 
aggressions  of  the  Suevians  on  the 
east. 


eral  of  the  leading  German  tribes  and 
refer  to  their  place  and  character,  using 
such  data  as  have  been  for  the  most  part 
furnished  by  the  Roman  historians,  We 
should  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Ger- 
man race  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine 
was  graded  off  in  its  qualities  toward 
the  Gaulish  type,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Celtic  race  was  graded  down  along 
the  same  line  to  the  Teutonic  pattern. 

For  more  than   twenty  centuries  this 
,  indefinite  selvage  of  the  two  races  has 
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continued  to  present  itself  as  an  indefi- 
nite  ethnic   boundary.     Caesar  himself, 

Hints  in  Caesar       ill    the    sixth    book     of    the 

seVvagrtdin.  Gallic  War,  has  noted  the 
teriocking.  haziness    of    this    border 

line  between  the  Gallic  and  Germanic 
nations.  He  informs  us  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Gauls  surpassed  the  Ger- 
mans in  valor,  and  instead  of  standing 
in  dread  of  the  nations  beyond  the 
Rhine,  actually  carried  war  into  those 
regions,  made  conquests  there,  and 
planted  colonies.      Some    of    the    most 


tact  were  the  Helvetii  and  the  Boii.      In 
a  mutilated  form,  the  designation  of  the 
latter  tribe  has  reappeared  character  of 
in  the  modern  name  of  the  <&£*" 
country  of  Bavaria.    While  the  Romans, 
the  two  nations  here  referred  to  claimed 
to  be  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  Treveri 
and  the  Nervii  claimed   a  German  de- 
scent.    So  also  the  Vangones,  the  Tri- 
boci,  and  the   Neuetes  were  all   Ripua- 
rian  Germans.     Their  territories  lay  on 
the    Rhine    banks,  and    they  thus   be- 
longed, perhaps,  to  the  Istavonian  branch 


OX  THE  RHINE.— Ancient  Bridge  of  Boats  at  Kiel.— Drawn  by  D.  Lancelot. 


fertile  parts  of  Germania  were  occupied 
by  Gallic  tribes,  of  which  the  Roman 
general  makes  mention  of  the  Volcae 
and  the  Tectosages.  For  centuries 
afterward  the  character  of  these  Gallic 
colonists  could  be  detected  in  the  popu- 
lations lying  along  the  borders  of  the 
Hercynian  forest. 

It  was  in  thisresrion,  namelv,  between 
the  wood  of  Hercynia  and  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Mayne,  that  the  Roman 
legions  first  struck  the  barbarian  nations. 
The  tribes  with  which  they  came  in  con- 


of  the  race.  In  like  manner  the  Ubii 
were  Germans,  though  their  territory 
was  in  the  debatable  land.  It  might  be 
doubted  whether  the  Batavi,  whose 
country  touched  the  Rhine,  were  Sue- 
vian  in  their  character,  but  they 
were  a  German  rather  than  a  Gallic 
people. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  in- 
habiting the  country  bounded  by  the 
Rhine,  the  Sala,  and  the  Harz  forest 
were  the  Catti.  They  were  a  hill  people, 
and  were  much  attached  to  the  Hercynian 
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wood.'  They  might  be  called  the  most 
German  of  the  Germans.  None  were 
Race  character-   stronger   or    more    coura- 

tsss&r  ge°us-   N°ne  had  such 

Catti.  fierce  visages  or  so   great 

vigor  of  mind  and  body.  Of  all  the  tribes 
with  which  the  Romans  came  into  contact 
in  these  northern  regions,  the  Catti  were 
among  the  most  fierce  and  invincible. 
Their  soldiery  was  made  up  of  infantry. 
Their  audacity  in  war  and  indifference 
to  death — provided  always  that  it  were 
the  death  of  a  soldier — were  conspicuous 
among  nations  that  had  these  qualities 
in  common.  The  youth  of  the  Catti  on 
reaching  maturity  allowed  their  hair  and 
beard  to  grow,  refusing  to  trim  either 
until  they  had  slain  an  enemy.  Only 
when  they  had  struck  down  a  foe  in  bat- 
tle did  they  unvail  their  countenances 
and  claim  to  be  men.  It  was  also  a  cus- 
tom to  wear  an  iron  ring  until  some 
enemy  had  fallen  before  the  warrior. 
The  aspect  of  the  countenance  of  these 
barbarians  was  said  to  be  dreadful  alike 
to  friends  and  foes.  In  battle  the  un- 
shorn who  had  not  yet  slain  an  enemy 
were  placed  in  the  front  line  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  chance  to  become 
men. 

Quite  different  from  the  latter  people 
were  the  tribes  of  the  Usipii  and  Tucteri, 
who  had  their  settlements  on  the  Rhine 
below    where     Mentz    was    afterwards 


1  The  description  which  Pliny  gives  of  the  Her- 
cynian  forest,  though  marvelous,  is  sufficiently  pic- 
turesque, and  doubtless  true  to  nature.  He  says : 
"  The  vast  trees  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  untouched 
for  ages,  and  as  old  as  the  world,  by  their  almost 
immortal  destiny  exceed  common  wonders.  Not  to 
mention  circumstances  which  would  not  be  credited, 
it  is  certain  that  hills  are  raised  by  the  repercussion 
of  their  meeting  roots;  and  where  the  earth  does 
not  follow  them  arches  are  formed  as  high  as  the 
branches,  which,  struggling,  as  it  were,  with  each 
other,  are  bent  into  the  form  of  open  gates,  so  wide 
that  troops  of  horses  may  ride  under  them." 


built.     These  two  tribes  were  united  in 
fortune.      It  was  as  cavalry    that    they 

distinguished        themselves   Names  and- roan- 

in  the  wars  with  the  Ro-  ^sL°^es  on 
mans.  Riding  the  horse  Rhine, 
was  the  first  accomplishment  of  the 
youth  of  the  tribe,  and  when  war  horses 
were  a  legacy  in  a  family,  they  were  left 
not  to  the  eldest,  but  to  the  bravest  of 
the  sons.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ems  lived  the  people  called  the  Bructeri ; 
but  other  tribes  were  said  to  have 
migrated  into  territories  and  expelled 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  occu- 
pancy, however,  they  warred  fiercely 
with  the  Romans,  and  exhibited  all  the 
qualities  for  which  the  German  race  was 
noted  in  that  age.  They  had  the  war- 
like disposition,  and  frequently  gave 
battle  to  the  neighboring  nations  of 
their  own  race.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  Roman  guard  on 
the  Rhine  were  witnesses  of  a  battle 
between  the  Bructeri  and  another  Ger- 
man nation,  in  which  sixty  thousand  of 
the  combatants  were  slain. 

Thus    we    have    proceeded   down  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  country  of 
the    Frisi,    those    Frisians  piaceofthe. 
who  to  a  considerable  extent  ^"and'the 
contributed    the    blood    of  Chemsci. 
the  present  English-speaking  race.     But 
they  belonged  rather  to  the  Ingavones 
than   to  the  Istavonian   or  Hermionian 
divisions  of  the  German  family.     It  was 
into  this  country  that  Drusus,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,   made    his  way. 
But  he  found  the  country  so  difficult  and 
the  ocean  so  great  a  barrier  to  his  prog- 
ress that  not  much  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  conquest. 

Tacitus  in  continuing  his  sketch  next 
turns  from  these  regions,  which  may  be 
called  Western  Germany,  to  the  right, 
and  enters  the  country  of  the  Chauci. 
Their  territories  lay  between  the  Ems 
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and  the  Elbe,  running  thence  inland, 
and  touching  the  nations  already  men- 
tioned. The  Chauci  were  exceedingly 
populous,  and  were  accredited  by  the 
Roman  historians  with  a  higher  char- 
acter as  to  justice,  humanity,  and  prog- 
ress than  most  of  the  other  Teutonic 
tribes.  It  is  even  said  by  Tacitus  that 
the  Chauci  provoked  no  wars,  and  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  rapine  or  plunder. 
But  like  the  other  nations  of  German ia, 
they  were  on  occasions  fierce  and  valiant 


We  come  now,  in  the  country  still  ad- 
jacent to  the  ocean,  to  the  great  nation  of 
the  Cimbri.    Their  territories  covered  the 
peninsula  called  the  Cim-  primitive  Ger- 
brie  Chersonesus;  that  is,  SSo'cEU 
Jutland,     Schleswig,     and  sonesus. 
Holstein.     It  might  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  ethnic   considerations  to  re- 
serve the  notice  of  this  nation  for  the 
Low  German  branch  of  the  race.     It  is 
quite  likely  that  this  region  was  non- 
Suevian  in  its  population.     But   what- 
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VIEW  IN  HOLSTEIN.— Chateau  of  Ploen.— Drawn  by  Guiard. 


warriors,    keeping   up  the  fame  of  the 
race  in  battle. 

Next  to  this  nation  were  the  territories 
of  the  Cherusci.  We  are  here  in  the 
country  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe,  that  is,  in  Liineburg  and  Bruns- 
wick. The  Cherusci  shared  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  peaceable  character 
of  the  Chauci,  their  neighbors.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  those  German  tribes 
who  adopted  this  policy  deteriorated  in 
character,  suffered  in  reputation  among 
their  countrymen,  and  presently  de- 
clined. In  course  of  time  the  Cherusci 
were  subdued  by  the  conquering  Catti. 


ever  may  have  been  the  place  of  the 
Cimbri  in  the  ethnic  scheme,  they  were 
one  of  the  bravest — we  might  say  most 
terrible — of  all  the  barbarian  foes  with 
which  the  Roman  legions  had  to  contend 
in  the  north.  They  were  also  one  of 
the  most  populous.  Plutarch  has  esti- 
mated the  fighting  men  of  the  Cimbri  at 
three  hundred  thousand.  The  nation 
had  the  passion  of  war,  and  their  country 
to  the  present  day  bears  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  military  spirit  of  the 
ancient  race. 

The  Cimbri  appear  to  have  employed 
earthworks   more  than   the   other  Ger- 
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man  nations.  Lines  of  circumvallation 
and  other  vestiges  of  a  military  kind, 
The  contest  be-  such  as  the  outlines  of  great 
SSEdtET  encampments,  may  be  seen 
Romans.  in     many     parts     of    the 

country.  It  was  in  the  year  113  B.  C, 
in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Carbo, 
that  the  Romans  first  fell  into  conflict 


Such  was  the  valor  of  the  race  that  it 
extorted  from  the  Romans  unwonted  ex- 
pressions of  applause.     In  vicissitudes  of 

1  .  .  the  conflict; 

fact,  the    Cimbrians   com-  foretokens  of 

,      1         .,1       t-,  j.  .,         Roman  over- 

peted  with    Rome   for  the  throw, 
possession  of    Gaul.    One    consul   aftei 
another,  with  his  army,  went  down  be- 
fore them.     Papirius  Carbo,  as  we  have 


CIMBRIANS  INVADING  ROMAN  TERRITORY.— Drawn  by  Bendermann. 


with  the  Cimbrians;  and  the  battle  may 
be  said  to  have  raged  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Tacitus  declares  in  a  word 
that  not  the  Samnites,  not  the  Cartha- 
ginians, not  the  Spaniards,  not  the  Gauls 
or  the  Parthians,  had  been  the  cause  of 
greater  or  more  constant  alarm  to  the 
republic  and  empire  than  had  these  bar- 
barian Cimbri  of  Lower  Germanv. 


said,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  the 
year  640  from  the  founding  of  the  city. 
Seven  years  afterwards  Lucius  Cassius, 
the  consul,  was  overthrown  in  a  bat- 
tle with  them  in  Switzerland.  They 
who  survived  the  battle  were  obliged  to 
purchase  their  safety  by  the  payment 
of  one  half  of  all  their  possessions. 
About  the  same  time  Scaurus  was  not 
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only  defeated,  but  captured  and  slain. 
Csepio  followed  with  the  next  disas- 
ter, and  then  Cneius  Manlius.  Thus, 
under  the  republic,  five  consular  armies 
were  defeated  by  the  Cimbrians  and  their 
allies,  and  afterwards — under  Augustus 
— Varus,  with  his  three  legions,  was  an- 
nihilated. No  other  such  enemy  at  any 
time  rose  against  the  mighty  state  of 
Rome ;  and  the  student  of  history  fore- 
sees already  that  ultimately,  when  the 
empire  shall  have  been  weakened  by  its 
vices  and  undermined  by  despotism,  this 
same  northern  race  will  overwhelm  the 
peninsula  and  plant  the  standards  of 
Wodin  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 

We  shall  hereafter  return  to  consider 
somewhat  the  tribal  life  and  character  of 
these  great  barbarians  along  the  Baltic. 
Source  of  the  Meanwhile  it  must  not  be 
Angio-saxon        forp-otten  that  from  these 

race ;  place  of  t> 

the  Suevians.  regions,  in  process  of  time, 
will  arise  and  drift  away  those  Saxons 
who,  in  company  with  the  Frisians  and  the 
Jutes,  will  dominate  our  ancestral  island, 
and  that  at  a  subsequent  time,  several 
centuries  having  elapsed,  the  Normans, 
springing  from  the  same  coasts,  will  pass 
into  Western  Gaul,  plant  themselves  in 
Neustria,  take  on  a  secondary  develop- 
ment, and  thence  carry,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  civilization,  power,  and  the 
premonitions  of  song  into  Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

The  discerning  Tacitus  understood 
full  well  that  the  Suevians  were  not  a 
single  tribe,  but  rather  a  family  of  na- 
tions. He  says,  in  a  word,  that  they 
occupied,  in  his  age,  the  greatest  part  of 
Germany.  With  the  map  before  us,  we 
may  trace  their  situation  with  the  follow- 
ing boundaries:  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula, 
the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  Danube.  It  is 
believed  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
they  had  even  spread  beyond  these  limits 
to  the  Rhine ;   and,  as  we  have  already 


said,  they  were  doubtless  at  this  time 
largely  interfused  with  the  Istavonian 
nations  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

Odd  was  the  device,  simple  and  pecul- 
iar, which  the  Suevian  nations  adopted 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  other 
German  tribes.  They  had  suevians  con- 
in  some  primitive  time  con-  ^^ 
trived  a  characteristic  ar-  pear  Titanic, 
rangement  of  the  hair,  twisting  it  side- 
wise  and  tying  it  in  a  knot,  under  the 
poll.  All  members  of  the  Suevian  race 
kept  this  badge  of  nationality  even  until 
they  were  hoary  with  age.  Some  other 
German  peoples  adopted  it  in  imitation 
of  the  greater  nation.  But  the  Suevian 
slaves  were  not  allowed  to  wear  their 
hair  in  the  fashion  of  freemen.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  cropped  close  and 
shaven.  It  is  said  by  Tacitus  that  the 
device  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  the  warriors  seem  taller  than  they 
were,  and  that  this  feature  of  the  nation- 
al costume  was  promoted  especially  by 
the  chieftains,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  appear  gigantic  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy. 

When  Julius  Cassar  made  his  first 
campaign  into  the  Rhine  country,  he 
found  all  the  races  in  that  Territorial  divi- 
region  in  a  state  of  trepi-  =^~; 
dation  before  the  Suevi.  *ace' 
He  was  informed  that  the  country  of  the 
latter  was  divided  into  a  hundred  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  yielded  a  thousand 
warriors  annually,  and  that  these  were  in 
a  condition  of  swarmery  and  migration, 
throwing  the  whole  country  into  turbu- 
lence. It  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Tacitus  that  this  territorial  division  had 
respect  rather  to  the  organization  of  the 
Semnones,  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
of  the  Suevian  race,  than  to  any  other 
of  the  tribes.  If  we  may  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Roman  historians,  it  was  in 
the  Semnonian  territories  that  the  very 
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heart  of  Germany  could  be  discovered. 
The  people  bearing  this  name  were  wont, 
by  their  delegates,  to  assemble  at  a  stated 
time  far  in  the  shadows  of  the  sacred 
woods.  There,  with  auguries  and  what 
Tacitus  calls  "ancient  terror,"  and  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim,  they 
were  wont  to  celebrate  the  old  Teutonic 
orgy  from  which,  in  a  measure,  all  other 
religious  practices  of  the  race  had  arisen. 


woods.  In  going  into  its  gloom  he 
must  wear  a  chain.  None  thought  to 
go  in  without  this  symbol  of  subjection 
to  the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  have 
at  this  place  his  favorite  haunt.  The 
worship  was  abject  in  its  character.  The 
greatest  of  natures  sink  the  lowest  under 
the  dominion  of  superstition.  If  any 
German  in  the  sacred  grove  chanced  to 
fall,  he  might  not  arise,  or  even  be  lifted 


CONFLICT  OF  ROMANS  AND  GERMANS.— Germanicus  Burying  the  Bones  of  the  Legionaries  of  Varus. 

Drawn  by  Grosze. 


We  may  dwell  upon  these  rites.    They 

seem  to  have  had  respect  to  the  origin 

of  the  race,  which  the  Sem- 

Origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  nones  believed  to  have  been 

Bemnonian  rites.  ,-,  •      i      .         1  ,   . 

m  this  dark,  almost  impen- 
etrable, wood.  We  have  many  times 
spoken  of  the  superstitious  reverence 
paid  by  the  Germanic  peoples  to  the 
primitive  forest.  Here  this  feeling  and 
its  consequent  practices  were  seen  in  the 
highest  stage  of  development.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  spirit  of  veneration  and 
awe  with  which  the  ancient  warrior  of 
this  wild  free  people  entered  the  somber 


up  by  his  fellows,  but  must  roll  over  prone 
on  the  ground  until  he  should  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  By  many  other 
marks  the  ceremonies  were  distinguished 
as  among  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  ab- 
solute of  any  to  which  the  races  of  men 
have  submitted  themselves  in  the  hope 
of  appeasing  the  invisible  powers  that 
preside  over  the  birth  and  life  and  death 
of  men. 

Close  to  the  Semnones  were  the  Lan- 
gobardi,  those  Longobards,  or  Lombards, 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  see  issuing  into 
the  historical  foreground,  conquering  in 
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Northern  Italy,  and  planting  there  a  king- 
dom the  reminiscence  of  which  is  pre- 
served to  the  present  day  in  the  plain  of 


Li  imbardy.  In  the  first  century  of  our 
era  the  people  so  called  were  few  in 
numbers,  and  seem   to  have  been  sur- 


consider  to- 
the    Suevian 

Other  Suevian 
tribes;  -worship 
of  Hertha. 


rounded  on  every  side  with  nations  more 
populous  and  powerful ;  but  their  fame 
even  at  this  early  epoch  GUmpsesatthe 
was  great.  Their  geograph-  %£  ™\^' 
ical  position  was  on  the  Longobards. 
hither  side  of  the  Elbe,  between  Liine- 
burg  and  Magdeburg.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  were  driven  by  the 
Romans  beyond  the  river,  and  they 
there  established  themselves  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Middle  Marche. 

Next  in  order  we  may 
gether  several  other  of 
tribes:  the  Reudigni,  the 
Adiones,  the  Angli,  the 
Varini,  etc.,  who  had  their 
fastnesses  in  the  German  woods  and 
among  the  numerous  rivers.  It  is  said 
by  the  Roman  historian  that  all  these 
tribes  united  in  the  worship  of  the  Earth, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Her- 
tha. To  her  they  attributed  various 
interpositions  for  and  against  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  men.  The  center  of 
this  superstition  seems  to  have  been  ia 
the  Isle  of  Heilegeland,  or  possibly  in  the? 
Isle  of  Riigen,  in  the  Baltic.  The  myth 
was  to  the  effect  that  in  this  island,  in 
the  center  of  a  consecrated  grove,  was  a 
chariot  hidden  under  a  vail.  .So  sacred 
was  this  vehicle  that  none  but  the  priest 
might  touch  it,  lest  he  die.  He  in  the 
performance  of  ceremonies  might  know 
when  the  goddess  entered  into  the  vail. 
Then  the  chariot  might  be  drawn  about 
by  consecrated  cows.  Hereupon  the 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  joys  and 
festivities.  For  the  time  war  was  for- 
gotten, and  armor  was  hung  up  in  the 
huts.  No  hostile  weapon  might  be 
touched.  It  would  seem  that  the  cere- 
mony was  in  the  form  of  a  procession. 
At  length  the  chariot  was  driven  back 
to  its  sacred  place.  The  goddess 
descended  and  was  bathed  in  a  holy  lake 
in   the   island,    being    assisted    in    her 
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Hermunduri 
with  the  Ro- 
mans. 


ablutions  by  slaves.  But  these,  when 
their  work  is  done,  may  survive  no 
longer — having  seen  the  goddess  Hertha. 
They  are  accordingly  swallowed  up  in 
the  lake. 

In  the  region  now  occupied  with  the 
countries  of  Anhalt,  Saxony,  and  part  of 
Relations  of  the  Franconia,  were  the  Her- 
munduri. In  the  vicissitude 
of  things,  however,  they 
shifted  their  locality  into  Suabia.  In 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Hermunduri  were  in  amicable  relations 
with  the  Romans,  and  were  faithful 
to  treaty  stipulations.  Commerce  was 
carried  on  between  the  nation  and  the 
Roman  traders.  Many  people  of  the  race 
were  wont  to  go  into  Italy  and  to  cross 
back  and  forth  without  hindrance.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  north  and  south 
were  broken  up,  and  the  Hermunduri 
joined  the  Marcomanni  in  the  war  with 
Rome.  A  violent  conflict  ensued,  and 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
Romans  were  victorious,  reducing  the 
German  confederates  to  submission. 

In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  dwelt  the 
two  great  nations  called  the  Marcomanni 
The  Marcoman-    and  the  Quadi.     The  for- 

dir^thevanof      mer  Wefe  tlle  m01'e  ^mOUS 

Germany."  an(j    powerful.      They    it 

was  who  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Boii, 
who  had  given  their  name  to  the  coun- 
try, from  their  primitive  seats.  The 
Marcomanni  came  originally  from  the 
head-waters  of  the  Danube,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Their  name  of  Mark  Men,  that 
is,  Border  Men,  wras  doubtless  given  to 
them  from  the  fact  of  their  original 
residence  on  the  outskirts  of  Germany. 

We  are  here  in  a  country  which 
Tacitus  calls  "the  van  r>f  Germany." 
The  Narisci  and  the  Quadi  had  their 
territories  on  the  Danube,  in  these 
extremes  of  Germania.    It  is  thought  by 


the  Roman  historian  that  among  the 
two  races  the  institution  of  monarchy 
had  been  more  highly  developed  than  in 
most  of  the  German  tribes.  The  heredi- 
tary principle  had  been  recognized,  and 
the  two  royal  families  of  Maroboduus 
and  Tudrus  furnished  the  kings  of  the 
country.  These  sovereigns  became  at 
length  tributary  to  the  Romans,  but 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  authority 
under  the  patronage  of  the  empire. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Marcomanni 
and  the  Quadi  lay  the  countries  of  the 
Marsigni,  the  Gothini,  the  views  of  Taci- 
Osi,  and  the  Burii.  It  was  £  r«na°d 
the  opinion  of  Tacitus  theOsi. 
that  two  of  these  tribes,  the  Gothini  and 
Osi,  were  not  Germans.  To  one  he 
attributes  a  Gallic,  and  to  the  other  a 
Pannonian,  language.  As  the  countries 
inhabited  by  these  two  peoples  lay  with- 
in the  limits  of  Hungary  and  Silesia,  it 
is  probable  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  author  was  correct.  For  we 
know  at  the  present  time  that  some  of 
the  peoples  of  this  region  are  Asiatics  of 
a  later  date  than  the  German  immigra- 
tion. It  was  said  that  these  races  paid 
tribute  freely  to  the  Romans,  and  were 
more  subservient  than  any  of  the  Suevian 
tribes. 

The  next  races  enumerated  were  terri- 
torially distributed  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula,  occupying  parts  of  Silesia, 
Brandenburg,  and  Poland.  Glimpses  of 
The  ancient  names  of  the  ^otTZT 
races  inhabiting  these  re-  the  Vistula, 
gions  were  the  Arii,  the  Helvecones,  the 
Manimi,  the  Elysii,  and  the  Naharvali. 
We    might    suspect    the  non-Germanic 
character  of  these  peoples  also ;  but  their 
religious  rites,   their  adherence   to  the 
practice  of  the  Germans  in  celebrating 
their  superstitions  in  sacred  groves,  and 
other  facts  w-ould  lead  to  the  belief  that 
they,  in  common  with  the  Suevi,  were  of 
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Teutonic  descent.  A  peculiar  worship, 
however,  is  referred  to  these  races.  It 
is  said  that  the  meteoric  exhalations 
which  are  seen  on  the  masts  of  ships 
were  thought  by  these  people  to  be  di- 
vine, and  that  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion constituted  the  basis  of  a  superstition 
which  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 
time  in  the  Catholic  belief  in  what  is 
called  the  fire  of  Saint  Elmo.  Doubtless 
the  ignus  fat  mis  seen  in  the  countries  to 
which  we  here  refer  furnished  the  ori- 
gin of  a  religion  which  was  thought  by 
the  Romans  to  have  some  features  in 
common  with  the  worship  of  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

To  the  Arii,  one  of  the  nations  just 
mentioned,  has  been  attributed  a  char- 
acter of  extreme  ferocity. 
They  certainly  had  some 
manners  and  customs  of 
a  kind  to  warrant  their  reputation.  In 
addition  to  herculean  frames  and  the 
usual  German  strength  and  rapidity  of 
movement,  the  Arii  painted  their  bodies 
black.  This  was  not  meant  for  orna- 
ment, but  for  terror.  Their  shields  were 
black  also,  and  their  appearance  in  battle 
is  said  by  the  Roman  historian  to  have 


Character  and 
habits  of  the 
Arii. 


been  infernal,  to  which  he  adds  the  com- 
ment that  in  all  human  battle  the  eyesore 
the  first  part  subdued. 

It  is  clear  to  the  discerning  view  that 
the  geographical  positions  assigned  by 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  to  the  Doubtful  geog- 
Germanic  nations  were  not  ™£°g£& 
clearly  apprehended  by  Roman  writers. 
the  writers.  Geography  at  their  epoch 
was  hardly  a  science.  It  was  believed 
by  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans  that 
many  of  the  peninsulas  along  the  Baltic 
coast  were  islands.  The  insular  char- 
acter Avas  constantly  given  to  Sweden 
and  Norway.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  element  of  the  marvelous  to  say,  as 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Suiones,  that  they 
were  situated  "in  the  very  ocean."  If 
so,  Ave  find  ourselves  again  among  the 
Low  Germans  of  the  Baltic.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Suiones  in- 
habited the  Danish  islands  of  Langland, 
Zealand,  Laaland,  Funen,  and  the  great 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  We  must  note 
that  out  of  these  regions,  adjacent  to  the 
territories  of  the  Cimbri,  the  Normans 
came  after  many  centuries  to  give  the 
last  ethnic  modification  to  the  English- 
speaking  race. 


Chapter 


V.— The  Goths. 


ERE  Ave  are  on  the 
borders  of  a  larger  in- 
quiry, and  that  is  the 
origin  of  the  Goths. 
Of  all  the  Germanic 
nations,  these  pro- 
duced the  greatest  ef- 
fect upon  the  history  and  civilization  of 
after  times.  To  the  Goths  was  reserA-ed 
the  destiny  of  overthroAving  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  introducing  a  neAV  order 
in  Europe.     It  was  theirs  to  give  their 


own  name  to  a  style  of  architecture  which 
has  rivaled  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
its  extent,  A-ariety,  and  beauty.    In  their 

language      AVaS       published    Foremost  place 

the  first  book  composed  in  ^?nfaer- 
a  Germanic  tongue,  the  Bi-  manic  nations, 
ble  of  Ulfilas.  Doubtless  a  part  of  this 
nomenclature  and  this  diffusion  of  Gothic 
influence  into  the  modern  Avorld  must  be 
referred  to  tne  erroneous  usage  of  the 
ancient  and  mediseA-al  Avriters  in  apply- 
ing the   name  Gothic  to   the  AA'hole  Ger- 
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manic  race;  but  the  prominent  part 
which  the  Goths  played  in  the  drama  of 
European  history,  in  the  times  of  trans- 
formation from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  fully  warrants  the 
application  of  their  ethnic  name  to  the 
facts  above  referred  to. 

If  we  pass  over  the  mythical  and  semi- 
historical  epoch  of  Gothic  history,  we 
find  the  race  concentrated  on  the  Dan- 
ube.    We  have  already  referred  to  their 


a  sort  of  consensus  to  the  effect  that  the 
race  is  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Getse;  but  there  have  been  very  many 
other  names  advanced  and  defended  as 
the  original  tribal  title  of  the  Goths. 

The  identity  of  the  Gothic  nations 
with  the  Getas  has  been  maintained  by 
Jordanes  and  Grimm.  Gib-  views  of  various 
bon  was  of  the  opinion  that  %$££%£ 
the  Goths  were  out  of  Scan-  the  race- 
dinavia.       Ptolemy    refers    the    people 
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tity  of  the 
Goths  and  the 
ancient  Getae. 


location  in  the  two  provinces  of  Further 
Supposed  iden-  and  Hither  Dacia,  and  to 
their  issuance  from  those 
seats  on  their  final  eruption 
for  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Be- 
yond this  horizon  there  is  great  con- 
fusion. To  this  day  it  has  not  been  cer- 
tainly determined  to  which  of  the  tribal 
names  employed  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
Caesar  the  Goths  should  be  referred  in 
At  the   present  there  is 


their   origin. 
M— Vol.  2- 


whom  he  calls  the  Goutai  to  the  country 
of  Scandia.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lay  oj 
Beowulf 'there  is  mention  of  the  people 
called  the  Geatas.  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
Gaudas  on  the  lower  Danube — a  seat  not 
far  from  Dacia.  Such  other  names  as 
Guttones,  Gothones,  Gothini,  Gotones, 
Gethse,  Guddaa,  and  Gothi  are  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  ethnographers 
and  historians,  but  always  with  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  as  to  the  situation  and 
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historical    character    of    the    people    so 
calli  i  . 

These  divergencies  of  views  are 
brought  out  in  this  connection  from  the 
fact  that  the  situation   ascribed  by  Taci- 

Probable  move-     tUS  to  the  Suiones    is    prob- 
mentsofthe  Uy   that    out  ()f  AVhich  the 

Goths  in  the 

prehistoric  age.  primitive  Goths,  whatever 
mav  have  been  their  name,  arose.  The 
careful  ethnologist,  and  particularly  the 
skillful  linguist,  will  not  have  failed  to 
notice  the  close  analogies  of  the  Mceso- 
Gothic  tongues,  as  exhibited  in  the 
fragmentary  manuscript  of  Ulfilas's 
Bible,  with  the  Low  Germanic  lan- 
guages. It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  before  the  differences  between  High 
and  Low  German  were  so  clearly  drawn, 
as  they  afterwards  were,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  two  families,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Goths  issued  from  the  north 
country,  probably  in  proximity  with  the 
Baltic,  turning  thence  across  Germany 
till  they  were  brought  up  in  their  pr<  >g- 
ress  by  the  interposition  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Here  the  secondary  stage  of  their 
development  began.  Here  their  na- 
tionality expanded.  The  nations  bear- 
ing the  Gothic  name  became  populous, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
finally  issued  in  overwhelming  force  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Western  empire  of 
the  Romans. 

Some  modern  critics  have  complained 
of  the  loose  way  in  which  ethnic  names 
Errors  of  the        were    used   by    the    Greek 

old  writers;  for-  fl    Lathi  Writers.       It  lias 

mer  community 

of  races.  ajs0  been  pointed  out  in  a 

critical  spirit  that  the  old  authors  were 
disposed  to  use  obsolete  ethnic  titles  in 
describing  the  nations  of  the  north.  In 
this  way  such  names  as  Scythian  and  Sar- 
matian  are  frequently  given  to  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  particularly  to  the  Goths. 
In  considering  these  matters,  however, 


we  should  remember  that  two  thousand 
years  ago  the  ethnic  lines  in  Europe  lay 
much  closer  together,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  peoples  then  floating 
about  in  the  tribal  state. was  not  nearly 
so  complete  as  it  afterwards  became. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
prehistoric  epoch  when  even  the  Celts 
and  the  Teutonic  peoples  floated  in  the 
same  channel ;  a  time  when  the  differ- 
ence between  them  consisted  in  the  dis- 
tinction— and  little  more.  With  this 
allowance  for  historical  perspective,  we 
may  disregard  the  errors  and  cross-nam- 
ing of  the  ancient  authors.  In  the  great 
group  of  nations  here  before  us  we  shall 
have  presently,  by  emergence,  the  West 
Goths,  the  East  Goths,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Gepidse ;  but  there  was  a  time 
anterior  to  such  emergence  when  all  of 
these  four  great  nations  drifted  as  a 
common  tribe,  speaking  the  common 
tongue  to  which  we  may  very  appropri- 
ately give  the  name  of  Gothic.  Many 
other  tribes,  such  as  the  Taifalse,  the 
Bastarnse,  the  Peucini,  and  others,  had 
also  a  common  origin  in  the  Gothic 
stock.  It  has  even  been  conjectured 
that  the  strong  race  called  the  Alani, 
presently  to  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
epoch  of  the  Frankish  ascendency,  had 
their  descent  from  the  Gothic  stirps.  It 
is  certain  indeed  that  the  small  nation 
called  the  Tetraxitae  Avere  cognate  with 
the  East  and  West  Goths,  their  kins- 
men. 

It  appears  that  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Gothic  race,  of  whom  we  are  now 
to  speak,  were  known  in  their  own  tongue 
as     the     Greuthungi     and  Separation  of 

0  the  East  and 

the  Tervingi.     The  names  West  Goths-, 
of    East    Goths   and  West  laxorS^ 
Goths    were     subsequently    applied    to 
them  because  of  their  geographical  sit- 
uation;  and  these  latter  words  passed, 
by  a  bastard-Latin  change,  into  Ostro- 
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goths  and  Visigoths.  We  have  seen  in 
England  the  nomenclature  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  determined  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. There  were  East  Saxons,  South 
Saxons,  and  West  Saxons,  according  as 
the  tribes  were  distributed  into  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  Wessex — corrupt  forms  of 
East  Saxony,  etc.  By  an  odd  coinci- 
dence one  of  the  later  kind's  of  the  East 


while  thereafter  they  sink  out  of  sight. 
During  the  larger  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  relations  of  the  Gothic  race  with 
the  imperial  government  were  vacilla- 
ting and  precarious.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, chiefly  on  account  of  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  Visigoths,  with- 
the  consent  of  the  emperor,  passed  over 
the  Danube  and  were  permitted  to  settle 


GOTHIC  BODYGUARD  OF  TRAJAN.— From  the  Victory  Column  of  that  emperor. 


Goths  bore  the  name  of  Ostrogotha ;  and 
some  have  made  a  fanciful  derivation  of 
the  name  of  the  race  from  this  sover- 
eign. But  to  do  so  is  to  reason  back- 
ward. 

Looking  at  the  question  before  us  his- 
torically, we  find  that  up  to  the  third 
Historical  century  of  our  era  the  Goth- 

Go«iPsTnt0heh9  ic  nations  bore  upon  the 
early  centuries.  Danubian  frontier  of  the 
empire,  pressing  hard  upon  that  border, 
by   invasions    and    incursions.      For  a 


within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion. Such  was  the  beginning  of  that 
cisdanubian  Dacia  which  became  the 
gateway  through  which  poured  all  the 
roaring  waters  of  Teutonism  ttntil  Italy 
was  flooded  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment swept  away.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  Ostrogoths  had  had 
many  relations,  some  of  amity  and 
others  of  hostility,  with  the  Greek  em- 
pire, whose  seat  was  at  Constantinople. 
But  the  Eastern   Caesars  were  wiser  in 
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their  generation  than  the  Western;  for 
on  that  side  the  Goths  were  not  permitted 
to  plant  colonies  and  find  vantage  inside 
of  the  limits  of  the  empire. 

Of  all  the  barbarian  states  around  the 
borders  of  Rome  the  Dacian  common- 
wealth of  the  Goths  had  for 
a  time  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  impe- 
rial government.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred this  fact  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Goths  to  Christianity.  This  happened  at 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  accomplished  through  the  agency 
of  Ulfilas  and  his  rendition  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  language.     Before  this 
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time,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  the  Dacian  nations  had 
been  a  source  of  terror  to  Rome.  In 
the  times  of  Caracalla  and  Alexander 
Severus  the  empire  adopted  the  plan  of 
quieting  the  Goths  with  an  annual  sub- 
sidy. It  has  been  claimed  that  the  next 
emperor,  Maximin,  was  himself  a  Goth 
by  birth.  We  may  easily  perceive  how 
the  Praetorian  Guards  and  the  other  ac- 
tual powers  of  decaying  Rome  might 
conclude  that  it  was  better  to  save  the 
resources  of  the  state  for  themselves  and 
to  put  a  foreigner  into  the  purple,  than 
to  pay  exhaustive  tributes  to  a  barbarian 
nation. 


At  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Philij)  the  Arabian,  the 
Goths   passed  the  Danube 

.  Outgoing  of  the 

and  laid  waste  the  province  race  into  foreign 
of  Mcesia.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Decius  perished  in  battle 
with  them.  Their  successes  at  this 
epoch  encouraged  their  audacity,  and 
they  began  to  sally  forth  far  and  wide. 
They  even  took  to  sea,  and  the  clamor 
of  their  arms  was  heard  as  far  as  Trebi- 
zond.  vSoon  afterwards  they  effected  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  then  known  as  Crim,  now  the 
Crimea.  In  general,  the  Eastern  Cae- 
sars defended  themselves  with  success. 

In  269  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  in- 
flicted so  serious 
an  overthrow  on 
the  nation  in  Dar- 
dania  that  an  em- 
phatic pause  was 
put  to  their  prog- 
ress. 

Meanwhile  the 
Gothic  chiefs  had 
adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  seeking  set- 
tlements south  of 
the  Danube.  In  the  first  place,  the 
conquest  made  by  Trajan  Ascendency  of 
north  of  that  river  was  SSSSSSS 
relinquished,  and  the  ganization. 
Gothic  frontier  was  extended  to  the 
north  banks  of  the  stream.  The  vent 
thus  given  to  Gothic  adventure  was  satis- 
fied, and  a  period  of  ninety  years  elapsed 
before  the  peace  was  again  seriously 
broken.  In  the  fourth  century  the  na- 
tional hero  of  the  Ostrogothic  peoples 
arose  in  the  person  of  Ermanaric.'  He 
was  the  Charlemagne  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions. Doubtless  the  story  of  his  career 
and  the  organization  of  the  Gothic  king 
1  Frequently  written  Hermanric. 
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dom  is  in  part  mythical,  but  the  period 
was  full  of  important  historical  move- 
ments. It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Er- 
manaric  extended  his  sway  and  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  a  great  part  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Baltic  sea,  and  that  many  Slavon- 
ic tribes  yielded  to  his  ride.  The  whole 
event  was  similar  to  the  episode  of  Char- 
lemagne in  Western  Europe.  There  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Ostrogothic  king,  how- 
ever, a  total  lack  of  institutions  to  sus- 
tain his  authority.  His  rule  was  per- 
sonal, and  was 
doubtless  sus- 
tained by  his  com- 
manding abilities 
and  greatness  of 
character.  In 
other  words,  it 
was  a  head-chief- 
tainship rather 
than  a  sovereign- 
ty in  the  modern 
sense  of  that  term. 
But  his  ascend- 
ency showed  the 
possibility  of  com- 
bining the  Germanic  peoples  under  a 
common  rule,  and  foretokened  the  dis- 
aster which  was  sure  to  follow  to  the 
civilized  peoples  of  the  south  when- 
ever such  a  combination  of  the  Teutonic 
powers  should  be  permanently  effected. 
About  the  same  time  Athanaric  rose 
with  like  distinction  among  the  Visi- 
Riseof  Athan-  goths.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  secured 
so  complete  an  ascendency 
West  Gothic  chiefs  as  his 
rival  did  in  East  Gothia.  The  position 
of  the  Ostrogothic  hero  brought  him  into 
immediate  contact  with  Rome.  In  365 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Va- 
lens,  and  now  for  the  first  time  the 
Christian  religion   played  a  part  in  the 


intercourse    between    the  Romans   and 
the  barbarian  states  on  the  Danube. 

The  story  of  Ulfilas,  the  great  part 
which  he  performed  in  the  early  history 
of  his  race  as  the  apostle  of  Christianity, 
has  become  well  known  to  all  students  of 
history.  He  was  the  father  at  once  of 
the  religious  transformation  of  the  Goth- 
ic race  and  of  Teutonic  literature.  Not 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Al- 
fred into  the  vernacular  of  his  West- 
Saxon  countrymen,  not  the  rendering 
of  the  same  by  Luther  into  German,  had 
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a  more  marked  effect  upon  the  subse- 
quent destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German  peoples  than  did  the  work  of 
Ulfilas  in  translating  the  Bible  into 
Gothic. 

His  life  and  career  were  the  result  of 
ethnic  conditions  and  movements.     Ul- 
filas was  born  in  311.     His  History  of  ui- 
mother  was  a  Christian  cap-  S1^  £°en. 
tive  out  of  Cappadocia,  who  tons." 
had  been  carried  off  in  267  by  a  Gothic 
raid  into  that  country.     She  was  taken 
in  marriage  by  a  Gothic  chieftain,  and 
Ulfilas  was  thus  born  of  the  marriage  of 
Asia  and  Europe,   of  the  past  and  the 
future,   of  Old   Aryan  and  New  Aryan 
blood,  of  Christianity  and  paganism,  of 
the    civilized    condition    and    barbarian 
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freedom.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
character,  even  that  of  1  >ante  or  Wallen- 
stein,  more  happily  illustrates  the  in- 
dividual results  that  are  likely  to  flow 
from  the  union  of  diverse  bloods.  The 
superiority  of  the  youth  led  to  his  being- 
sent  at  an  early  age  as  a  hostage  to 
Constantinople.  There  he  became  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  for  the  founda- 
tions had  already  been  laid  by  his 
mother.  He  became  an  Arian  Chris- 
tian. He  rose  to  reputation  in  the  city 
of  the  Eastern  Caesars,  and  was  taken 
under  patronage  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Nicomedia.  By  him  Ulfilas  was  ordained 
as  a  missionary  bishop  and  sent  back  to 
his  Gothic  countrymen.  To  them  he 
preached,  and  them  he  led  by  his  elo- 
quence to  the  abandonment  of  pagan- 
ism and  the  substitution  of  Christianity. 
His  next  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Mceso-Gothic.  Of  this  great 
work  modern  times  has  received  a  frae- 
mentary  inheritance.  In  the  library  of 
Upsala  a  manuscript  containing  parts  of 
XTlfilas's  work  is  preserved.  It  is  known 
as  the  Codex  Argenteus,  or  Silver  Manu- 
script, and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  tongue  as 
it  was  spoken  and  written  at  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

It  was  a  seven  years'  struggle  among 
the  Visigoths  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  whereby  Christianity  was  dis- 
visigoths  accept  seminated  among  the  peo- 
^™^d  Pie-  The  Gothic  king  of 
the  Danube.  the  West  Goths,  who  was 
perhaps  that  same  Athanaric  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  innovation.  He  was  a  pagan  of 
the  pagans,  and  resisted  Ulfilas  as  a 
disseminator  of  poisonous  seeds  among 
the  people.  It  was  this  condition  of 
affairs  that  led  to  the  petition  presented 
by  the  Gothic  bishop  to  the  Emperor 
Constantius  for  the  privilege  of  remov- 


ing the  Christian  Goths  to  the  < 
side  of  the  river.  The  petition  was 
i  r  <  n'ably  entertained,  and  an  emigration 
ensued.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  the  new  Gothic  state  of 
Dacia  within  the  Danube  was  estab- 
lished. The  event  is  conspicuous  in 
history,  and  the  historical  and  ethnical 
results  that  flowed  therefrom  have  per- 
haps not  ceased  to  operate  to  the  present 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  new  religion  spread  in 
the  country  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
both  East  and  West  Goths  spread  of  the 
became  converted  to  ™ *£'*£ 
Christianity  as  it  was  pro-  part  company, 
fessed  and  expounded  by  the  followers 
of  Alius.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
spread  of  the  new  doctrines  among  the 
nations  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  those  dissensions  by  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ermanaric  was  broken  up. 
The  Visigoths  were  detached  from  their 
kinsmen  by  the  same  circumstances.  At 
the  same  time  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Gothland  began  to  be  pressed  by  the  in- 
coming Asiatic  Turanians.  The  Huns 
now  struck  the  Gothic  borders.  With 
the  death  of  Ermanaric  the  subject  na- 
tions regained  their  independence ;  but 
this  circumstance  rendered  them  less 
able  to  beat  back  the  Asiatics.  The 
East  and  the  West  Goths  here  part  com- 
pany historically,  and  are  never  again 
united.  The  great  body  of  the  former 
remained  in  their  seats  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube and  were  conquered  by  the  Huns, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  West  Goths 
crossed  the  river  and  began  those  move- 
ments which  were- destined  to  end  only 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Visigothic 
kingdom  belowr  the  Pyrenees.  Even 
Athanaric  was  drawn  into  the  emigra- 
tion. 

The   Romans  now   became    alarmed. 
War  broke  out,  and  in  378  the  emperor, 
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Valens,  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Goths  at  Adrianople.  A  few  years  later 
Historical  vicis-    Theodosius  the  Great  made 

situdes  of  the 

Goths  m  the        peace  with   them,  and   in 

fifth  and  sixth  .  ,     . 

centuries.  the    same    year  Athanarie 

visited  Constantinople,  where  he  died. 
After  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  peace 


hard  after  by  the  Ostrogothic  invasion 
of  Italy.  These  great  movements,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  empire,  first 
by  the  Herulians,  then  by  the  Goths,  and 
then  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  subse- 
quent establishment  therein  of  a  king- 
dom, first  by  the  Ostrogoths  and  then  by 


HUNS  IN  ITALY.— Drawn  by  William  Cla 


was  broken.  The  Goths  quarreled  with 
the  ministers  of  Arcadius  and  chose 
Alaric  as  their  king.  The  rest  is  known. 
In  a  short  time  the  great  campaign  be- 
gan which  carried  the  West  Goths 
through  the  whole  extent  of  South- 
western    Europe.      This   was    followed 


the  Lombards,  are  themes  which  fill  tip 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era. 

The  movements  of  the  Visigoths  into 
Spain,  and  the  planting  of  their  dominion 
in  that  peninsula,  were  almost  contem- 
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poraneous  movements;  and  the  con- 
quests of  the  Vandals  and  the  planting' 
Southwestern      of  their  power  in  Southern 

SEftffirfh.  Spain  and  in  Africa  are  but 
and  vandals.  parts  of  a  common  Ger- 
manic irruption  by  which  the  political, 
civil,  and  ethnical  condition  of  the  larger 
part  of  Southwestern  Europe  was  com- 
pletely changed. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  several  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  the  language  of 

Medieeval  Ger-       the    Goths    as    the   oldest  of 

££££>»  the  Teutonic  tongues  to 
Moeso-Gothic  take  the  literary  form.  This 
fact  has  given  special  interest  to  the 
fragments  of  Mceso-Gothic  literature, 
and  particularly  to  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  by  Ulfilas.  The 
oldest  of  our  manuscripts  contain- 
ing fragments  of  this  work  and  other 
Mceso-Gothic  productions  do  not  go  back 
further  than  the  fifth  century,  though 
the  subject-matter  was  composed  at  an 
earlier  date.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  namely,  while  the  West  Goths 
were  still  resident  in  Mcesia,  neither  the 
language  nor  the  people  had  departed 
by  any  great  degree  from  the  common 
type  of  all  the  Goths,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  Germans.  For  this  reason  we  may 
accept  the  fragmentary  West-Gothic  lit- 
erature as  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  in  that  stage  of  their 
evolution  through  which  they  passed 
from  the  beginning  of  our  era  to  the 
fourth  century. 

The  language  thus  presented  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  constitutes  the  most  valid 
Common  deriva-  and  certain  evidence  of  the 
andnGfJcoU-t0niC  community  of  the  Aryan 
itaiicraces.  nations.  It  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  great  stream  of  Indo- 
European  life  which  flowed  northward 
out  of  Armenia,  around  the  Black  sea, 
and  into  Europe  from  the  country  now 
known  as  Great   Russia,  had  an  original 


identity  in  its  source  and  character  with 
the  South-European  stream  which  flowed 
into  Europe  by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
^Egean  sea,  and  the  southern  peninsulas. 
Mceso-Gothic  lies  much  nearer  in  its 
forms,  its  grammar,  and  its  vocabulary  to 
the  Graeco-Italic  languages  than  do  the 
modern  tongues  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
England,  and  the  New  World.  It  is  easy 
to  determine  by  the  comparison  of  the 
linguistic  elements  present  in  the  works 
of  Ulfilas  with  those  of  the  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  rate  of  progress  by  which  the 
Low  German  tongues  of  Holland  and 
England  were  departing  from  the  origi- 
nal Teutonic  stock.  In  many  parts  of 
Mceso-Gothic  we  see  how  much  closer 
the  language  then  was  to  Greek  and 
Latin  than  modern  German  is  to  Italian 
or  French.  The  branching  out  of  lan- 
guage from  a  common  radical  is  thus 
illustrated,  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
linguistic  growth  suggested  in  outline 
and  character. 

The  destinies  of  the  Gothic  language 
were  peculiar.  It  perished  by  violence 
and  vicissitude.  Hardly  Destinies  of 
any  other  great  speech  of  ^°^ 
primitive  Europe  has  left  the  race. 
a  smaller  trace  in  the  subsequent  lan- 
guages of  the  continent  than  has  this 
powerful  Gothic.  In  its  original  home, 
at  least  in  the  region  where  it  found  its 
first  literary  expression,  it  did  not  long 
survive  the  emigration  of  the  Goths. 
The  reader  must  be  constantly  reminded 
to  how  great  a  degree  in  all  such  move- 
ments the  inhabitants  of  the  Teutonic 
states  were  pressed  from  their  seats  by 
the  incoming  tide  of  Asiatic  barbarism. 
Virtually  the  Goths  were  forced  across 
the  Danube.  The  residue  of  the  race 
was  left  in  the  countries  which  it  had 
occupied  for  several  centuries;  but  the 
body  of  the  language  departed  with  the 
body  of  the  nation. 
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The  moving  peoples  were  destined  in 
their  two  streams  to  flow  into  Italy, 
Teutonic  Peo-  France,  and  Spain.  In  the 
SSSSEE?  ^St  and  the  last  of  these 
gied  therewith,  countries  the  race  found 
lodgment.  France  %vas  to  them  rather 
a  land  of  transit  than  of  occupation.  In 
Italy  and  in  Spain  the  Ostrogoths  and 
the  Visigoths  were  conquerors,  but  both 
peoples,  particularly  the  latter,  had  ab- 


way  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  Visi- 
goths. Here  the  destruction  was  less 
than  in  Italy.  In  both  countries  it  was 
an  occupation.  The  occupation  imposed 
upon  the  Roman  peoples  a  new  ethnic 
element.  The  Teutonic  family  was 
spread  over  the  Latin  races.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  when  intelligence 
and  learning  are  subjugated,  they  in 
turn    subjugate.      The    vehicle    of    the 
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•sorbed  the  principles  of  Christianity  to 
the  extent  of  modifying  the  barbarian 
disposition  to  destroy.  In  general,  the 
peoples  were  much  more  civilized,  much 
less  disposed  to  barbarity,  than  were  the 
Angles  and  the  Saxons,  those  Ingavo- 
nian  Germans  who  poured  into  Great 
Britain.  The  Roman  Italians  were 
reduced  to  subjection.  A  third  of  the 
lands  was  taken  by  the  conquerors,  but 
the  inhabitants  were  not  swept  away  as 
with  a  barbarian  besom.     In  the  same 


latter  conquest  is  language.  Latin  con- 
quered Gothic  in  both  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  conquerors  learned  the  language  of 
the  Roman  and  Spanish  peoples.  Its 
superiority  as  a  vehicle  of  expression, 
and  particularly  as  a  vehicle  of  law  and 
of  religious  conquest,  asserted  itself. 

In  a  short  time  all  the  young  Goths  of 
both  divisions  of  the  race  learned  the 
superior  language.  It  was  under  this 
process  that  the  Mceso-Gothic  tongue,  as 
cultivated  in  South  Dacia  by  Ulfilas  and 
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the  other  Christian  apostles,  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, and  its  place  was  taken  by 
The  Latin  ian-  Latin.  The  latter  language 
Se^eecTof8  suffered,  of  course,  much 
the  north.  corruption   in  the  process. 

It  was  to  a  certain  extent  Teutonized. 
But  it  nevertheless  prevailed  over  the 
strong  tongue  of  the  north,  and  became 
in  some  sense,  under  the  influence  of  the 
conquerors,  the  germinal  Italian  and 
Spanish  of  later  ages.  It  thus  happened 
that  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of 
time  not  only  the  literary  beginnings  of 

the  Gothic  race,     ._,„_. _._ „_,._,_ 

but  the  very 
language  in 
which  the  same 
were  embodied, 
was  swept 
away.  Nor  has 
it  to  any  con- 
siderable ex- 
tent reappeared 
— except  in  the 
incidental  no- 
menclature of 
the  tongues  of 
Southwestern 

Europe — in  any  country  or  in  any  dialect. 
It  is  one  of  the  minor,  but  not  less  in- 
teresting, pages  of  mediaeval  history  that 
bears  the  account  of  the  preservation  in 
.    the  East  of  a  small  division 

Preservation  of 

a  Gothic  people   of    the    Gothic  race.     We 

In  the  Crimea.        ,  . .  ,     ,  , . 

nave  mentioned  above  that 

the  Tauric  Chersonesns,  depending  from 
the  north  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  bet- 
ter known  in  modern  times  by  the  name 
of  the  Crimea,  was  penetrated  in  the 
early  part  of  our  era  by  a  division  of 
the  Ostrogothic  race.  It  was  in  the 
times  when  Christianity  was  making  its 
first  inroads  among  the  Teutonic  peo- 
ples. The  Crimean  Goths  fell  under  the 
influences  of  evangelism,  just  as  did 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  Dacia;  but  it 


was  not  Arianism,  but  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity that  conquered  the  colony  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus. 

On  this  account  the   missionary  out 
post  thus  planted  was  better  supported 
by     the     mother    Church  Rome  favors  the 
than  were  the  West  Goths,  g^SuS? 
who  were  regarded  as  here-  institutions, 
tics,  and  frequently  treated  accordingly. 
Rome   always  looked  with  disfavor   on 
the  progress  of  Visigothic  Christianity 
in    the    West   because   of  its  deviation 
from  the    established  standards  of  doc- 
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RUNIC  ALPHABET. 
From  Codex  No.  270,  in  the  Library  of  Saint  GaTl. 


trine.  But  the  Crimean  Christians  suf- 
fered no  such  depreciation.  The  situ- 
ation was  such  as  to  favor  permanency. 
As  a  result  the  Gothic  language,  and  to 
some  extent  the  Gothic  institutions,  were 
maintained  in  a  part  of  the  Crimea  long 
after  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Roman 
law  had  triumphed  over  both  in  the  West. 
It  is  one  of  the  surprising  incidents  of 
ethnic  history  that  as  late  as  the  six 
teenth  century  the  Dutch  traveler  De 
Busbecq,  who  visited  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe  at  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury, found  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Gothic  colony  still  intact  in  the  peninsula 
which  they  had  now  possessed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  The  language 
had   also  maintained  its  integrity  to  a 
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of  thought  by- 
characters  the 
highest  of  arts. 


considerable  extent,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  people  were  evidently  an  out- 
growth of  purely  Gothic  antecedents  as 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Eastern 
empire  and  Greek  Catholicism. 

In  this  connection  it  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  refer  to  the  writing  of  the  Teu- 
The  expression  tonic  nations,  particularly 
to  that  of  the  Goths,  as  illus- 
trative of  their  condition 
and  progress.  We  should  not  be  far 
from  a  sober  statement  in  saying  that 
the  expression  of  language,  the  pictorial 
representation  of  thought  by  means  of 
written  characters  that  may  be  gathered 
and  perused,  thus  conveying  from  mind 
to  mind  the  thoughts,  concepts,  and  evo- 
lutions of  the  intellect  and  the  imagina- 
tion, is  the  highest  of  all  human  arts. 
The  use  of  such  a  vehicle  of  expression 
marks  clearly  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
national  consciousness,  and  foretokensthe 
first  songs  and  fh"st  histories  produced 
by  a  race  of  people  as  the  embodiment 
of  their  thought  and  hope  concerning 
themselves. 

The  Teutonic  races  had  reached  this 
stage  at  the  time  of  the  first  excursions 
of  the  Romans  into  the  north.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  Ulfilas  and  the 
uiflias  did  not  men  of  his  time  invented  or 
fec7e"d?thePer"  introduced  writing  among 
Runes.  the  Gothic  nations.     Their 

work  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  revo- 
lution than  an  invention.  Long  before 
this  time  the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic 
peoples  possessed  a  written  language. 
The  alphabet  was  made  up  of  those  char- 
acters to  which  scholars  have  given  the 
name  of  Runes.  Of  this  style  of  writing 
there  was  a  threefold  development:  the 
first  in  Germania,  the  second  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  third  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England.  Rune  was  the  name  given  in 
general  in  the  Teutonic  tongues  to  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet.      It  appears   that 


at  the  first  this  method  of  communi- 
cating thought  was  a  secret.  Perhaps 
the  priests  desired  to  keep  it  so.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  the  word  run  means  a 
secret.  The  verb  r$nan  signifies  to 
whisper.  It  is  likely  that  the  old  pagan 
lore  was  whispered  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
that  the  characters  in  which  it  was  re- 
corded were  called  ruua.  Certain  it  is 
that  such  characters  are  plentifully  scat- 
tered among  the  archaeological  remains 
of  all  the  nations  of  Northwestern  Eu- 
rope. As  to  the  character  of  the  letters, 
they  had  much  of  that  square  and  uncial 
form  which  was  peculiar  to  all  the  prim- 
itive alphabets.  The  whole  history  of 
the  transformation  of  alphabetical  writ- 
ing may  be  summed  up  in  the  change 
from  the  rectilinear  to  the  curvilinear 
character. 

Such  an  alphabet,  strictly  Runic  in 
origin  and  development,  was  in  use 
among  the  Goths  before  the  The  Goths  adopt 
time  of  Ulfilas.  It  was  J^1^8*" 
this  which  he  employed  as  Runes, 
the  basis  of  that  style  of  writing  which 
he  introduced.  His  work  consisted  es- 
sentially in  the  introduction,  or  substi- 
tution, of  the  Latin  alphabet  for  the 
Runic  characters.  A  few  of  the  sounds 
of  the  language,  however,  could  not  be 
well  represented  by  the  Latin  characters. 
Such  was  the  letter  thorn  (  p  ),  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  theta  (  6  ).  To  supply 
this  deficiency  the  Gothic  character  was 
retained.  So  also  was  the  wen  (  p  ), 
equivalent  to  the  modern  w.  The 
Gothic  character  edit  (  %  )  was  also  re- 
tained, not  only  in  Mceso-Gothic,  but  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  equivalent  of  dh. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  Latin  letters  were 
substituted  in  the  Gothic  literature ;  and 
the  same  peculiarities  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Scandinavian  tongues  as  of 
Anglo-Saxon. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  rapid  union 
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SEAT  OF  THE  VISIGOTHIC  LEGISLATION.-Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  San  Servando,  Toledo. 
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of    the    Gothic 
parture    from 


Ethnic  streams 
reverse  the 
method  of  ge- 
ography. 


nations,  after  their  de- 
the  Danube,  with  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  Ro- 
mans. It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  human  river  dif- 
fers from  the  river  of  geography.  The 
stream  does  not  always  seek  out  and 
find  for  itself  a  new  valley  and  a  new- 
channel,  but  it  frequently  becomes  con- 
fluent with  other  streams  already  exist- 
ing. The  old  geographers,  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  the  earth,  were  wont  to 


GOLDEN  DRINKING  HORNS  OF  THE   GOTHS, 
Found  in  Schleswig. 


draw  their  rivers  so  as  to  run  into  some 
other  with  which  the)'  were  acquainted 
or  of  which  they  may  have  chanced  to 
hear.  The  first  maps  show  this  device 
as  a  means  of  concealing  ignorance. 
The  ethnographic  map  would  present 
many  such  departures  from  the  geo- 
graphical method.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  of  the  mod- 
ern ages  are  classified  as  branches  and 
developments  of  the  Latin  race — this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have 
swallowed  up  the  powerful  Gothic  streams 
which  flowed  into  Italy  and  Spain  at  the 


i  if  tlie  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  may  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  lan^ua^e 
as  much  as  on  the  basis  of  blood  that  the 
ethnological  classifications  of  modern 
times  have  been  constructed. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Goths 
we  have  departed  entirely  from  the  nar- 
rative   Of    TacitUS.       It    was    Imperfect  views 

impossible  that  that  truth-  %^^T 

ful     and     critical      author  Goths. 

should  foresee — living  as  he  did  from 
55  to  1 17  A.  D.— 
the  peculiar  devel- 
opments  upon 
which  the  German 
nations  were  to  en- 
ter. He  could  not 
predict  the  great 
Gothic  evolution, 
and  we  should  not, 
therefore,  expect 
to  find  in  his  pages 
the  premonitions 
of  the  Teutonic  ex- 
pansion on  the 
Danube,  and  the 
irruption  from 
that  quarter  into 
the  empire. 

The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Frank- 

ish  nations,  uponwhose  history  we  are  now 

to  enter.     But  before  pass- 

.  r  Outlines  of  the 

ing  to  the  consideration  of  VisigotMc  evo- 

,.       T    ,  .         ,     ■-,  ,-,         lution  in  Spain. 

the  Istavoman  tribes  on  the 
Rhine,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  that 
feature  of  Gothic  civilization  which  pre- 
sented the  race  at  its  best  estate.  This 
was  the  Visigothic  evolution  in  Spain. 
The  particular  element  in  the  national 
life  of  the  people  in  that  country  had  re- 
spect to  the  development  and  institution 
of  law.  Among  all  the  Teutonic  peoples 
the  Visigoths  had  the  largest  success  in 
the  institution  of  a  regular  form  of  gov- 
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roa 


ernment.  The  constitution  and  the 
statutes  of  the  race  have  been  cited  in 
all  subsequent  ages  as  models  of  excel- 
lence. Advocates  of  Christianity  have 
held  up  the  example  of  the  Visigoths  in 
their  institutional  development  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  conversion  of  the  race 
to  Christianity  was  able  to  effect  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  personal  legislation  and 
unsystematic  laws  of  the  pagan  Goths  a 
new  code,  regular  and  general  in  its 
character. 

No  doubt  the  improvement  of  the  Visi- 
goth ic  race  by  its  conversion  to  Christian  - 
Relation  of  [ty  had  much  to  do  with  the 

Christianity  to  J 

the  enlighten-  institution  of  the  great 
Goths,  councils  of  Toledo,  and  with 

the  superiority  of  the  lawmaking  proc- 
esses which  the  .Spanish  Goths  there  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  real  success  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  improving  their  constitutions 
and  jurisprudence  was  on  the  historical 


and  ethnical  rather  than  on  the  religii  n 
side  Their  long  contact  with  Rorrn 
even  before  their  migration  began-  had 
led  them  to  absorb  the  Roman  principles 
of  civil  polity.  They  became  acquainted 
with  that  vast  and  regular  constitution 
which  the  Romans  had  created  through 
centuries  of  experience  and  trial.  Chris- 
tianity was  the  channel  of  intercourse 
through  which  this  acquaintance  was 
chiefly  acquired.  The  Goths  once  hav- 
ing made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Rome,  could  but 
admire  and  imitate  those  formulae  in  the 
creation  of  new  statutes  and  rules  of 
administration  for  themselves.  It  was- 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  Visi- 
o-othic  legislation  at  the  councils  of  To- 
ledo  was  of  so  high  a  character  and 
contrasted  so  favorably  with  the  partial, 
personal,  and  inadequate  lawmaking  of 
the  other  Teutonic  races. 


Chapter  LXXXVI.-The  Franks  and  the  Vandals. 


HE  name  of  Franks 
was  not  applied  in 
Caesar's  time  to  any 
of  the  German  nations. 
Though  he  traversed 
the  regions  subse- 
quently occupied  1  >  v 
the  peoples  of  this  name,  he  used  other 
titles  for  the  tribes  which  he  here  en- 
The  name  Frank  countered.     The  same  may 

unknown  in  the      b  {d      of      TadtUS      and 

classical  eth- 
nography. Ptolemy.       Though      they 

discussed  the  Istavonian  Germans,  they 
do  not  use  the  name  of  Franks  as  ap- 
pellative of  any  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Grimm  that 
the  word  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  is  known,  however,  to  have  been  in 
use  as  early  as  the  reign   of  Aurelian, 


at  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Doubtless  the  name  Franci  was  adopted 
by  these  peoples  from  its  meaning  of 
frank,  or  free.  Since  the  nations  so 
called  dwelt  on  the  western  and  north- 
western frontier  of  Germany,  and  since 
this  line  was  the  one  most  assailed  by  the 
Romans,  the  people  came  naturally  to  call 
themselves  Franci,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  maintained  their  freedom. 

At  the   first  these    nations  dwelt   on 
the  right  bank,  that  is,  the  German  side, 
of  the   river  Rhine.      Afterwards,  how- 
ever,   they   prevailed  on    the  left   bank, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  contact  of  Ro- 
Meuse,  and  it  was  here  that  J^^ST 
the    name    Ripuarians,    or  Rhine. 
People  of  the  Bank,  was  applied  to  them. 
The   country  thus  occupied   within  the 
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natural  limits  of  Gaul  extended  from 
Alsace  to  the  sea.  In  the  year  240  the 
Catti,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 


HLODW7G   BECOMES   A   CHRISTIAN. 
Drawn  by  F.  E.  Wolfram. 


crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz.  Among 
these  people  the  General  Postumus  re- 
cruited his  army  and  succeeded  in  lead- 


ing the  Germans  against  their  country- 
men, driving  them  back  across  the  river 
and  making  his  capital  at  Colonia.  But 
at  length  the  lands 
of  the  Ubii  and 
Tungri,  extending 
from  Ardennes  to 
the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  were  oc- 
cupied by  the 
Frankish  nation, 
who  took  the  name 
of  Ripuarian. 

About  the  same 
time  the  Salian 
Franks  also 
crossed  the  river 
and  occupied  the 
country  southw-est 
of  the  Lower 
Meuse.  Near  the 
close  of  the  third 
century  they  are 
found  engaged  in 
naval  warfare 
along  the  coast  of 
Gaul.  In  358  the 
Emperor  Julian 
allotted  the  district 
of  Toxandria  to 
them.  From  this 
time  forth  it  was 
common  to  find 
the  Roman  armies 
of  the  north  re- 
plenished with 
Frankish  soldiers. 
Other  prominent 
men  of  the  nation 
rose  to  rank  at  the 
Roman  court. 
The  frontier  line 
of  the  empire  on 
the  north  began  to  recede.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a  great 
battle  was  won  by  the  Franks  at  Cam- 
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They  establish  a 
Frankish  king- 
dom under 
Hlodwig. 


brai,  and  their  standards  wore  ad- 
vanced to  the  river  Loire.  The  Salians 
The Saiians be-  now  fixed  their  capital 
SEibSE?  at  Dispargum,  the  mod- 
*'sn».  ern    Disiburg,  just  as  the 

Ripuarians  had  fixed  their  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Cologne.  Their  friendli- 
ness to  the  Romans  was  such  that 
they  henceforth  for  a  time  consti- 
tuted a  barbarian  bulwark  against 
barbarism.  The  invasion  of  the 
Huns  under  Attila  was  repelled 
at  Chalons  mostly  by  the  Franks 
in  the  Roman  army. 

It  was  the  Salians  rather  than 
the  Ripuarians 
who  extended  their 
conquests  into  Gaul 
and  laid  the  foundations  of 
France;  that  is,  Frankland. 
Their  sovereign,  Hlodwig,  better 
known  by  his  Latin  name  of  Clo- 
vis,  was  the  king  under  whom 
the  Salians  became  masters  of 
Northern  Gaul.  Meanwhile  the 
Ripuarians  remained  in  their 
seats  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
latter  became  Christianized  at  an 
earlier  day  than  did  the  Salians. 
The  student  of  history  will  recall 
the  fact  that  Clotilda,  wife  of  Clo- 
vis,  was  a  Christian,  and  that  in 
his  campaign  and  battle  Hlodwig 
abandoned  the  wild  goddesses 
whom  he  had  worshiped  in  bar- 
barism, and  appealed  to  Clo- 
tilda's God  to  give  him  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  family  of  Clovis  constituted 
what  was  called  in  German  the  Merwing 
House,  that  is,  the  Merovingian,  a  name 
which  was  applied  to  the 
first  German  dynasty  ruling 
in  France.  Meanwhile  an 
Eastern,  division  of  the 
back    into    Ger- 


mania,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  coun- 
try ever  afterwards  known  asFranconia. 
There  was  thus  an  Eastern  as  well  as 
a  Western  dominion  established  by  the 
Frankish  adventurers  who  had  planted 
themselves  along  the  Rhine. 

The  general  career  of  the  Franks  thus 
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Beginnings  of 
Franconia;  the 
three  Gothic 
kingdoms. 


Oriental,    or 

Frankish    race    drifted 
M. — Vol.  2—45 


ANCIENT   ART   WORK   OF  THE  FRANKS. — IVORY    UOOK  COVER   OF 

THE   NINTH    CENTURY. 

From  the  original  in  the  Louvre. 


making  their  way  into  Gaul  and  fixing 
their  barbarian  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  ascendency,  was  very  similar 
to  that  which  the  Visigoths  planted  in 
Spain,  and  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  Of 
the  three  Gothic  kingdoms,  that  in  Italy 
lasted  from  493  until  553  A.  D.,  embrac- 
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ing  the  three  reigns  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  Totila,  and  Theias.  Euric,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  ended  the  Roman  do- 
minion in  Spain  in  471,  and  the  country 
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FRANK1SH    WARRIORS,    ON    IVORY   COVER   OF   BOOK,   THOUGHT 
BE   THE   WORK   OF   A    FRANKISH   ARTIST. 
From  original  in  the  Louvre. 


remained  a  Visigothic  power  until  711, 
when  King  Roderic,  called  the  last  of 
the  Goths,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jerez — a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years. 
In  France  the  Merovingian  House  was  in 
the  ascendant  from  the  accession  of  Clo- 


vis,  in  481,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty  by  the  Carlovingian  Pepin  I,  in 
the  year  752,  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years.  These  epochs 
of  ascendency  in  the  three  coun- 
tries represented  the  first  period 
of  German  history  in  the  West. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the 
two  Gothic  divisions  in  Italy  and 
Spain  were  absorbed 

r  The  Franks  ab- 

in    the    Latin    race,  sorbedbythe 

q,i  ,  1   •  Latinized  Gauls. 

1  he  same  thing  may 
be  said  to  have  happened  in  France. 
The  Franks,  though  conquering, 
the  Merovingians,  though  predom- 
inant in  the  political  life  of  the  peo- 
ple for  nearly  three  centuries,  suf- 
fered a  fate  very  similar  to  that 
which  their  Gothic  countrymen 
had  experienced  in  the  south. 
The)-  modified  the  Latinized  Gaul 
ish  race  already  in  possession  of  the 
country,  but  were  themselves  amal- 
gamated therewith ;  and  out  of  the 
amalgamation  arose  that  mediae- 
val  France,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  French  people  of  the  modern 
epoch.  The  whole  movement  may 
be  regarded  as  an  infusion  of  the 
new,  vital  barbaric  blood  into  the 
veins  of  races  which  were  growing 
old  in  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rhine  and  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
course  of  historical  events  during 
the  ascendency  of  the   House  of 
Pepin  in  primitive  France,   or  to 
describe  the  transformation  which 
occurred  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country   with    the    accession    of    Char- 
lemagne.        The     personal   Personal  char- 
character  of  the   Frankish  ^tra^f  the 
race   was    almost  identical  Franks, 
with  that  of  the  other  West  Germanic 
nations,  and  their  institutions  likewise 
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FACSIMILE  OF  A  PAGE  OF  THE  LEX  SALICA.-From  the  original  in  Library  of  Saint  Gall. 
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were  of  the  common  Teutonic  pattern. 
The  Franks  are  described  as  physically 
a  powerful  people,  having'  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  audacity  of  countenance 
peculiar  to  all  the  German  tribes.  They 
were  said  to  have  a  scowl  about  the 
brows  which  made  them  terrible  to  look 
upon  when  in  anger.  They  had  also  the 
gleaming  blue  eyes  and  light  red  hair 
which  the  races  of  the  south  always 
ascribed  to  the  East  Gauls  and  the  Ger- 
mans. Their  limbs  were  powerful,  and 
their  stature  so  great  as  to  dwarf  the 
Romans  in  comparison.  They  wore 
their  hair  so  long,  and  it  was  of  so  fine  a 
quality,  as  to  be  greatly  in  demand  as  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  cities  of  the 
south.  The  fashionable  ladies  of  Rome, 
in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  bought  it 
with  avidity  as  an  ornament  of  the  head. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  weapons,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  of  the  Frankish 
Weaponry  of  the  Germans  were  somewhat 
ra-an^S""  peculiar  to  the  race.  The 
Eipuana."  franca,  a  javelin  tipped  with 

iron  to  be  hurled  at  the  enemy  or  used 
in  close  encounter  as  a  spear,  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
race.  The  battle-ax  was  called  the 
francisca.  The  Franks  had  the  same 
heroic  qualities  which  were  possessed 
by  many  of  the  free  tribes  of  Germany. 
The  Siegfried  Saga  nearly  all  related  to 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  Frankish 
nation.  In  these  legend,  tradition, 
myth,  and  ancient  ethnic  story  are  blend- 
ed with  the  beginnings  of  authentic  his- 
tory. To  the  Franks  also  are  ascribed 
the  beginnings  of  the  constitution  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  French  race.  From 
them  was  derived  the  Lex  Sa/iea,  or  Salic 
law,  and  also  the  Lex  Ripuaria,  some- 
what later  in  its  date.  These  funda- 
mentals of  the  Frankish  statutes  of  the 
Merovingian  times  refer  in  their  origin 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 


There  are  also  principles  in  the  Salic 
law  which  were  formulated  before  the 
approach  of  Christianity.  In  such  parts 
of  the  Frankish  constitution  The  Salic  laws 
there  is  no  evidence  that  £S5S2£ 
a  feudal  nobility  or  a  sys-  tiou- 
tern  of  land  tenure  by  fief  had  any  ex- 
istence in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Frank- 
ish kingdom.  The  only  grades  of  peo- 
ple referred  to  in  these  earlier  parts  of 
the  constitution  are  the  king,  the  free 
Frank,  and  the  slave — the  latter  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  The  Salic  law  in  course 
of  time  gained  a  great  influence  in  the 
statute-making  and  jurisprudence  of  me- 
diaeval France.  Some  of  its  principles 
were  incorporated  and  reincorporated 
with  the  constitutions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  some  of  its  provisions  have  contin- 
ued vital  to  the  present  day.  Such,  for 
a  single  example,  is  that  law  called  by 
preeminence  the  Salic  law,  prevalent  in 
France  and  in  several  other  Western 
kingdoms,  whereby  women  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  descendants'  rights  as 
it  respects  political  power  and  land- 
ownership  by  primogeniture. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  find 
in  the  usages  of  the  Franks  the  evi- 
dences  of  that  aristocratic  Myth  and  tra- 
organization  which  was  des-  £™  *£ 
tined  to  take  French  so-  aristocracy, 
ciety  in  its  clutches  and  to  seek  its  ante- 
cedents in  the  immemorial  usages  of  the 
race.  But  such  efforts  are  futile.  The 
officers  of  the  Franks  were  not  such  by 
hereditary  descent  but  by  election,  and 
their  choice  to  the  principal  places  in  the 
nation  did  not  alter  their  rank  as  citi- 
zens. It  has  been  claimed  that  even  the 
Salic  law  in  its  first  intent  has  furnished 
but  a  narrow  basis  for  the  claim  ad- 
vanced in  royal  houses  in  favor  of  the 
precedence  of  male-born  children  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown.  It  was  be- 
lieved or  assumed  in  French  society  as 
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late  as  the  last  century  that  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  were  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  family  of  Clovis.  It  was  also 
held  that  the  members  of  this  family 
were  distinguished  in  their  physiognomy 
and  bearing  from  the  peasantry  of  the 
third  estate.  But  critical  inquiry  has 
failed  to  show  any  ground  for  such  as- 
sumption.    The  noble  houses  have  been 


ing  out  westward  from  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  and  extending  its  supremacy  to 
the  western  sea.  It  was  a  Gradual  and 
long  time  before  the  right  ££££?«* 
of  the  race,  as  set  forth  in  House  of  ciovis. 
the  claims  of  the  Merovingian  and  Car- 
lovingian  princes  to  rule  France,  was 
acknowledged.  The  consolidation  oi 
the   Frankish   nations  and   the  gradual 
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so  much  multiplied  and  the  various  fam- 
ilies so  much  diluted  with  foreign  blood, 
that  any  and  all  distinctions  of  feature 
and  bearing  which  may  have  existed  at 
an  earlier  age  have  long  since  passed 
away,  so  that  the  claim  of  the  noblesse, 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XVI,  that  they  were 
of  a  different  descent  from  the  body  of 
the  French  nation  had  no  other  basis 
than  arrogance  and  pride. 

AVe  thus  see  the  Frankish  race  spread- 


suppression  of  feudalism,  which  was  only 
the  developed  form  of  the  clan-life  of 
the  Germans,  were  not  effected  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI,  a  short  time  before 
the  discovery  of  America. 

It  can  never  be  known  with  certainty 
in  what  proportions  the  probiemofracG 
Franks  and  the  other  pre-  elements  and 

a  proportions  m 

Occupying  peoples   of   Gaul    the  French. 

were  combined  in  the  formation  of  the 
French  nation.   Here,  again,  we  have  the 
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same  problem  presented  which  we  have 
considered  in  the  absorption  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  of 
the  Ostrogoths  with  their  rivals,  the 
Longobards,  in  Italy.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  percentage  of 
German  blood,  of  German  life,  and  Ger- 
man institutions  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  race  in  France  was 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  Gothic 
influence  in  Spain  and  Italy.  But  the 
original  Gallo-Roman  population  con- 
tinued to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
conquering  Franks,  and  with  their  Latin 
language  and  institutions  asserted  them- 
selves more  and  more  until  the  Latin 
character  became  predominant  in  the 
new  French  nation.  The  same  process 
was  revived  in  the  case  of  the  Normans, 
who,  issuing  from  the  Baltic  coasts, 
took  possession  of  Neustria  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their 
complete  ascendency  in  that  country, 
nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
century,  accepted  the  language,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  institutions  of  the  subject 
Latin  race. 

The    Franks     gave     their    name    to 
France;  the    Normans,    theirs  to   Nor- 

mandv.     So  also  the  Bur- 
Origin  and  his-  * 
toricai  haps  of      gundians,  of  whom  we  are 

theBurgundians.  ,  .  ,    •-,  j 

now  to  speak,  contnbitted 
their  ethnic  title  to  the  country  of  which 
they  possessed  themselves.  Burgundy 
lay  between  Champagne  and  Alsace  on 
the  east,  Auvergne  on  the  south,  and 
the  Limousin  and  Touraine  on  the  west. 
It  passed  through  the  stages  of  duchy 
and  kingdom  on  its  way  to  a  consolida- 
tion with  the  state  of  France.  The 
Burgundians,  bearing  the  ancient  name 
of  Burgundi,  were  out  of  Germany. 
Their  original  territory  lay  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula.  From  this  seat 
they  were  driven  by  the  nation  of  the 
Gepidae,       On     their     expulsion     they 


settled  between  the  Mayne  and  the 
Neckar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  they  joined  their  fortunes  with 
other  Suevian  tribes,  the  .Mans  and  the 
Vandals,  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gaul, 
and,  under  command  of  their  king. 
Gundicar,  penetrated  the  country  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone.  In  course  oi 
time  Geneva  and  Lyons  were  the  succes- 
sive capitals  of  this  district. 

To  battle  with  the  Franks  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  first  century  of  the 
independent  existence  of  the  Burgun- 
dians. In  436  Gundicar  was  slain  by 
the  Huns.  His  son  Gunderic  was  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  against  Attila.  Gun- 
debald,  one  of  the  succeeding  kings, 
was  the  author  of  the  early  Burgundian 
legislation,  which  was  summed  up  under 
the  title  of  Lex  Gundebalda.  Like  the 
West  Goths,  the  Burgundians  at  an  early 
age  embraced  Arian  Christianity. 

In  554  that  King  Gondemar  was 
slain  by  the  Franks,  who  henceforth 
asserted  their  supremacy  in  Movements 
Burgundy.  The  king  just  J^inT 
mentioned  was  the  last  of  France, 
the  old  Burgundian  dynasty.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  disim 
tegration  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
Boson,  a  Burgundian  chieftain,  husband 
of  Ermengarde,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  II,  refounded  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Lower  Bur- 
gundy. But  in  882  Charles  the  Fat 
restored  the  Frankish  ascendency  over 
the  country.  Afterwards,  by  a  revolu- 
tion, Upper  Burgundy  and  Lower  Bur- 
gundy were  united  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aries,  and  this,  in  1033,  was  united  to 
Germany  by  Conrad  II.  Afterwards 
the  country  became  the  countship  of 
Franche  Comte,  and  this  was  absorbed 
by  Charles  the  Bold,  who  stood  at  once 
in  his  day  for  the  independence  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
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Emergence  and 
ethnic  descent 
of  the  Vandals. 


feudal  liberties  of  France.  He  yielded 
to  his  rival,  Louis  XI,  and  lost  both  his 
claims  and  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  in  1477. 

Another  of  the  out- 
going Germanic  nations 
were  the  Vandals,  who 

in     like 

manner 

gave  their 
name  to  a  country  which 
it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. Far  down  in 
Spain  lies  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  manifest- 
ly Vandalusia,  if  the 
word  had  not  lost  its 
initial.  According  to 
Tacitus,  the  Vandali 
were  assigned  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  country 
which  associated  them 
with  the  Low  Germans ; 
and  it  has  been  agreed 
by  modern  scholars  that 
they  were  allied  with 
the  Goths.  Their  an- 
cient seats  appear  to 
have  been  in  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania. 
In  the  second  century 
they  came  against  the 
borders  of  Bohemia, 
where  the  mountains 
now  called  Riesen-Ge- 
birge  took  their  name. 
In  271  they  were  de- 
feated in  battle  by  Au- 
relian.  The  conditions 
of  peace  were  that  they 
should  annually  furnish 
two  thousand  confederates  for  service  in 
the  Roman  army. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
the  Vandals  were  overthrown  by  the 
Goths,  and  in  their  desperate  condition 


they  sought  and  obtained  from  Rome 
the  privilege  of  settling  in  the  country  of 
I'unnonia.  The  Western  empire  was 
now  in   a  condition  of  decline.     In  406 
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the  Vafldals  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
plunged  into  Gaul.  Stilicho,  the  gen- 
eral of  Honorius,  is  said  to  have  been  of 
A'andal  extraction.  Loyal  as  he  was,  he 
was  accused   of  sympathizing  with  his 
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countrymen,  and  having  procured  their 
invasion  of  Gaul.  This  was  the  grava- 
They  make  their  men  ol  the  charges  against 
S^a.d  Mm.  A  battle  of  the  Van- 
conquer Spain,  flals  with  the  Franks  result- 
ed in  a  loss  of  two  thousand  of  their 
warriors  and  their  king.  In  409  Gun- 
deric  lead  the  nation  across  the  Pyrenees. 
There  were  two  divisions  of  the  invad- 
ers, one  of  which  occupied  Galicia  and 
the  other  Andalusia.  For  twenty  years 
the  war  was  kept  up  between  the  Van- 
dals on  the  one  side,  and  the  Romans, 
Goths,  and  Suevians,  by  turns,  on  the 
other.  It  appears  that  the  division  of 
the  Vandals  which  had  first  entered  Gal- 
icia passed  over  into  Andalusia  and 
joined  their  countrymen  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  province. 

Twenty  years  later  the  Vandals 
were  invited  over  into  Africa.  Gun- 
,     ,        .^.       deric     perished,     and     the 

Northern  Africa  l 

aisobecomesa     power  of  the  nation  passed 

Vandal  state.  •     ,        , ,         ,  -.  -    ,  .      ... 

into  the  hands  of  his  il- 
legitimate half-brother  Genseric,  whose 
name  is  most  associated  with  the  desti- 
nies of  his  race.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  short  of  stature,  limping  in 
his  gait,  having  little  of  the  heroic  about 
his  person,  but  possessing  greatness  of 
character  and  filling  his  life  with  heroic 
deeds.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thousand  men  who  composed  his 
nation,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Boniface, 
Count  of  Africa,  passed  over  into  that 
country  and  took  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  the  coast.  All  the  cities  of  Ro- 
man Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Car- 
thage, Hippo,  and  Cirta,  were  taken  by 
the  Vandals  in  430.  The  siege  of  Hippo 
was  unsuccessful.  In  435  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  III  made  peace  with  the 
Vandal  nation,  conceding  to  them  the 
African  province  which  had  belonged 
to  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  Carthage 


and  a  small  strip  of  adjacent  territory. 
Thus  in  the  south  we  see  the  planting 
of  a  German  state  by  tribes  which  had 
been  thrown  into  migration  and  conquest 
by  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians  on  the 
east  of  Germania  proper. 

We  may  now  contemplate  the  German 
race  thus  thrust  out  into  the  countries 
bordered   on   the  west   by 

■*     Summary  of  the 

the   Rhine    and    the    Dan-  topics  thus  far 

■1.1  ,  •  j.  considered, 

ube,     the     separation      of 

the  same  into  tribes  and  nations,  and 
the  gradual  differentiation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic family  into  three  great  families 
of  High  Germans,  Low  Germans,  and 
Scandinavians.  V\re  have  thus  far  spo- 
ken of  the  High  Germanic  evolution, 
and  have  considered  it  in  the  epoch 
extending  from  the  third  century  B.  C. 
to  the  eighth  century  of  our  era.  In  the 
later  developments  of  the  race,  we  have 
not  paused  to  look  at  the  conservative 
Germanic  element  which  remained  in 
ancient  '  Germania,  gradually  growing 
toward  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
modern  German  people,  but  rather  have 
considered  the  emigrant  portion  of  the 
race  as  it  broke  over  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine,  dividing  into  different  chan- 
nels, one  of  which  overflowed  Italy,  an- 
other Spain,  and  another  France. 

Meanwhile  the  greater  ethnic  proc- 
ess of  dividing  the  Low  German  family 
from  the  High  Germans  was  going  on. 
In  all  the  country  which  coasted  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  sea  the  Ingavonian 
tribes  were  passing  into  a  new  type  of 
character.  We  may  now  consider  them 
as  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
planted  in  the  maritime  regions  and  low 
marsh  country  of  the  north,  about  the 
estuaries  of  the  great  rivers  which  roll 
down  out  of  Germania  and  Northern 
France  and  Holland  into  the  inhospitable 
waters  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  sea. 
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ERE  it  was  that  a  Teu- 
tonic people,  called  in 
general  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of 
Dutch,  took  their  rise. 
This  people  has  had 
for  its  ancestors  sev- 
eral of  the  tribes  whom  we  have  already 
named.  The  Cimbri,  the  Suiones  of 
Tacitus,  and  many  other  Germanic  na- 
tions furnished  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Dutch  states  of  the  north  were  peo- 
pled. We  are  here,  however,  more  con- 
cerned to  note  the  features  of  ethnic  de- 
influence  of hab-  parture  between  the  Low 
5S£K£  and  the  Hi§'h  German  divi- 
teristics.  sions  of   the  race.     These 

were,  in  the  first  place,  physical.  That 
is,  the  Dutch  from  a  very  early  period 
took  on  a  physical  character  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  broad  lines  from  the 
primitive  nations  beyond  the  Rhine. 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  a  people 
must  be  referred  in  a  large  measure  to 
climatic  environment.  Habit  has  also 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  ma- 
terial characteristics  of  a  given  family 
of  men.  But  habit  in  its  turn  is  for  the 
most  part  traceable  to  the  exigencies  of 
climate.  We  must  in  the  ages  now  be- 
fore us  think  of  the  pressing  out  of  the 
Germanic  races  from  the  bottom  of  that 
territorial  cylinder  into  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  piston  of  barbarism. 
There  were  three  vents  to  relieve  the 
pressure  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
One  was  by  way  of  the  Dan- 
ube ;  another  by  way  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  a  third  by  the 
way  of  the  North  sea  coast  and  the  Bal- 
tic. The  Gothic  nations  found  their 
exit  by  the  first  named  vent ;  the  Franks 


Environment  of 
the  Jutes  and 
place  of  the 
Saxons. 


and  the  Vandals,  by  the  second ;  and  the 
Dutch,  by  the  third.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  the  Baltic  coast  beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  was  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Frisia.  It  was  from 
this  part  of  the  country  that  the  Frisians 
issued,  and  not  only  they,  but  also  the 
Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes.  It 
is  thought  that  Jutland  and  Angleland 
still  mark  in  modern  geography  the 
seats  of  the  primitive  barbarians  who 
took  to  the  sea  in  their  boats  and  ulti- 
mately overran  England.  The  Saxons 
were  further  from  the  coast,  but  joined 
the  movement  which  carried  barbarian 
invasions  into  the  Hollowlands  and 
finally  into  Britain. 

Holland  itself  was  in  the  first  place 
filled  with  these  adventurers.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  land 
and  the  water  are  more  contention  of 
mixed  together  than  on  this  ^e  coast^f  °U 
northern  coast.  The  land  Holland, 
fights  for  its  existence,  and  the  sea  for 
its  supremacy.  The  mouths  of  all  these" 
northern  rivers  are  estuaries,  which  are 
overflowed  when  the  tide  sets  in  from 
the  sea  or  exposed  as  dry  land  when  the 
tide  is  out.  It  is  also  a  region  of  storms 
and  excessive  tempests.  The  Baltic  is 
lashed  landward  by  the  howling  blasts 
that  lift  high  the  sea  and  fling  it  upon 
the  land.  To  contend  with  such  a  situ- 
ation required  all  the  courage  and  au- 
dacity of  man. 

But  the  old  Ingavonian  barbarians 
faced  this  country  and  took  it.  They 
planted  themselves  in  set-  The  ingavonian 

,,  ,       ..  -,    barbarians  be- 

tlements  that  were  exposed  come  the  hawks 
to     the    wrath     of     every  ofthesea- 
element  which  has  for  its  work  destruc- 
tion.     Not  only  so,  but  the  barbarian 
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habit,  the  passion  of  battle,  the  vacil- 
lation from  one  locality  to  another,  and 
the  love  of  spoil  were  still  uppermost  in 
the  character  of  the  Low  Germanic  peo- 
ples that  drifted  along  this  bleak,  terri- 
ble coast.  In  adventure,  they  took  to 
the  water.  They  became  the  hawks  of 
the  sea.  They  were  pirates,  hunters  of 
men,  drifting  far  out  in  their  open  boats 


to  even  greater  bulk  than  that  of  the  an- 
cestral stock.  Under  the  rude  and  fog- 
gy climate,  changing  ever  and  anon  to 
blasts  of  cold  and  snow,  the  bodies  of 
the  people  became  thick  and  short. 
The  athletic  majesty  of  form  which  the 
primitive  Germans  had  borne  from  the 
times  of  Cassar  and  Tacitus  was  modified 
under  the  influence  of  the   sea  and  the 


DIKES  OF  THE  HOLLOWLANDS. 


on  a  stormy  sea  that  would  have  en- 
gulfed an  argosy. 

Meanwhile  those  influences  of  climate 
of  which  we  spoke  above  began  to  mod- 
Modifications  in  ify  the  physical  character, 
features  oflhe  and  perhaps  the  passions, 
Dutch.  0f  these  Dutch  sea  kings. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  they  dwindled 
from  the  stalwart  bodily  form  which 
they  had  in  the  German  woods.  If 
they  sank  to  a  lower  stature,  they  spread 


lowlands,  and  passed  into  that  thickset 
and  coarse  type  of  personality  which  has 
become  proverbial  in  all  history  as  the 
physical  expression  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  the  times  of  Cassar  the  country  be- 
tween the   Rhine  and   the  „, 

Place  and  condi- 
Scheldt  Was  Occupied  bvthe  tionoftheBelgee 
t,    ,  .  . ,  -n  and  Batavi. 

Belgas,   whom  the    Roman 

historian    terms    the  bravest   of  all  the 

Gauls.     In  the  primitive  ages  it  can  not 
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be  doubted  that  the  country  was  Celtic 
in  its  population.  The  Belgians  were  so 
regarded,  but  it  was  already  observed 
that  they  differed  not  much  from  the 
Germans  who  dwelt  heyond  the  Rhine. 


a    patriot    of    the    Netherlands,    having 
learned  in  the  Roman  armies  the  a*  I 
condition   of    the    empire,   marking    the 
wrongs  which  both  Gauls  and  Germans 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  provin- 


Here  also  dwelt  the  Batavi,  who  were 
still  more  clearly  Teutonic  in  their  ori- 
gin and  character.  After  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  the  Belgic  peo- 
ples were  reduced  to  a  friendly  relation. 
In  the  year  69  A.  D.,  Claudius  Civilis, 


FRISIANS  AND  SAXONS  IN"  BATTLE  WITH  THE 
FRANKS.— Drawn  by  F.  W.  Heine. 

cial  government,  wrought  upon  his  coun- 
trymen to  rise  against  the  oppressor. 
He  joined  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  pop- 
ulations of  Frisia  in  a  common  effort  to 
wrench  the  country  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  success  Avhich  attend- 
ed the  movement  was  considerable. 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  liberated, 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Alsace  was  cleared  of  the  Roman  au- 
thority. 

At  length    the  General   Cerealis  was 
sent  to  the  north  and  began  The  Batavians 
to      restore     the    imperial  ^n^sf^e 
sway.    Claudius  Civilis  was  Franks, 
obliged  to  yield,  and  the  Batavians  again 
submitted  to  the  conquerors.     The  old 
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frontier  between  Gaul  and  Germany  was 
restored.  The  next  agitation  of  the 
country  was  caused  late  in  the  third  cen- 
tury by  the  invasion  of  the  Franks. 
Two  centuries  later  Clovis  overran  the 
Netherlands,  and  all  of  South  Holland 
yielded  to  his  sway.  After  the  death  of 
Clovis  the  Saxons,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  planted  them- 
selves in  (  hervssel  and  Drenthe.  They 
took  up  arms  against  the  Franks,  and, 
backed  by  the  Frisians,  maintained  the 
struggle  during  the  whole  of  the  Mero- 
vingian ascendency  in  France.  Nor  did 
these  northern  warriors  yield  to  the 
Frankish  generals  until  they  were  at 
last  reduced  by  the  genius  and  prowess 
of  Charlemagne. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  destinies 
of  the  northern  race  was  the  conversion 
TheLowGer-  of  the  people  to  Christian- 
vert^ToChVis-  ity.  This  happened  in  tne 
tianity.  reign  of  Dagobert  I.      In 

battle  with  the  Frisians  and  Saxons  at 
the  town  of  Wiltenberg,  the  Franks 
were  victorious.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Wiltenberg  became  Utrecht,  the 
capital  of  the  Netherlands.  This  was 
the  physical  institution  of  Christianity, 
but  the  moral  reform  was  wrought  a 
half  century  later  by  Willebrod,  Bishop 
of  Northumbria.  He  operated  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  authority  of 
Pepin  of  Heristal.  Limburg,  North 
Brabant,  Utrecht,  and  other  provinces 
were  one  by  one  pervaded  by  the  new 
religion,  and  the  people  were  brought 
over  to  the  Christian  standard.  After 
the  death  of  Willebrod,  Wolfram  of 
Sens  took  up  the  work,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  he  was 
succeeded  by  Saint  Boniface,  who  was 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  at  Dokkum,  in  Friesland,  that  he  was 
brought  tn  martyrdom  while  preaching 


among  the  heathen.  No  people  ever 
more  stoutly  resisted  the  impact  of 
Christianity,  none  ever  more  stoutly 
maintained  the  ancient  paganism  than 
did  these  barbarians  of  the  country  lying 
along  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
The  student  of  history  will  quickly 
recall  how  under  the  direction  of  Witte- 
kind,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Low  Germans,  particularly  the  .Saxons, 
still  stoutly  resisted  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  monks,  and  how  it  required  all 
the  power  of  Charlemagne's  govern- 
mental and  military  machinery  to  bring 
them  at  last  into  nominal  subjection  to 
the  gospel.  His  plan  of  enforcing 
baptism  on  the  natives  is  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  episodes  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Charlemagne  also  imposed  on  the 
Hollanders  the  French  system  of  land- 
ownership.  The  country  was  parceled 
out  among  dukes  and  counts.    A  portion 

of    the     land    was    also    Set   Development  of 

aside  for  the  bishops  of  the  f^gthe  Hoi- 
Church.  Brabant  became  landers. 
a  dukedom.  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Guelderland  were  made  into  countships, 
and  the  country  about  Utrecht  consti- 
tuted the  bishopric  of  that  name.  This 
arrangement  furnished  the  basis  of  that 
feudalism  which,  under  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  became 
virtually  an  independent  system.  The 
Bishop  of  Utrecht  had  under  his  domin- 
ion the  northern  portion  of  the  Nether- 
lands, South  Holland,  and  a  part  of  Zea- 
land;  and  the  Saxon  bishops  of  Miinstei 
and  Osnabriick  ruled  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. The  southern  part  of  the  coun. 
try  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Frankish  bishops  of  Cologne,  Liege, 
and  Doornik.  In  course  of  time  the 
dukedoms  were  divided  up  into  count- 
ships  and  into  gaits.  Each  gait  had  as 
its    center   a    walled    town,    where  the 
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count  lived,  and  with  his  judges  admin- 
istered justice.  These  towns  were  also 
the  commercial  seats  of  the  various 
tribes.  Each  district  was  subdivided 
into  marks,  or  villages,  and  over  each 
mark,  or  village,  was  the  headman  who 
acted  as  judge  in  local  causes.  In  the 
northern  gaus    the    Frisians   were    pre- 


received  for  his  inheritance  North  lira- 
bant,  Guelderland,  Limburg,  and  modern 
Belgium.  Flanders  and  a  part  of  Zea- 
land went  to  Charles  the  Bald,  while  the 
countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  assigned  to  Louis  the  Ger- 
man. A  border-land  was  thus  again 
established  between  Gaul  and  Germany. 


NATIVES  OF  URK  IN  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE.— FRISIAN  TYPES. 


dominant,  in  the  middle  districts  the 
Saxons,  and  in  the  southern  the 
Franks. 

What  is  known  as  the  treaty,  or  parti- 
tion, of  Verdun,  was  a  landmark  in  the 
_..    .         ,         history  of  the  Dark  Ao-es. 

Ethnic  results  J  & 

of  the  treaty  of     The  sons  of  Charlemagne 

Verdun.  .  ..       .  ,  „        .     . 

adopted  the  plan  of  divi- 
sion instead  of  the  plan  of  consolida- 
tion.    Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious, 


When  Louis  II  died,  without  heirs,  his 
uncle  Charles  the  Bald  gained  possession 
of  all  the  Northern  Netherlands,  to- 
gether with  Friesland.  But  there  was 
great  fluctuation,  many  assignments  and 
reassignments  of  territories  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ninth  and  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century. 

If  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
country    we    shall    find    it    a    woodland 
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swamp,  in  a  region  in  constant  debate, 
between  the  sea  and  the  land.  There 
The  Northmen  were  two  means  of  com- 
iheGangTra'nd'  numieation  in  these  ages, 
his  raids.  one  by  way  of  the  broad, 

sluggish  rivers,  and  the  other  along  the 
Roman  roads  which  had  been  made 
through  the  country.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  time  when  the  Northmen 
from  the  .shores  of  the  Baltic  made  their 
way  to  the  west,  penetrated  Holland, 
and  began  their  ravages  along  the  river 
banks,  many  times  inducing  the  Saxons 
and  the  Frisians  to  join  them  in  their 
forays  and  expeditions.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Pious  these  freebooters  were 
given  the  district  extending  from  Wal- 
cheren  to  the  river  Weser.  They 
gained  possession  even  of  Utrecht,  and 
planted  themselves  firmly  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  Rolf  the  Ganger  who  seized 
Walcheren,  and  in  a  few  years  occupied 
Nimeguen.  He  extended  his  conquest 
as  far  as  Cologne.  His  campaigns  were 
high-handed  in  the  last  degree.  He 
tookAix,  capital  of  Charlemagne,  and  in 
the  very  chapel  of  that  emperor  stabled 
his  own  and  his  companions'  horses.  A 
full-blown  barbarian  revel  was  cele- 
brated in  the  land  until  what  time  Charles 
the  Fat,  by  the  payment  of  large  sub- 
sidies, induced  Rolf  to  withdraw  into 
his  own  estates. 

Among  the  people  inhabiting  the 
northern  coast,  those  Lowland  Germans 
Native  seats  of  who  have  given  their 
l^T-!^t\lhe  name  to  the  different  coun- 

race  lacking  m 

two  qualities.  tries  and  wdio  may  be 
denned  as  the  uncles  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  the  Frisians  should  have 
prominent  mention.  Their  native  seats 
seem  to  have  been  between  the  Weser 
on  the  east  and  the  Scheldt  on  the  west. 
Their  territories  never  extended  very  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean.  A 
part    of     Schleswig,    however,     is    still 


inhabited  by  people  of  Frisian  descent. 
It  is  thought  by  Dr.  Latham  that  the 
ancient  Frisian  settlements  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Funen 
and  Zealand,  and  well  up  into  Denmark. 
To  the  latter  region  the  name  of  Frisia 
Minor,  or  Lesser  Frisia,  was  given. 

The  early  history  of  this  people  i." 
obscure,  legendary.  On  the  whole,  the 
Frisians  were  lacking  in  two  peculiarly 
Germanic  qualities.  They  displayed 
neither  political  ambition  nor  the  migra- 
tory habit  of  life,  and  both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances have  made  against  them  in 
national  development.  So  far  as  Rome 
was  concerned,  the  nation  became  tribu- 
tary to  the  republic  in  the  times  of 
Drusus  Germanicus.  The  subsidy  which 
the  Romans  exacted  was  in  oxhides, 
but  in  course  of  time  it  was  decreed  that 
the  hides  should  all  be  of  a  certain 
superior  quality  which  the  Frisians 
could  not  well  produce.  They  accord- 
ingly revolted,  and  in  28  A.  D.  made  a 
trial  of  arms  with  the  empire.  It  is 
said  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  that  they 
compelled  the  Consul  Corbulo  to  grant 
them  a  senate,  a  body  of  magistrates, 
and  a  constitution.  But  for  their  own 
future  good  behavior  they  gave  host- 
ages to  the  Romans. 

It  is  said  that  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Frisian  nation  on  going  to  Rome  on  a 
certain  occasion  walked  Relations  of  the 
into  Pompey's  theater,  and,  ^ftnhechRf 
without  invitation,  took  mans- 
their  seats  among  the  senators.  Their 
audacity  won  the  admiration  of  the 
Roman  people,  but  the  emperor  refused 
to  p-rant  them  the  district  which  thev 
were  attempting  to  colonize.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  giving  prominent  mention 
in  this  connection  to  the  people,  called 
Frisians  is  because  their  language  most 
nearly  of  all  represents  the  continental 
type  of  Anglo-Saxon,   and   because  the 
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warriors  of  the  nation  were  drawn  along 
in  great  numbers  in  the  movement 
which  brought  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons  from  their  seats  into  our  ances- 
tral islands. 

As  the  Frisians  gave  their  name  to 
Friesland,  so  the  Jutes  gave  theirs  to 
Jutland  marks  Jutland,  the  upper  portion 
iweentrae6;.  of  the  Danish  peninsula, 
mans  and  Norse,  it  is  believed  by  ethnog- 
raphers that  this  country  was  the  Thule 
of  ancient  geography.  With  more  cer- 
tainty it  may  be  identified  with  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus.  As  the  Rhine  consti- 
tutes the  border  line  between  the  High 
and  Low  German  families,  so  Jutland 
marks  the  divisions  between  the  Low 
Germans  and  the  Scandinavians.  Some 
critics  have  identified  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  this  peninsula  with  the  so-called 
Geuthi  of  Ptolemy,  and  have  agreed  that 
they  came  by  a  reflex  migration  out  of 
Scandinavia  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgot- 
ten how  the  final  settlements  and  na- 


tional development  of  the  Celtic  races 
in  the  west  of  Europe  were  peninsular 
and  insular — how  Bretagne  and  Corn- 
wall and  Wales,  the  Scot-  Why  the  Jutes 
tish  Highlandsand  Ireland,  &&E22 
became  the  ethnic  resort  of  venture, 
the  Celts,  hard  pressed  as  they  were  by 
the  stronger  peoples  from  Gaul  and  the 
East.  We  may  see  the  same  ethnic  con- 
ditions  here  transferred  to  the  Teutonic 
race,  and  illustrated  in  the  peninsular  sit- 
uation of  the  Jutes.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  these  people  first  of  all  took  to  the 
sea  and  led  the  van  of  the  barbarian  voy- 
ages which  carried  the  Teutonic  peoples 
to  the  coasts  of  England.  It  is  agreed 
that  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
the  Jutes  were  the  first  to  plant  them- 
selves on  the  shores  of  Britain.  Another 
circumstance,  that  of  climate,  led  to  the 
transference  of  large  bodies  of  the  pen- 
insular barbarians  of  the  region  now 
before  us  to  the  low-lying,  oak-covered 
woods  and  river  lands  of  Britain.  Taine 
has  called  it  "a  rude  and  foggy  land — 
like  their  own." 


CHAPTER   LXXXYIII.-THE   ANGLO=SAXONS. 


HE  nearly  two  hundred 
million     people     who 
now  speak  the  English 
tongue  can  never  lose 
their  interest   in  that 
branch  of  the  Low  Ger- 
manic race  called  the 
Anglo-Saxons.     It  is  accepted  by  eth- 
nologists as  a  fact  that  the  three  tribes 
of  Germany,  the  Tutes,  the 

Place  of  the  J\  „ 

Angles  and  the     Angles,   and   the    Saxons, 

Saxons.  .  .     ,  ,      . 

who  came  into  our  ancestral 
islands,had  all  a  common  Teutonic  origin. 
The  Angles  as  well  as  the  Jutes,  whom 
we  have  just  described,  dwelt  in  the  pen- 

M.— Vol.  2—46 


insula  of  Jutland.  In  the  adjoining  prov- 
ince of  Holstein  there  is  a  region  called 
Anglen.  It  might  not  be  regarded  as 
fanciful  to  recognize  this  as  Old  England 
and  Britain  as  New  England.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  primitive  continental  home 
of  our  ancestors  was  in  the  countries  now 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Denmark 
and  in  the  adjacent  coasts,  that  of  the 
Baltic  on  the  east  and  that  of  the  North 
sea  on  the  west. 

If  we  look,  however,  for  the  habitat 
of  the  Saxons,  we  shall  find  it  to  have 
been  somewhat  more  widely  spread  than 
that  of   the  Jutes   and  Angles.      They 
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were  dispersed  in  general  from  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine  to  the  river  Weser. 
When  a  portion  of  the  race  broke  loose 
from  this  coast  and  followed  their  con- 
federates, the  Angles  and  the  Jutes,  into 
Britain,  the  remnant  of  the  race  left  be- 
hind in  its  continental  abode  became 
known  as  the  Old  Saxons,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  took 
possession  of  Britain.  It  appears  that 
the  term  Saxon  came  into  use  as  an 
ethnic  name  for  the  confederacy  of 
tribes  by  which  Britain  was  subdued.  It 
is  believed  that  the  word  is  from  seax, 
meaning  the  short  sword  with  which 
the  barbarians  were  armed. 

About  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  authorities  from  Britain,  at 
Expeditions  of     the    middle     of    the    fifth 

lorsgimtaod  ceiltuiT.  while  Vortigern, 
Britain.  the  British  king,  was  con- 

tending with  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  two 
chieftains  of  the  Jutes,  bearing  the 
somewhat  mythical  names  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  took  to  sea  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Jutland,  and  in  446  or  447  A.  D. 
arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  with  three 
vessels  and  a  band  of  followers.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  that  barbarian  in- 
vasion which  was  destined  not  to  cease 
until  the  Danes  had  peopled  the  north  of 
England — aye,  until  the  Normans  of 
the  eleventh  century,  who  followed 
William  the  Conqueror,  had  come  over 
from  Neustria  and  subverted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom. 

Thus  the  Saxons  were  divided  into 
two  branches:  the  Old  Saxons  left  be- 
-  hind    in   Westphalia,    and 

Fatal  invitation  r 

ofVortigern;  the    Anglo-Saxons    of 

story  of  Rowena.  t,   '    «        -        T,    .  ,  . 

England.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  Vortigern  invited  Hengist 
and  Horsa  to  come  over  into  Britain  and 
assist  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  Ro- 
mans and  afterwards  the  Picts.  If  so, 
jt  was    the    most    disastrous  invitation 


which  the  leader  of  one  nation  ever 
tendered  to  another.  It  is  said  that  the 
war  of  the  now  unsupported  Britons 
against  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  was  made 
successful  by  the  alliance  of  Vortigern 
with  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  and  that 
their  services  were  recognized  by  the 
British  king  by  the  cession  to  them  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet.  All  the  world  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  alleged  marriage 
of  Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  to 
Vortigern,  the  British  king.  She  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beauti 
ful  princess  of  her  time.  Rowena,  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  allies,  carried  a 
goblet  of  wane  to  Vortigern,  saying  in 
Saxon,  "  Wses  heal,  hlaford  Conung," 
that  is,  ' '  Health  to  thee,  my  lord  king. " 
But  Vortigern  did  not  understand  the 
saying  until  it  was  explained  to  him. 
Then  "Drinc  heal"  was  the  answer, 
that  is,  "Drink  a  health."  From  Row- 
ena's  words  of  wees  heal  the  word  -was- 
sail,  said  of  the  drinking  cup  which  was 
passed  around  at  feasts,  was  long  pre- 
served in  England. 

Meanwhile  the  appetites  of  the  Jutes 
were  whetted  with  what  they   fed  on. 
They  demanded  larger  ter-  Ntmed  eure 
ritories,    and   when    these  ^US." 
were  refused  joined  with  the  head. 
Picts  and  Scots  in  conquering  the  island. 
Nimed  eure  scaxas,  that  is,  ' '  Take  your 
swords,"  became  the  signal  for  declaring 
war.     It  was  not  long  until   the  Jutes 
had  taken  possession  of  Cantium,  that 
is,  the  modern  Kent,  and  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  adjacent  region. 

It  is  claimed  by  critical  scholars  that 
much  of  what  we  have  thus  far  related 
is  mythical.  The  very  names  of  Hen- 
gist and  Horsa  have  been  doubted.  It 
appears  that  both  words  signify  a  horse. 
To  the  present  day  the  standard  of  the 
county  of  Kent  is  a  horse's  head.  Nor 
are  our  authors  agreed  that  the  Jutes 
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were  invited  into  England  at  all.  It  is 
thought  more  likely  that  they  went  to 
sea  on  a  piratical  expedition  and  fell  on 
our  ancestral  coast  after  their  manner. 
Having  once  taken  possession  of  Thane! , 
they  might  easily  cross  into  Kent,  and 
in  like  manner  make  themselves  masters 
of  that  land  by  violence. 

Eric  the  vEsc,  that  is,  Eric  the  Ash, 
extended  the  conquests  made  by  his  fa- 
ther.      But  with  him    invasion   ceased, 
and    the    people   from    the 

Southeastern  . 

Britain  overrun      middle  of    the  Sixth    to    tile 

by  the  invaders.    ...  r       .  . 

beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  remained  in  a  condition  of 
quietude.  Kent,  however,  gave  up  its 
whole  British  population,  and  the  Jutes 
and  their  kindred  filled  up  the  country. 
The  first  Saxon  conqueror  in  the  island 
was  called  Ella,  or  Alia,  who  came  with 
his  three  sons  and  with  bands  of  war- 
riors. The  Britons  had  by  this  time 
become  thoroughly  alarmed.  They 
made  a  confederacy  against  the  invad- 
ing barbarians,  but  a  stream  of  new 
warriors  flowed  constantly  into  the 
island,  and  their  foothold  was  strength- 
ened in  every  struggle.  The  South 
Saxons  settled  in  the  country  which  took 
their  name  and  became  Sussex.  Ella 
became  the  first  bretwalda,  or  emperor, 
of  his  countrymen  in  England. 

The  next  great  army  came  over  from 
the  north  under  command  of  Cerdic  and 
settled  in  Hampshire.  They  were  op- 
Saxonconquest  posed  by  Geraint.  But  the 
KslT^awL  ^tter  was  slain  in  battle, 
sex  founded.  and  the  opposition  offered 
by  his  countrymen  was  broken  down. 
Cerdic  and  Cynric  became  successively 
kings  of  the  new  territory,  which  was 
extended  more  and  more  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  conquerors.  From  the  po- 
sition of  their  countrymen,  the  East  Sax- 
ons, the  later  bands  took  the  name  of 
West  Saxons.     The  country  was  called 


Wessex.  The  river  Avon  was  made  the 
boundary  of  the  new  kingdom,  beyond 
which  the  British  princes  were  still  in 
authority.  The  next  kingdom  to  be  es- 
tablished was  East  Saxony,  or  Essex. 
This  would  have  included  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  already  had  an  ex- 
istence of  five  centuries;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  incorporated  with 
any  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  but  was 
rather  a  tributary  of  Essex. 

The  process  of  Saxonizing  England 
was  now  in  full  tide.  One  barbarian 
state  after  another  was  es-  Establishment 

of  the  Saxon 

tablished.   Besides  the  Jute  heptarchy  and 

,   .         .  r      -T7-  .1  retreat  of  the 

kingdom  of  Kent,  there  Britons, 
were  set  up  East  Saxony,  South  Saxony, 
and  West  Saxony,  then  East  Anglia, 
Mercia,  and  then  Bernicia  and  Deira, 
making  eight  in  all,  or  seven  after  the 
last  two  were  combined  into  Northum- 
bria.  It  was  to  this  division  of  small 
kingdoms  that  the  name  heptarchy  was 
given.  Not  that  they  all  existed  con- 
temporaneously ;  but  they  appeared  suc- 
cessively, and  had,  now  one  and  now  an- 
other, the  ascendency  until  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  great 
Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
gained  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country. 

Meanwhile  the  Britons,  that  is,  the 
Celtic  peoples  of  the  island,  fell  back 
into  the  western  parts,  making  their 
strongholds  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  We 
have  had  occasion  in  a  former  book 
to  point  out  the  completeness  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Germanic  nations  in 
England,  and  the  absolute  retirement  of 
the  British  peoples  before  the  invaders. 
All  of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  England 
was  taken  by  the  Saxons,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Jutes  as  completely  as  if  the 
island  had  not  been  previously  occupied 
at  all.     The  method  of  conquest  was  en- 
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found  East  An 
glia,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk. 


tirely  different  from  that  whereby  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  establish  their 
authority  over  subject  tribes. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  Angles  began  to  pour  into  the 
country  in  great  numbers.  It  is  said 
The  Angles  that     Old      England     was 

almost  depopulated.  It 
seems  that  the  nations  ad- 
joining the  Angles  on  the  Continent 
did  not  rush  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
latter  when  they  went  forth  to  England. 
They  themselves,  namely,  the  tribes  ad- 
jacent to  Angleland,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, were  putting  forth  into  foreign 
regions.  When  the  tribes  came  into 
England  they  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  North  Folk  and  the  South 
Folk.  The  kingdom  of  East  An- 
glia  included,  therefore,  both  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  The  original  immigrants 
who  peopled  this  part  of  the  country 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  Britain. 
There  were  broad,  deep  marshes  toward 
the  west.  The  country  was  much  like 
a  peninsula,  and  at  the  isthmus  the  East 
Angles  cast  up  an  earthwork,  defended 
on  the  British  side  by  a  great  moat. 
This  wrork  was  generally  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  Giant's  Dike,  and  a 
part  of  it  is  still  called  the  Devil's  Dike. 
Uffa  was  the  first  of  the  East  Anglian 
chieftains  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  king.  His 
descendants  were  known  as 

Situation  of  af- 
fairs north  of  the  the  Uffingas.    Buttheking- 

Humber.  -,  ...  ,  . 

dom  was  small  and  unim- 
portant, and  very  little  has  been  pre- 
served of  its  early  history.  Extending 
from  the  river  Humber  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth  lay  the  two  principalities  of  Deira 
and  Bernicia.  These  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  forest  which  filled 
up  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tees.  The  river  Tyne  became 
at  length  the  true  boundary.  The  dis- 
tricts beyond  the    Humber  were   from 


their  situation  greatly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Jute  and  Saxon  pirates,  but 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  the  native  peo- 
ples had  more  unity  than  any  other  parts 
of  England,  and  were  thus  able  m  a 
measure  to  keep  the  invaders  at  bay. 

In  this  manner  was  formed  the  hep- 
tarchy. The  term  is  erroneous,  but  has 
become  familiar,  and  can  The  Britons 
hardly  be  expurgated  from  S3SS!£S£ 
history.  As  we  have  said,  in  England, 
no  period  in  the  annals  of  Britain 
saw  seven  Germanic  kingdoms  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  Many  cities,  such 
as  Worcester  in  Mercia,  and  London  in 
Essex,  remained  independent,  but  the 
best  parts  of  Britain  passed  under  Anglo- 
Saxon  dominion,  whilst  the  Cymric  Celts 
were  pressed  back  into  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  the  island.  Here,  aided  by  the 
character  of  the  country,  by  its  woods, 
its  mountains,  and  morasses,  they  still 
maintained  themselves  against  the  in- 
vaders. In  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria 
also  the  Britons  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Here  was  their  dun,  or  fortress,  known 
by  the  modern  name  of  Dunbarton,  and 
the  authority  of  the  natives  extended  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  while 
the  state  was  defended  on  the  other  side 
from  Northumbria  by  the  range  of  high- 
lands called  the  British  Apennines. 

Devonshire  was  largely  a  Cymric  state, 
and  Cornwall,  known  as  West  Wales  in 
the  lano-tutee  of  the  Sax- 

°  .  .  The  Welsh 

ons,  remained  independent.  Celts  lose  their 
To  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enth century  the  Welsh  Celts  still  hoped 
to  recover  the  island  and  to  set  up  again 
a  national  monarchy;  but  after  the  death 
of  their  king,  Cadwaladyr,  who  first  re- 
signed his  crown  and  then  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  the  hope  of  a  re- 
stored nationality  was  abandoned  by 
the  Cymrians,  and  the  more  ambitious 
part  of  the  race  took  to  sea  and  joined 
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their  countrymen 
in  Armorica.  It 
was  by  this  process 
of  expulsion  and 
decline  that  the 
Celtic  race  lost  all 
expectation  of  a 
national  sovereign- 
ty in  the  West. 

The  last  of  the 
ethnic  struggles 
which  occurred  in 
our  ancestral  is- 
lands, determina- 
tive for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  joint 
occupation  of  both 
races  within  the 
limits  of  the  coun- 
try, was  that  be- 
tween the  Celts  of 
Wales  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, more 
particularly  the 
Mercians,  who  in- 
vaded that  coun- 
try. It  was  in  this 
region  that  the 
Cymric  Celts 
fought  their  most 
desperate  battles, 
not,  indeed,  so 
much  for  victory 
as  for  existence  in 
their  native  coun- 
try. There  were 
occasions  on  which 
it  appeared  that 
the  Saxons  were 
victorious.  Wales 
was  overrun,  and 
the  authority  of 
the  Teutonic  in- 
n  calendar.  vaders  temporarily 

established,    but   the   Cymri    set   them- 
selves with  great   determination  against 


the  Saxon  customs  and  laws,  and  with  a 
peculiar  antipathy  against  the  .Saxons 
themselves.  Meanwhile  the  Cymri 
maintained  their  old  lines  of  descent, 
especially  in  the  royal  families,  always 
having  a  nominal  king  of  their  own 
blood  and  nationality. 

The  people  were  never  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  dispossessed  of  the  soil. 
They  would  not  mingle  condition  ot 
witli  the  Mercian  invaders;  ^^/to'the 
and  though  they  rendered  Saxon  power. 
tribute,  they  would  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  by  which  it  was  exacted.  A 
condition  of  vassalage,  however,  was  es- 
tablished even  in  Wales.  Annual  sub- 
sidies were  exacted  by  the  conquerors. 
But  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  never 
enforced  in  the  western  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  island.  Before  the  days  of 
Alfred  a  condition  was  established  as 
between  AVales  and  Cornwall  on  the 
one  side  and  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  on 
the  other,  which  was  nearly  identical 
with  that  long  afterwards  existing  when 
the  heptarchy  had  given  place  to  a  unit- 
ed kingdom,  and  that  in  turn  had  been 
transformed  into  the  Norman  monarchy. 
We  have  already  seen  at  how  late  a  date 
Wales  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
foreign  race  and  fell  into  the  rank  of  a 
count}-,  under  the  scepter  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  Thus  from  the  side  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  we  have 
outlined  the  course  of  history  down  to 
that  epoch  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred in  our  account  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple as  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

Chronologically,  this  abolition  of  the 
British  kingdoms,  that  is,  the  Celtic 
states  of  England  and  the  „ 

"  Geographical 

substitution    therefor   of  limitation  of 

,         .      „  ,   .  t  the  Celtic  race. 

Anglo-Saxon     kingdoms, 
reached  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to 
near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 
By    the    latter    date    the    contest    was 
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decided.  The  struggle  had  been  fierce 
in  the  last  degree  and  long  continued. 
It  was  the  beating  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
pestle  into  the  British  reservoir  of  the 
Celtic  race.  It  can  not  be  doubted — if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in 
hypothesis — that  the  Celts  would  in  their 
turn  have  taken  to  sea  and  gone  to  other 
lands  if  such  a  thing  had  been  possible. 
But  this  unfortunate  race  had  already 
been  pressed  from  one  national  seat  to 
another  until  it  had  taken  a  final  lodg- 
ment in  the  peninsulas  and  islands  of 
Northwestern  Europe.  Further  it  could 
not  go.  Nothing  remained  except  ex- 
termination or  else  a  final  defense  in  the 
Highlands,  in  insular  Ireland,  and  in 
peninsular  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne. 

On  their  coming  into  Britain  the 
Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes  were 
Paganism  of  the  in    a    state    of    paganism. 

S££Sfe£«.  Their  beliefs  and  Practices 
land.  had  been  derived  from  the 

common  Teutonic  stock  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  in  the  lowlands 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  North  sea. 
What  those  beliefs  were,  their  nature 
and  derivation,  Ave  have  already  seen. 
In  a  general  way  the  worship  of  the 
Saxons,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
other  Germanic  nations,  had  respect  to 
two  classes  of  objects:  The  first  was 
those  visible  and  predominant  elements 
of  the  external  world  and  in  the  plane- 
tary regions  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
barbarians  were  manifestly  benefited. 
Of  these,  the  principal  earthly  objects 
were  water  and  fire ;  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous planetary  deities  were  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  The  second  source  of 
veneration  and  worship  was  the  heroic 
ancestry  of  the  race.  Descent  was  not 
of  itself  a  fact  to  beget  adoration,  but 
heroism  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
which  mio;ht  not  be  overlooked.     It  is 


doubtful  whether  any  other  original 
elements  entered  into  the  pantheon  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  except  the  beneficial 
powers  of  nature  and  hero  worship. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  touch  of  the 
practical  in  the  system  of  paganism 
which  the  northern  barbarians  brought 
with  them  into  England.  Teutonic  no- 
The  days  of  the  week  were  »- dS  t°h9 
parceled  out  among  the  week, 
deities  whom  the  people  adored.  Sun- 
day was  Sunnadreg,  that  is,  day  of  the 
sun;  for  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  luminary 
of  day.  Monday  was  Monandaeg,  or 
Moonday,  having  rank  next  to  the  day 
of  the  sun.  It  may  well  be  mentioned 
as-  an  incidental  fact  that  the  sun  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  all  other  Teutonic 
dialects,  was  feminine,  and  the  moon 
masculine,  thus  reversing  the  concept  ot 
the  Grseco-Italic  peoples  of  the  south. 
The  sun  was  thought  of  as  the  mother 
and  the  moon  as  the  father  of  nature. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  German 
nations  in  general  to  hold  their  courts 
on  the  third  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
accordingly  known  as  Dingstag,  mean- 
ing courtday.  The  Anglo-  Mixture  of  ele-* 
Saxons,  however,  called  ^'ofthe 
this  day  Tuiesdaeg,  that  is,  days- 
Tuisco's  dseg,  or  the  day  of  Mercury, 
the  chief  mythological  deity  of  the  race. 
In  the  next  place  we  come  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  demigod  Wodin,  whose 
name,  Wodinsdaeg,  was  given  to  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  modified  in 
course  of  time  into  Wednesday.  In  like 
manner  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  had  a 
mythological  derivation  from  the  god 
Thor,  that  is,  the  Thunderer.  Thorsdasg 
was  Thunderer's  day.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jove  the 
Thunderer  was  in  the  Norse  mythology 
reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  Tuisco 
holding   the   first.     Freya,   the  wife  of 
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Wodin,  furnished  the  name  for  the  next 
day  of  the  week,  Freyasda:g,  or  Friday. 
Freya  was  the  North  German  Venus, 
and  could  hardly  be  overlooked  in  dis- 
tributing names  to  the  days  of  the  week. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  German 
deity  Surtur,  •which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect  was  written  Saeter.  In  his  honor 
the  last  of   the   seven   days  was  called 


of  the  Britons  were  extinguished.  The 
movement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from 
the  eastern    shores  of  the 

Relations  of  the 

island  was  like  a  besom  that  conquered  and 

,    -i      c  ■,        11     ,1   ■  the  conquerors. 

swept  before   it  all  things 
soever.-      It  has  been  found,   however, 
that    in    the    kingdom     of    Deira    the 
Angles,  somewhat  less  savage  in  their 
manner   than  were   the  Jutes   and   the 


fCFNAS  ATiWIS'IMTf  X*c 

&prefirlium  •  8C>duVce    decufrneutrc 

ANCLO-SAXON  WRITING  OF  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 


Sseterdaeg.  If  we  seek  for  his  analogue 
in  the  Greek  or  Roman  pantheon,  we 
should  find  him  corresponding  more 
nearly  with  Neptune  than  with  any 
other  of  the  Grajco-Italic  deities.  He 
was  represented  in  the  Norse  myth  as 
standing  on  a  fish  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  bucket  of  water.  Thus  the 
hebdomadal  division  of  time,  which  was 


ANGLO-SAXON   WRITING   OP  THE  TENTH   CENTURY, 


common  to  all  the  Aryan  nations,  was 
observed  and  maintained  by  the  north- 
ern pagans,  and  by  them  was  carried 
into  Britain,  where  the  days  of  the  week 
were  distributed  partly  to  the  planets 
and  partly  to  the  mythological  deities. 

Under   the    administrative   influences 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  the  old  beliefs 


Saxons,  absorbed  some  elements  of 
Druidism,  and  incorporated  the  same 
with  their  subsequent  religious  practices. 
The  evidences  of  this,  however,  which 
are  recited  and  relied  upon  to  prove 
that  the  Angles  had  greater  flexibility 
of  opinion  than  their  countrymen,  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  establish  the  theory. 
The  student  need  not  be  told  that  Dru- 
idism and  Ger- 
manic pagan- 
ism, far  apart 
as  they  were  in 
most  particu- 
lars, had  some 
things  in  com- 
mon. The  su- 
perstitions of 
both  races  had 
their  begin- 
nings in  the 
forest.  They 
were  connected  with  the  solitudes  and 

gloom    Of  the    great    Woods    Common  fea- 

under  whose  shelter  and  ^and^on. 
safety  both  the  Teutonic  i0  paganism, 
and  the  Celtic  pagans  found  a  retreat, 
where  their  native  relio-ions  mio-ht  be 
celebrated  without  disturbance  or  innova- 
tion.    When,  therefore,  it  is  noted  that 


ccbbtxs  sjRxira 
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rocks  and  running  streams  and  green 
trees  were  worshiped  by  the  Angles  of 
Deira,  and  that  to  these  libations  and 
sacrifices  were  made,  the  evidence  that 
such  forms  of  adoration  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  conquerors  from  the  con- 
quered people  is  so  weak  as  hardly  to 
justify  the  hypothesis.  It  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  such  forms 
of  religious  ceremony,  and  particularly 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  observed,  should  be  referred  to  the 
common  belief  of  all  the  German  na- 
tions that  the  Elves,  the  people  of  Lich- 
talfheim,  had  their  abodes  on  the  river 
banks  and  in  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
and  that  the  worshiper  should  seek  a 
nearness  with  the  objects  of  worship  by 
going,  as  it  were,  to  the  door  of  Elfland 
to  offer  their  sacrifices. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  as- 
cribed as  a  motive  for  the  removal  of 
Hunnishpres-      tribes    and    nations    from 

work  together,  another  the  pressure  upon 
them  by  other  incoming  tribes  and  na- 
tions from  the  East.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Hunnish  pestle,  beating  on  the 
Germanic  mass  and  thrust  into  it  as  it 
lay  compressed  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Baltic,  compelled  its  bursting  forth 
on  the  western  sides;  compelled  the 
outgoing  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Saxons  into  Italy, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  All  this  is 
true,  but  the  truth  is  not  complete. 
Such  an  exposition  of  the  subject  in 
question  is  partial.  All  history  is  a 
statement  of  half-truths.  If  the  Ger- 
manic nations  had  to  a  sufficient  extent 
adopted  the  settled  manner  of  life,  if 
they  had  been  fixed  by  any  passionate 
attachment  to  the  wild  forests  and  marsh 
lands  which  they  inhabited,  they  would 
have  turned  upon  the  Asiatics  and  driven 
them  back  to  their  own  place. 


The  earth  tie,  however,  is  weak  with 
tribes  and  peoples  who  are  still  in  the 
migratory     stage.       In     a  passionoftha 
corresponding   degree  the  f^Z^loclt 
passion  of   adventure   and  quest, 
conquest  is  strong.     We  thus   see   that 
mixed  and  complex  motives  would  oper- 
ate in    drawing    forth    the    Goths,    the 
Franks,  and  the  Saxons  from  their  an- 
cestral seats.     Withal,  the  disposition  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  deduce  there- 
from the  means  of    subsistence    rather 
than  to  gain  the  same  by  the  chase  and 
war,  was  weak  among  those  nations.     To 


EXTRACT  FROM   HAROLD,  TENTH   CENTURY. 

go  forth  meant  the  exploit  of  battle  and 
the  easy  subsistence  of  conquest.  It 
meant  spoliation.  It  meant  the  discov- 
ery of  new  seats  more  advantageous 
than  those  already  occupied.  It  meant 
to  strike  and  conquer  peoples  who  were 
weaker  than  themselves,  who  had  al- 
ready amassed  such  wealth  as  they 
might  not  be  able  to  defend.  The 
Jutes,  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons  were 
drawn  to  the  British  coasts  rather  than 
forced;  though  they  were  both.  The 
crowding  behind   them  urged   them  to 
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take  to  the  sea.  The  robber  passion  also 
urged  them  to  it,  and  the  piratical  im- 
agination of  the  race  was  excited  with 
vague  rumors  which  had  come  to  them 
of  islands  out  in  the  west,  not  far  from 
the  mainland,  wherein  abundant  re- 
sources might  be  gained  by  war,  rich 
lands  possessed  under  the  circle  of  the 
sword. 

The  three  principal   nations  of   Ger- 


the  first  Jutes  in  England,  that  Saint 
Gregory,  not  yet  a  pope  of  Rome, 
passed  through  the  market-place  in  the 
Eternal  City  and  saw  the  captive  youths 
sitting  there  ready  for  sale,  bright  blue 
as  to  their  eyes,  ruddy  as  to  their  cheeks, 
and  crowned  with  sunlight  as  to  their 
long  yellow  hair. 

Gregory,     though    a    saint,    was    not 
above  punning.      "  To   what   nation  do 


CANTERBURY,  I-'Ro.M  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


mans  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  fixed 
First  touch  of  in  their  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
?rhadn"?:  <*oms  in  Britain  before  the 
Saint  Gregory,  great  religious  change  was 
prepared,  under  the  influence  of  which 
paganism  was  abandoned  in  the  island 
and  Christianity  instituted  in  its  stead. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  change  in  the  account  of  the  Celt- 
ic nations  by  which  Britain  was  so  long 
possessed.  It  was  in  the  year  588,  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of 


these  boys  belong?"  was  the  question 
which  he  addressed  to  the  slave-dealer. 
"They  are  Angles,  father,"  said  he 
who  dealt  in  human  merchandise. 
"Non  Angli,  sat  angeli"  ("Not  Angles, 
but  angels"),  replied  the  good  fa- 
ther, in  a  humorous  sympathy  for  the 
condemned,  and  then  added:  "I  would 
they  might  be  cherubim  in  heaven." 
Then  he  continued :  ' '  Out  of  Avhat  prov- 
ince do  they  come?"  "  From  Deira,  in 
England,  father,"  said  the  dealer.      "De 
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ira  Dei  liberandi  sunt"  ("From  the 
wrath  of  God  they  must  be  delivered  "), 
said  the  holy  man,  playing  on  de  ira, 
which  was  pronounced  like  Deira. 
"And  what  is  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try? "  "Alia"  (Ella),  said  the  slave 
trader.  "Then  we  will  make  it  alle- 
lujah,"  said  the  saintly  punster. — Such 
is  the  legendary  beginning-  of  that  en- 
terprise by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
in  Britain  were  brought  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  gospel  by  the  influence  of  Roman 
missionaries. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  Ethel- 
bert,  King  of  Kent,  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Bretwalda,  or  sovereign,  of  all  the 
Conversion  of  Saxon  kingdoms.  He  had 
K™e°L  *s  bis  wife  the  princess 
faith.  Bertha,  sister  of  Charibert, 

King  of  France.  She  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  before  leaving  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  During  the  Roman 
occupancy  of  Britain  that  people  had 
erected  a  church  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Canterbury,  but  the  building  had 
been  abandoned  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  power.  Bertha,  with  the 
permission  of  her  husband,  had  the  edi- 
fice repaired  and  converted  into  a  cathe- 
dral. So  when  Saint  Augustine  and  his 
forty  monks,  sent  out  under  the  auspices 
of  Gregory  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
doms, arrived  in  the  island,  they  found 
a  vantage-ground  with  the  King  of  Kent. 
•  The  Christian  embassy  arrived  in  Than- 
et,  and  Ethelbert  was  sent  for  by  them. 
It  appears  that  the  king  was  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  meeting,  but  he  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  paid  some  at- 
tention to  their  exhortations  and  the 
chanting  of  the  Litany.  The  monks 
rapidly  gained  ground  in  the  Kentish 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  long  until  Eth- 
elbert and  all  the  people  abandoned 
the  worship  of  Thor  and  Wodin  and 
adopted  the  Christian  religion  as  their 


faith.  It  is  said  that  on  a  single  day  ten 
thousand  of  the  people  of  Kent  were 
baptized.  When  the  news  reached 
Rome,  Gregory  was  greatly  elated,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  Eulogius, 
of  Alexandria,  telling  him  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  his  missionaries  "in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  goes  on 
relating  how  Ethelbert  became  anxious 
to  give  to  Augustine  and  his  Ethelbert  favors 
companions  every  opportu-  gSteSS^1 
nity  and  advantage  in  the  Canterbury, 
performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
new  religion.  He  first  surrendered  to 
them  a  portion  of  his  own  palace,  to  be 
occupied  for  worship  until  a  cathedral 
might  be  erected  on  the  premises  near 
by.  Ample  possessions  were  given  to 
all  the  priests.  A  great  church  edifice 
was  founded,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The 
structure  thus  laid,  with  the  additions 
thereto,  survived  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  burned  to  ashes.  Then 
the  celebrated  Lanfranc  undertook  the 
rebuilding  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  structure  refers  to  this  period, 
though  some  parts  are  of  later  date* 
Ever  afterwards  this  edifice  continued  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  primacy  of  the  English 
Church.  The  priests,  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  Canterbury,  made  their 
way  into  Essex.  Of  this  kingdom,  Se- 
bert,  nephew  of  Ethelbert,  was  king. 
This  circumstance  gave  the  monks  a 
great  advantage.  Thus  came  the  new 
religion  to  London. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  London 
was  limited  to  the  ancient  city  which  had 
been  surrounded  with  a  wall  in  the  age 
of  Constantine.    Outside  of 

Aspects  of  Lon- 

this  there  were  moorlands  don  in  the  sixth 

i  1  r^  century. 

and     marshes.        On     one 

side    a    small     river,    falling     into    the 

Thames,  formed  an  island,  which  bore 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Thorney. 
Here  in  the  Roman  times  there  had 
been  built  a  temple  of  Apollo.  It  was 
a  fane)-  of  Sebert  to  convert  this  place 
into  a  Christian  church,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  which  is  now  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  universal  fame. 
Within  the  city  of  London,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  also  of  Roman 
origin,  Sebert   and   his  people  laid  the 


bria.  During  the  reign  of  Edwin,  war 
broke  out  with  Wessex,  and  the  North- 
umbrian king  made  a  vow  that  if  success- 
ful he  would  abjure  paganism  and  be- 
come a  Christian.  The,  event  so  fell  out 
that  he  must  keep  his  vow.  Thus  the 
court  of  Northumbria  took  on  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  From  kingdom  to  king- 
dom the  new  faith  spread,  until  it  be- 
came   the    established    religion    of    the 
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foundations  of   another    church,   which 

became  known  as  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Thus  in  the  southeastern  parts  of   the 

island  Christianity  made  rapid  headway. 

But  the  pagans  north  of  the  Humber 

retained  their  heathenism  until  the  reign 

of  Edwin.    The  last  named  monarch  had 

taken  in  marriage  Ethelburgha,  daughter 

of  Ethelbert,  and  her  broth- 
Pagans  of  the  . 
north  yield  to       er  Eadbert    succeeded   his 

Christianity.  .         .  .         .   .         ,  r 

uncle  m  the  kingdom  of 
Kent.  Thus  was  paved  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  missionaries  into  Northum- 


Anglo-Saxon  states.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  evidences  of  the  old  religious 
condition  of  the  country  disappeared; 
but  gradually  the  new  ideas  took  posses- 
sion of  the  pagan  minds,  supplanting 
idolatry  and  supporting  in  all  respects 
the  doctrines  and  symbolism  of  the  Ro- 
man Church. 

We  have  already  examined  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  be- 
fore the  age  of  their' emigration.  The 
Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes  were 
of  the  same  type  with  the   rest.     Vain 
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of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  chief- 
tains and  kings. 


would  be  the  search  among  them  for 
what  in  modern  language  would  be  callei  1 
a  king.  Their  chieftains  bore  the  names 
Political  estate  of  Ealdormen,  that  is,  Al- 
dermen, or  Eldermen. 
Doubtless  the  distinction 
was  first  based  on  age,  coupled  with  valor 
and  heroism.  Such  chieftains  as  Cerdic 
and  Cynric,  Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  were 
rulers  of  this  order.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  however,  that  such  offices  rise  in 
character,  claiming  higher  and  still  high- 
er honors,  until  ;hey  reach  kingship 
proper.  In  the  age  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
immigration  the  chiefs  still  claimed  to 
rule  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Wo- 
din .  They  had  the  priestly  as  well  as  th  e 
military  and  political  functions  of  the 
race  in  their  hands.  Of  a  certainty  theii 
power  and  influence  was  very  great, 
greater  in  times  of  hostility  than  in 
peace. 

We  here  repeat  that  peculiarity  which 

led   to    the    election   of    a   general,    or 

chieftain,  at  the  outbreak 

Philosophy  of 

leadership  and       of    War.         He    Was    chosen 

the  kingly  office.         ,    ,  , .  ,      c  ,  . 

solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
reputation  for  valor  and  warlike  skill. 
When  the  conflict  was  over  his  office  end- 
ed ipso  facto.  The  Romans  were  wont 
to  speak  of  such  rulers  and  generals 
as  reges,  or  kings.  Sometimes  when 
the  outlying  tribes  were  in  amity  with 
the  Roman  authority,  the  senate  was 
wont  to  raise  the  chieftains  of  the  bar- 
barian nations  to  the  consular  rank,  thus 
admitting  them  to  participancy  in  Ro- 
man citizenship  and  Roman  dignity. 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  received  a 
diploma  of  his  consular  rank  and  the 
purple  robe  from  Anastasius,  Emperor 
of  the  East.  In  fact,  he  played  the  part 
of  Augustus  among  the  Franks,  riding 
abroad  in  imperial  fashion  and  scattering 
gold  to  the  multitude. 

Out  in  Britain,,  however,  the  character 


of  the  aldermen  was  determined  by 
the  instincts  and  old  customs  of  the 
race;  and  not  much  dignity  The  British  al- 
was  derived  from  the  Ro-  £™?££o» 
man  empire.  The  result  of  development, 
was  a  greater  freedom  of  growth  among 
the  petty  kings  of  Britain.  The  chief- 
tains of  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Jutes  took  the  title  of  cyning,  or  king, 
claiming  such  dignity  not  only  in  virtue 
of  conquest,  but  as  successors  of  the  old 
British  sovereigns  who  had  ruled  afore- 
time in  the  island.  In  process  of  time 
the  head  alderman,  who  acquired  the 
right  to  govern  a  whole  nation,  retained 
the  title  of  king,  while  the  old  distinction 
of  aldermen  was  kept  for  the  thanes,  or 
chieftains,  under  the  head  sovereign  of 
the  race. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  seven 
or  eight  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 
were  one  by  one  evolved.  The  heptarchy 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Wes-  ^ngfomof 
sex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  Clovis. 
Northumbria,  all  came  into  view  by  the 
ascendency  of  an  alderman,  who  by  his 
strength  and  virtues  gained  the  kingship 
of  his  nation.  The  kingdom  of  Clovis, 
who  in  process  of  time  established  him- 
self as  emperor  of  the  Franks,  and  who 
was  able  to  transmit  much  of  his  sover- 
eignty to  his  successors  by  hereditary 
descent,  was  established  in  the  identical 
manner  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  But 
the  evolution  was  by  no  means  complete 
with  the  forthcoming  of  the  king. 

The  little  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  had 
relations  with  each  other.  They  were 
bound  by  political  ties  and  „,,         ,    . 

J  ,  x        .  The  evolution  of 

by  the  kinship  of  the  re-  the  Bretwaida, 
spective  monarchs.  Noth- 
ing was  more  common  than  the  union 
by  marriage  of  two  royal  families,  there- 
by transmitting  to  a  common  descent 
the  sovereignty  of  both.  In  this  way,  at 
a  very  early  epoch  after  the  driving  back 
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of  the  Britons  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms,  a  claim  began  to 
be  advanced  for  the  supremacy  of  some 
overking  whose  authority  was  para- 
mount over  two,  or  even  many,  of  the 
barbarian  states.  The  name  given  to 
such  a  personage  was  that  of  Bretwalda 
having  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of 
emperor  among  greater  peoples.  Ella 
himself,  King  of  Sussex,  was  the  first  to 
claim  and  wear  this  dignity.  The  South 
Saxons  and  the  Jutes  were  the  first  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  island,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  rank  of  Bretwalda 
by  Ella  meant  no  more  than  his  right  to 
be  chief  of  the  two  nations  then  in  the 
island  and  of  the  British  tribes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
setting  up  of  such  an  authority  was  in 
The  office  of         imitation  of  the  Roman  sys- 

faTeT^the-  tem»  wti<*  Placed  the  fan- 
Roman  system,     perator  at  the  head  of  the 

civil  structure.  It  is  said  that  the  coins 
of  the  Bretwalda  were  copied  from  the 
medal  of  Carausius,  bearing  an  effigy  of 
the  twin  wolves  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
next  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  claim 
imperial  prerogatives  were  Ceawlin,  of 
Wessex,  and  Ethelbert,  of  Kent.  Then 
Redwald,  of  East  Anglia,  was  Bret- 
walda, and  then  Edwin,  of  Northumbria. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  dignity  in  the  times  of  which  we 
speak  was  in  a  large  degree  titular.  A 
real  government  is  supported  by  admin- 
istrative and  institutional  forms,  and  not 
merely  by  title.  To  a  certain  extent,  no 
doubt,  the  Bretwalda  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  in  England  had  an 
actual  authority  over  the  adjacent  na- 
tions ;  but  the  name  and  rank  of  such 
a  sovereign  were  mythical  rather  than 
real,  and  the  existence  of  such  an  office 
in  Anglo-Saxondom  was  uncertain  and 
fluctuating. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able 


to  perceive  how  great  an  influence  Ro- 
man types  and  realities  had  in  the  forma- 
tion   of    that    New  Europe   Antecedents  of 

which  was  to  arise  on  the  SM  *•" 
ruins  of  the  old.  It  was  in  imperiaiRome. 
the  first  century  B.  C.  that  Rome  began 
to  put  out  her  scepter  over  barbarian 
Europe.  Her  conquests  under  Julius 
Caesar  and  his  successors  were  rapid  and 
permanent.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  all  the  countries  west  of 
the  line  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
yielded  to  the  Roman  sway.  They  be- 
came provinces  of  the  empire.  They 
were  ruled  by  provincial  governors.  The 
Latin  language,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  traditions  and  methods  of  the 
Roman  race,  were  introduced  into  Gaul 
and  Spain  and  Britain.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  for  a  long  time.  We 
might  set  a  limit  of  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies to  the  period  during  which  the 
Roman  authority  was  maintained  in  that 
part  of  Europe  which  had  been  desig- 
nated as  barbarian.  This  epoch  was 
ample  for  the  transformation  of  the  sub- 
ject races  to  the  forms  and  methods  of 
the  Roman  government. 

Another  means  of  producing  similar- 
ity throughout  was  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  What,  there-  Christianity  for- 
fore,  more  natural  than  ^ST 
that  when  the  pagan  na-  bariaa  states, 
tions  broke  over  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  and  took  to  the  sea  from  the 
coast  of  the  lowlands,  the  new  barba- 
rian states  planted  in  the  various  parts 
of  Western  and  Northwestern  Europe 
should  adopt  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
machinery  and  imitate  the  style  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  empire  had  employed 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years?  This 
was  actually  done.  The  remembrance, 
the  tradition  of  the  empire,  was  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  pagan  rulers 
of   Gaul  and  Spain    and    Britain,    and 
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these  countries  became  in  their  govern- 
mental machinery  more  and  more  as- 
similated to  the  type  which  was  known 
to  have  been  so  strong  a  framework  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  builders. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  ethnic  and 
historical  analogies,  not  fanciful,  such 
Historical  like-     as    writers   are   sometimes 

tiesses  of  Saxons 

and  Merovingi-    wont   to   draw,  but  real 

8ns ;  Alfred  and  .  ...  „,, 

Charlemagne.  analogies  in  fact.  I  he 
heptarchy  in  England  corresponds  to  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  in  France.  The 
one  was  closed  by  the  rise 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
and  the  other  by  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  House  of  Eg- 
bert in  Wessex.  Charle- 
magne, King  of  the  Franks, 
was  the  continental  Alfred 
the  Great,  andAlfredamong 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land was  the  insular  Char- 
lemagne. The  process  of 
combination  into  a  single 
considerable  state  was  the 
same  in  the  one  country  as 
in  the  other,  and  should  we 
enter  into  details,  we  should 
find  the  same  or  a  similar 
state  of  progress  among  the 
Franks  as  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kings  of  Wes- 
sex. Nor  is  it  easy  to  award 
the  palm  as  between  Alfred 
and  Charlemagne ;  to  say 
that  the  one  was  greater  in 
his  sphere  than  the  other. 
The  facilities,  or  rather  the 
preliminaries,  of  political  greatness  were 
more  abundantly  distributed  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  Britain,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  Charles  the  Great  made 
a  better  use  of  the  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal or  succeeded,  on  the  whole,  in 
a  greater  degree  in  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  system  of  government 


than  did  his  contemporary,  Alfred  the 
Great. 

By  the  arrival  of  this  epoch,  coincid- 
ing in  general  with  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  the  character  of  character  of  the 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  tak-  ^S^ZS* 
en  a  definite  form,  some-  England, 
what  different  in  structure  and  features 
from  that  which  had  been  developed  by 
their  old-time  kinsmen  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  Anglo-Saxon  type  of 
manhood    had    been    forged   out   of   a 


CANUTE  THE  GREAT. — ANGLO-DANE  TYPE. 


material  which  for  strength  and  endur- 
ance had  no  superior,  if  indeed  it  had 
any  equal,  within  the  limits  of  conti- 
nental Europe ;  and  if  not  in  continental 
Europe,  then  not  in  the  world.  In  this 
foggy  island,  more  barbarous  than  the 
race  that  possessed  it,  unreclaimed  from 
the  dominion  of  nature,  a  type  of  men 
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came  into  the  foreground  whose  pre- 
eminence, after  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  can  hardly  be  disputed  among  the 
peoples  of  ihe  modern  world. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  ethnic 
course  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  current  to  be 
twice  changed  and  once  sc- 
and  sea-passion  fiously  modified  in  its  con- 
stitution by  foreign  impact. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  consider  the 
incoming  of  the  Danes.  We  have  seen 
how  large  a  part  of  the  Jute-Anglo-Saxon 
race  had  been  drawn  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  the  coast  of  the  North  sea, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  Mean- 
while, in  the  course  of  several  centuries, 
the  peoples  of  this  region,  particularly 
of  the  peninsula,  had  taken  the  name  of 
Danes,  and  had  grown  into  a  national 
character.  Like  their  predecessors  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  Danes  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  had  the  habit  of  sea- 
faring. They  were  men  of  the  perilous 
ocean.  It  is  said  that  they  had  now 
"made  a  league  against  the  ocean," 
having  adopted  the  plan  of  dam- 
ming it  out  from  their  lowlands.  But  to 
skim  the  sea,  to  visit  the  outlying 
islands,  to  take  by  rapacity  what  things 
soever  the  skill  and  industry  of  others 
had  produced,  sxich  were  the  native 
passions  of  the  race.  On  voyages  of 
this  kind  they  went  forth  afar  on  the 
boisterous  deep.  They  braved  all  perils, 
and  at  length  fell  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
and  began  to  contend  for  a  footing  on 
the  island  which  their  kinsmen  had  sub- 
dued and  civilized  in  part. 

It  is  easy  for  the  historian  to  discern 
the  ethnic  forces  which  were  at  work  in 
Historical  cir-  this  great  problem.  The 
nrgmedathCeeDanfs  ***>  in  human  annals  will 
abroad.  ca\i  t0  mind  the  strenuous 

efforts  made  by  Charlemagne  to  defend 
his  empire  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  on 


the  side  of  Germany.  The  Pyrenees 
constituted  one  of  his  frontier  lines,  and 
the  Rhine  or  the  Weser  the  other. 
Along  the  latter  border  he  contended 
strenuously  with  the  Ingavonian  Ger- 
mans. The  great  Wittekind  was  their 
king.  Fierce  was  the  battle  which  the 
more  civilized  Franks,  turning  back 
against  the  land  out  of  which  they  had 
themselves  proceeded,  waged  with  the 
less  civilized  German  nations  beyond  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  along  the  northern 
marshlands  and  seashore.  Charlemagne 
in  this  conflict  was  successful,  and  the 
more  he  was  successful  the  more  densely 
were  the  barbarian  Germans  compressed 
along  the  coast.  It  was  out  of  this 
situation,  enraged  by  defeat  and  crowded 
by  the  arrival  of  others  who  had  been 
overthrown  like  themselves,  that  the 
Danes  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
took  to  sea.  They  would  have  done  so 
if  the  brine  had  been  crowded  with 
whales  and  walruses,  sea-tigers  and  un- 
namable  leviathans  from  the  prehistoric 
deeps.  We  may  see  in  the  situation  the 
source  of  a  part  of  that  ferocity  with 
which  the  ocean  vultures  swept  out  of 
peninsular  Jutland,  falling  in  one  divi- 
sion upon  the  Frankish  province  of 
Neustria,  and  in  another  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England. 

Historically,  a  great  change  ensued. 
A  Danish  dynasty  of  four  kings  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Eng-  The  Saxon  pow. 
land.  The  genius  of  Al-  %£*£%? 
fred  the  Great  was  hardly  Danish  onset 
stifficient  to  compete  with  the  swarms  of 
Danish  invaders  that  rolled  in  like  succes- 
sive waves  upon  his  dominions.  How  he 
was  driven  from  his  throne  is  known  to 
all  the  world.  How  he  recovered  it  is 
known.  But  how  at  length  the  Danes 
were  established  in  authority  over  the 
island  is  less  fully  understood.  Old 
Sweyn  and  Canute  and  Hardicanute  and 
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Harold  wellnigh  succeeded  in  uniting 
Denmark  and  England  under  a  common 
government.  But  ethnically  considered, 
the  change  effected  in  the  people  was 
but  slight.  So  nearly  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Danes  on  the  other,  descended  from 
a  common  ancestry,  so  nearly  were  they 
but  cognate  varieties  of  the  same  people, 
that  their  differences  of  blood  and  eth- 
nic disposition  may  well  be  neglected  in 
the  general  count. 

Linguistically,    the     modification    in 
the    future    English   tongue   was    con- 
siderable.      For     in     the 

Affinities  and  di-  . 

vergenciesoftne  meantime  the  dialects  of 
the  Norsemen  had  departed 
much  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar 
and  vocabulary.  On  the  whole,  no  two 
races  who  have  fallen  together  in  con- 
flict, the  one  yielding  to  the  other  and 
the  other  to  it  until  a  new  type  of  men 
has  arisen  out  of  their  amalgamation, 
have  been  more  nearly  identical  in  their 
ethnic  qualities  than  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  England  and  the  Danes  who 
came  after  them,  to  share  their  conquest. 


Nevertheless,  the  old  ties  of  kinship  did 
not  operate  powerfully  upon  them. 
Though  they  had  been  countrymen  they 
had  become  two  divisions  of  a  barbarian 
race,  and  each  made  war  upon  the  other, 
as  occasion  arose,  with  a  violence  and 
ferocity  hardly  equaled  within  the  limits 
of  our  era. 

Danelagh,  the  barbarian  kingdom  of 
the  Danes  proper  in  England,  corre- 
sponded very  nearly  with 

J  Subversion  of 

East  Anglia  and  Northum-  Danelagh  by  the 

1     •  -n,  ,1  Anglo-Saxons. 

bna.  ror  more  than  a 
century  the  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  South  England  were  always 
strained.  In  the  time  of  the  Danish 
ascendency,  one  assessment  after  another 
was  laid  by  Canute,  Harold  Harefoot, 
and  Hardicanute  on  the  Saxons  of  the 
south.  With  what  reluctance  and  sullen 
wrath  a  Saxon  pays  tribute  has  been 
known  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Ever  and  anon  war  broke  out  and  was 
waged  with  extreme  violence,  until  at 
last  even  the  pertinacious  and  daring 
Danes  were  put  down  by  the  prowess  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 


Chapter 


OW  it  was  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  that 
the  antecedents  of  a 
still  more  formidable 
invasion  were  pre- 
pared. Emma,  the 
Flower  of  Normandy, 
became  successively  the  wife  of  Ethelred 
and  Canute.  By  the  former  she  had  two 
sons,  Edward  and  Alfred,  who  were 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  her  brother, 
Richard  of  Normandy.  They  were  thus 
at  once  the  representatives  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Norman  crowns.  In  course 
M.— Vol.  2—47 


:x.-The  Normans. 

of  time  they  became  the  occasion,  if  not 
the  cause,  of  claims  which  were  advanced 
by  the  Norman  dynasty  to  complete  rule 
in     England.      We     must 

Origin  and  evo- 

now,  however,   turn   aside  lutionofthe 

.  -,         , ,  .     .  -,    Norman  race. 

to  consider  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Norman  people.  Their 
original  seats  were,  according  to  Tacitus, 
in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus  and  in  the 
Danish  Isles  of  Funen,  Langland,  Zea- 
land, and  Laaland.  The  Cimbri  and  the 
Suiones,  from  whom  sprang  the  Normans, 
appear  to  have  been  kinsmen,  not  only 
by    blood    and    race   derivation,  but  by 
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sentiment  and  action.  The  part  of  the 
coast  in  which  they  were  accumulated 
has  been  already  described,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  of    their   compression    and 


to  seek  some  island  or  coast  where  they 
might  plant  themselves  with  advantage. 
In  this  way  the  race  was  carried  in  the 
first  place  across  the   Baltic  and  inter- 
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bursting  forth  into  foreign  parts  have 
been  mentioned  as  an  aspect  of  tribal 
history  peculiar  to  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries. 

Their  method  was  to  take  to  sea  and 


fused   with  other  Norse  nations  which 
had   preceded   them;   and  in  this  way 
more    particularly   a    great    emigration 
carried  a  part  of  the  race  into  the  prov-  - 
ince  of   Neustria,   in    Gaul    or   France. 
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This  portion  of  the  coast  lies  over 
against  England  on  the  south  side  of 
Conquest  of  the  channel.  It  is  hounded 
NoTmanttt9  °n  the  west  by  Bretagne, 
RoU:  on  the  east  by  Picardy  and 

the  Isle  of  France,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  province  of  Mayne.  It  includes  in 
its  central  part  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Seine.  On  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  maritime  regions  within 


No  page  in  history  better  illustrates 
the  rapid  differentiation  of  peoples  from 
each  other  than  do  the  differences  which 
were    at    length    apparent  striking  ethnic 
between  the  Danes  of  the  ^^ans 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ana  the  Danes, 
and  the   Normans  of  the  tenth.      The 
former   were   still    regarded,    on    their 
coming  into  England,  as   the   kinsfolk 
of  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes. 


4V  '{') 
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the  borders  of  France,  and  most  attract- 
ive to  adventurers.  This  was  the  coun- 
try to  which  Rolf  the  Ganger  and  his 
people  were  drawn  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  term  Normans 
is  a  softened  form  of  Northmen.  The 
Danes  themselves,  whose  conquest  of 
England  we  have  just  noted,  were 
known  as  Northmen,  but  not  as  Nor- 
mans. Not  until  after  the  settlement 
of  Rolf's  sea  kings  in  Neustria  did  the 
name  Norman  appear  as  a  designation 
of  the  race. 


The  intercourse  between  the  two  races 
was  natural  and  easy,  and  has  contin- 
ued to  be  so  from  the  days  when  Iron- 
side and  Canute  met  in  Olney  to  the  day 
when  Alexandra  was  brought  as  the 
bride  of  the  prince  to  England.  But 
the  latter,  though  from  identically  the 
same  region  and  from  the  same  ethnic 
descent,  had  meanwhile  planted  them- 
selves in  the  Gaulish  country  called 
Neustria,  but  which  presently  took  the 
name  of  the  conquerors,  and  became 
ever  afterwards  known  as  Normandy. 
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In  other  parts  of  this  work  we  have 
spoken  of  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the 
conquerors  to  the  conquered  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Gallo-Latin  language,  which  was  spoken 
in  Neustria  on  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 


ported  might  be  difficult  to  trace.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  within  a  century  a  new 
language  had  been  formed,  to  which 
the  name  of  Norman  French  was  given, 
and  which  the  people,  were  destined, 
after    another    century,    to    carry   into 
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inans.  It  was  not  only  the  language 
The  Normans  of  the  subject  people,  but 
Sat^thtTe  many  of  the  institutions 
GaUo-Romans.  an(j  laws,  the  manners  and 
customs,  that  the  sea  kings  out  of  the 
north  chose  instead  of  their  own. 
This  rather  anomalous  acceptance  of 
resident  institutions  in  place  of  the  im- 


England  under  the  banner  of  the  Con- 
queror. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Eng-  Motives  and 
land      were      political      in  *£^« 
their  nature.     The  coming  conquest, 
of  William  the  Conqueror  with  his  army 
was  not  a  mere  adventure.     It  is  doubt- 
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ful  whether  the  Norman  noblemen  who 
jCame  with  him  as  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition had  any  preference  for  the  foggy 
island,  so  barbarous  in  its  geography 
and  people,  over  the 
sunny  country 
which  they  left  be- 
hind. Perhaps  some 
of  them  hoped  to 
gain  large  landed 
estates  and  to  sup- 
plant the  Saxon 
Thanes  in  their 
rights  and  privi- 
leges. But  for  the 
most  part  the  move- 
ment was  chival- 
rous. Edward  the 
Confessor  was  child- 
less, and  Duke  Har- 
old had  sworn  over 
the  bones  of  the 
saints  to  waive  his 
claim  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  in  favor 
of  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam. The  thing  was 
true.  Harold  had 
foresworn  himself, 
and  according  to  the 
sentiments  and 
principles  of  the 
times  Duke  William 
might  justly  make- 
war  on  him  and 
compel  the  perform- 
ance of  his  oath. 

But  like  many 
oaths,  that  of  Har- 
old was  good  only  in 
the  making.  William 
the  Bastard  had  therefore  a  good  reason, 
Reasons  of  wn-  or  at  least  a  good  excuse, 
uam;contribut-  f        invading    the    island, 

tag  streams  01  o  * 

the  English  race.  an(j  s0(  gathering   up   his 
army  of   sixty  thousand    men,  he  bore 


down  on  the  Saxon  kingdom,  entered  it 
by  violence,  fought  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, was  victorious,  and  in  1066  made 
himself  king  of   England.      This  was, 


HAROLD   SWEARING   TO    UPHOLD   THE    RIGHT 
THRONE   OF  ENGLAND — TY 


OF 

PES 


THE 
AND 


DUKE  OF  NORMANDY  TO  THB 
MANNERS. 


ethnically  considered,  the  third  stream 
of  Teutonic  blood  which  had  flowed  into 
our  ancestral  island  and  had  deluged  all 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts  thereof; 
first  the  Saxon  stream  of  the  fifth  cen- 
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tury,  then  the  Danish  stream  of  the 
ninth,  then  the  Norman  stream  of  the 
eleventh,  all  flowing  from  the  Baltic 
coast,  the  ancient  land  of  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Suiones;  all  alike  in  constitu- 
tion, but  very  different  in  their  respec- 
tive stages  of  development. 

History  is  full  of  surprises.  When  we 
look  at  the  character  and  ambitions  of 
the  Norman  race,  especially  when  we 
The  Norman        consider  its  superiority  in 

WstoricaUx^1*8  eveiT  element  of  promise, 
pectation.  jt  seems  marvelous  that  it 

should  not  have  played  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  historical  drama  of  mod- 
ern times.     No  other  people  of  the  tenth 


will  be  remembered  by  the  student  of 
history  that  while  one  branch  of  the 
Norman  race  planted  itself  in  Western 
Gaul,  and  then  by  successful  conquest  ia 


NORMAN   TYPES — NOBLE  LADIES  AND   CITIZENS. 

century  was  equally  enlightened.  No 
other  in  Western  Europe  took  up  at  so 
early  an  age  the  legend  and  tradition  of 
the  past  as  a  basis  of  song  and  story.    It 
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NORMAN    TYPES — PRINCE,    PRINCESS,    AND    CRuSS    BOW 
MAX. 

England,  another  branch  made  its  way 
into  Sicily,  and  there  became  as  predom- 
inant as  were  the  followers  of  Rolf  the 
Ganger  in  the  west. 

If  we  look  at  the  Normans  in  Nor- 
mandy1 Proper,  we  shall  be  surprised  at 
the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  Rapidity  and 
of  their'  development".  S^u?* 
They  formed  a  new  Ian-  tion- 
guage  and  a  new  literature.  They  took 
on  courtly  manners.  They  became  chiv- 
alrous in  an  age  two  centuries  before 
chivalry  as  an  institution  was  developed. 
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They  were  proud  of  their  rank  among 
the  literary  and  artistic  peoples  who  were 

beginning  to  rise  over  the  rim  of  barba- 
rism. Nor  had  these  refining  attributes 
of  character  been  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  warlike  valor.  The  courage  and 
skill  of  the  Normans  in  battle  were  con- 
spicuous in  an  age  whose  chief  virtue 
was  successful  war.  And  yet  these  gal- 
lant, intellectual,  and  high-spirited  Nor- 
mans sank  everywhere  into  the  earth. 
Their  conquest  of  England  resulted  in 
an  absorption  of  the  national  character 
of  the  victorious  race  more  disastrous  to 
the  development  of  its  ethnic  character 
than  had  been  the  previous  absorption 
of  the  barbarous  Northmen  on  their  first 
arrival  in  Western  Gaul.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 

No  people  now  represent  the  Norman 
race.  Though  many  are  touched  with 
Norman  blood  the  superior  blood  derived 
from  that  source,  none 
have  it  in  sufficient  flow  to 
give  a  race  character  to  themselves.  If 
we  are  forced  to  seek  the  world  over  for 
modern  representatives  of  the  northern 
people  so  proud  and  strong  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries,  we  should 
have  more  hope  of  success  in  the  ances- 
tral peninsula  from  which  alike  Saxons, 
Jutes,  Frisians,  Danes,  and  Normans 
were  in  turn  derived  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

In  the  age  of  the  Crusades  the  Nor- 
mans were  the  flower  of  the  European 
armies.     They  had  not  only  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Holy  Wars,  but 

Culmination  and      ,,,.-.. 

failing  away  of     also  the  skill  to  command. 

the  Normans.  Nq      Qther     houge      bore     & 

more  conspicuous  part  than  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  made 
his  name  a  synonym  for  victorious  battle 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  of 
terror  among  the  Saracens,  of  heroism  as 
far  as  rumor  in  the  Middle  Ages  might 


6urvives  and 
quickens  in  oth- 
er races. 


cany  the  fame  of  men.  But  in  another 
century  after  the  Crusades  ceased  Nor- 
mandy was  a  part  of  Prance,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  line  had  recovered  the 
throne  of  England.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try the  ancient  speech  had  reasserted  it- 
self, and  the  twitterings  of  the  morning 
birds  in  the  groves  about  old  Woodstock 
were  more  than  equaled  by  the  imperish- 
able songs  of  Chaucer. 


CHAUCER    AS    A    CANTERIil/KY    PILGRIM. 
From  the  Ellesmere  manuscript. 

We  should  not,  however,  conclude  that 
the  perishing  of  the  names  of  things  al- 
wavs  signifies  the  perishing  The  Teutonic 
of  the  things.    Though  the  ^ehstgnf^w 
Norman  name  disappeared  of  Normanism. 
from  the   political  and    civil   speech  of 
mankind,  and  though  it  was  retained  in 
literature    only  as  a  reminiscence,   the 
blood  and  thought  of  the  Norman  race 
had  combined  with  the  coarser  Teutonic 
currents  of  life  in  a  great  part  of  West- 
ern  Europe,  modifying  by    its    refined 
emotions  and  poetical  and  sentimental 
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quality  the  heavier  spirit  of  several  of 
the  stronger  peoples.  Such  a  combina- 
tion in  England  was  the  last  of  many 
changes  which  gave  the  finished  type  to 
the  English  character  and  the  English 
tongue.  The  infusion  of  Norman  blood 
with  the  Teutonic  life  current  of  the 
English  race  produced  a  kind  of  effer- 
vescence in  the  heart  and  spirit  of  that 
strong,  sluggish  people.     The  union  of 


NORMAN    MILITARY    COSTUMES   AND   TYPES  OF   THE  TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


the  two  produced  a  warmth  and  enthu- 
siasm in  which  the  English  character 
had  hitherto  been  wanting,  and  without 
which  the  phlegmatic  constitution  of  the 
Anglo-. Saxon  people  must  have  appeared 
more  cold  and  apathetic  to  the  senses 
and  sympathies  of  modern  nations  than 
they  are. 

From  another  point  of  view  we  may 
discover  a  particular  interest  in  the  in- 
quiry before  us.      This   relates   to  the 


language  and  the  literary  form  which 
the  Normans  gave  to  our  ancestors  in 
England.  It  seems  mar-  Great  contribu- 
velous  that  the  Normans,  £^™°££ 
who  were  not  themselves  a  Hsh  speech. 
Latin  race,  whose  instincts  and  charac- 
ter indeed  were  very  diverse  from  that 
strong  Roman  stock  which  held  domin- 
ion in  Europe  for  so  many  centuries, 
should  have  been  the  medium  through 
which  so  strong  a  Latin  impulse 
was  conveyed  into  English  speech. 
If  all  the  other  sources  of  Latin 
derivation  were  put  together  and 
summed  up  into  •  one,  the  result 
would  not  by  any  means  equal  the 
single  contribution  of  Latin  ele- 
ments which  has  been  made  to  Eng- 
lish by  the  Norman  French.  For 
two  centuries  it  was  the  court  lan- 
guage of  England.  For  two  cen- 
turies it  held  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  kingdom.  For  two 
centuries  it  was  the  speech  in  which 
the  instruction  of  the  schoolroom 
was  imparted.  For  two  centuries  it 
held  down  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk 
speech,  pressed  it  into  the  earth, 
made  it  low  and  dirty  by  contami- 
nation with  the  fields  and  cattle; 
and  yet  all  the  time  it  was  itself 
giving  way  to  that  linguistic  destiny 
which  has  always,  sooner  or  later, 
controlled  the  languages  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  ancient 
English  folk  tongue  began  to  bubble 
up  from  the  depths.   Again  ___,,■. 

r  i  o  Revival  and  re- 

the  sound  of  the  old  ver-  conquest  by  the 
,  1  i  a        •       Anglo-Saxons. 

nacular  was  heard.  Again 
the  breaking  of  the  bubbles  of  that  old 
speech  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  gave 
token  that  the  Norman  French  had 
reached  the  last  limit  of  its  excursion 
and  must  die.  Nevertheless,  like  the 
Danite  Samson,  it  conquered  more  in 
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its  death  than  in  its  life.  Though  the 
pillars  of  the  Norman  temple  were 
shaken  from  their  foundations,  the  in- 
fection which  had  been  shed  forth  in  six 
generations  of  intercourse  had  entered 
into  the  new  national  life,  and  the  new 
tongue  of  the  English  people  vibrated 
almost  as  much  with  the  orotund  and 
musical  tremblings  of  the  Norman  ac- 
cents as  with  the  heavy  rumble  and  roar 
and  broad-throated  chuckle  of  the  tri- 
umphant Anglo-Saxon. 
Many  strange  things 
come  to  light  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  ethni- 
cal and  historical  proc- 
esses. We  may  find  one 
in  the  building  of  this 
promising  and  ambi- 
tious Norman  race.  We 
have  seen  how  one  di- 
vision of  the  Normans 
was  planted  in  England 
and  the  other  in  Sicily. 
The  situation  of  each 
with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject peoples  was  not  dis- 
similar. Nor  can  it  be 
thought  that  the  two 
bands  of  conquerors, 
one  of  which  went  into 
Sicily,  the  other  into 
Britain,  were  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  manners, 
and    instincts. 


Sicily  improved  upon  the  Grseco-Italic 
architecture,  giving  it  the  efflorescence 
of  Arabia.  So  when  the  Normans 
gained  by  conquest  the  dominion  of  the 
island,  they  had  little  to  do  but  to  pro- 
mote the  elegant  styles  of  building 
which  already  prevailed  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  the  churches  of  Palermo  and  Mes- 
sina, though  reared  by  the  Normans,  to 
be  strictly  Saracenic  as  to  their  archi- 
tectural peculiarities.     It  has  been  said 


Peculiar  com- 
bination of  Nor 

man  elements       two     antecedent 

with  modern  ... 

architecture.        were     as    unlike 
In  Sicilv 


customs, 
But  the 
peoples 
as  the 
day  and  the  night.  In  Sicily  the  two 
politest  races  of  the  age,  that  is,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  had  expended 
their  energies  in  developing  an  archi- 
tecture on  which  it  might  be  said  it  was 
impossible  to  improve.  But  if  we  admit 
the  possibility  of  adding  perfume  to  the 
rose  and  of  gilding  refined  gold,  then 
the  Saracens  during  their  ascendency  in 


CLIFFORD  S    TOWER. 
Uuilt  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

that  in  these  countries  the  ruling  people 
had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  already 
reached  perfection. 

But   in   England,    rude    Anglo-Saxon 
England   of  the  eleventh  century,    the 

Normans,    with    their    Ro-    The  Normans 

build  according 

manesque  style  of  building,  to  conditions  in 

,  .  r  different  coun- 

had  everything  to  reform  tTies. 
and  little  on  which  to  build.  In  our 
ancestral  islands  no  Greek,  no  Roman, 
no  Saracen  had  been  to  impart  the 
canons  of  architecture.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  Roman  style  of  building 
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had  to  a  certain  extent  come  in  during 
the  domination  of  that  race,  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  century;  but  the  stream 
of  barbarism  came  afterwards.  Teuton- 
ism  stamped  the  residue  under  foot.  It 
thus  happened  that  with  the  incoming  of 
the  Normans  there  was  even  a  demand 
for  an  improved  style  of  structure,  and 


Thus  it  was  that  the  Norman  building 
in  Sicily  in  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades 
continued  as  it  had  been  before,  a  blend- 
ing of  Romanesque  and  Saracenic  orders. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  Apulia  the  Normans 
built  even  as  the  Romans  had  built  be« 
fore  them.  Thus  it  was  that  in  England 
the  local  styles  were  simply  modified  and 


NORMAN  ARCHES— From  Magazine  of  Art. 


this  the  conquering  people  out  of  Nor- 
mandy supplied.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Norman  race, 
working  out  great  results  in  Sicily  and 
.Southern  Italy,  in  Normandy  itself,  and 
in  England,  displayed  vast  divergencies 
and  contrasts  of  development,  a  parallel 
for  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  discover 
in  any  other  stage  of  the  human  evolution . 


expanded  from  the  time  of  the  Conquer- 
or to  the  struggle  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
same  period  in  Normandy  itself  the 
architecture  became  French.  Indeed, 
we  might  say  that  in  all  parts  into  which 
the  Normans  distributed  themselves, 
where  they  gained  a  political  ascendency 
by  the  sword  and  maintained  it  by  their 
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Element  of  ef- 
feminacy in  the 
Norman  cross. 


genius,  their  architectural  monuments 
more  and  more  conformed  to  the  native 
styles  in  the  respective  countries. 

From  this  fact  we  may  infer  a  certain 
assimilative  disposition  in  the  Norman 
race;  and  the  problem  of 
its  absorption  by  the  vari- 
ous peoples  among  whom 
the  currents  of  Norman  vitality  were  dis- 
tributed becomes  more  simple  and  easy 
of  solution.  That  type  of  char- 
acter which  sprang  up  out  of 
the  Gallo-Romanie  people  of 
Neustria,  crossed  with  the 
conquering  men  of  the  north 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, had  in  it  a  certain  ef- 
feminacy which  led  to  a  bril- 
liant and  easy  superiority  of 
short  duration  in  several  states 
of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean;  but  such  a 
quality  was  too  conformable  to 
existing  types  to  maintain  its 
own  independence,  either  in 
letters,  in  manners,  or  in  arts. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the 
strength  of  the  race  and  its 
distinction  in  the  earlier  Mid- 
dle Ages  became  its  weakness. 
Its  easiness  of  adaptation  to 
different  localities  and  differ- 
ent forms  of  national  life  was 
the  very  fact  that  soon  extin- 
guished the  quality  of  nation- 
ality in  the  Normans  themselves, 
refining  influence  was  left  behind 
in  England,  the  most  barbarous  of  the 
countries  over  which  the  Norman  author- 
ity was  extended,  all  the  extant  fashions 
and  tendencies  were  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  every  condition  of  civilization 
was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  a  race 
which  seemed  able  to  uplift  everything 
but  itself. 

In  the  language  and  literature  of  Eng- 


land the  very  same  tendencies  were 
exhibited  as  we  have  seen  in  the  archi- 
tectural CTOWth  in  the  SOUth   NormanFrench 

"  adds  elegance 

of     EUTOpe.       Many     SChol-    andbeautyto 
,  .  , .  -  our  mother 

ars  have  been  disposed  to  tongue. 
lament  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  having  overpowered  the  British 
dialects,  having  taken  from  the  Roman 
tongue,  long  spoken  in  the  better  parts 
of  the  island,  but  a  small   percentage  of 


Their 
Even 


NORMAN    GATF.WAY. 

words  and  forms,  having  absorbed  from 
the  Danish  speech  no  elements  essential- 
ly different  from  its  own  native  pecul- 
iarities, should  not  have  been  left  alone 
to  develop  into  a  literary  form  without 
the  introduction  of  that  large  contribu- 
tion of  Norman  French  which  carried 
over  into  Anglo-Saxon  a  swarm  of  Latin- 
ized Gallicisms,  embodying  an  equal 
number  of  French  ideas  as  they  existed 
in  the   earlier  periods  of   romance  and 
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song.  But  is  it  not  rather  true  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  expanding 
merely  by  its  own   internal  forces  and 


ANGLO-NORMAN   TYPES — BISHOP  AND    LORDS. 

genius,  would  have  kept  the  English- 
speaking  race  perpetually  poor  in  all 
that  linguistic  refinement,  that  chivalry, 
that  poetic  sentiment,  which,  along  with 
the  more  vehement  parts  of  speech,  have 
constituted  one  element  of  our  wealth  in 
literary  production  ?  Who,  after  all, 
would  see  expurgated  from  the  English 
tongue  those  beautiful  and  harmonious 
elements  which  for  a  long  time  consti- 
tuted the  only  blossoms,  leafage,  and 
fruit  of  the  tongue  which  began  to 
tremble  on  the  harp  of  Chaucer,  and  has 
only  recently  ceased  to  resound  on  the 
harp  of  Tennyson? 

A  single  glance  at  the  destinies  of  the 
Norman    people    in    Sicily 

Career  of  the  x        *  J 

Norman  race  in     may  suffice.    In  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  ascend- 
ency the  great   island  of   the  Mediter- 
ranean offered   special   inducements   to 


the  Saracen  sea  robbers,  and  they  availed 
themselves  to  the  full  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. The  whole  Sicilian  territory  was 
won  by  Islam,  and  the  Crescent  was  set 
up  in  all  the  cities.  Tribute  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  1060,  only  six 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  in  England,  an  army  of 
Normans,  under  command  of  Count 
Roger  d'Hauteville,  brother  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  arrived  in  Sicily  and  began  the 
work  of  expelling  the  Saracens.  It  was 
also  the  policy  of  these  men  of  the  West 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  not  only  in  Sicily  but  in 
Southern  Italy.  There  had  always  re- 
mained, during   the   Mohammedan    as- 


ARTISANS   AND    ARTIFICERS — TYPES. 

cendency,  a  large  body  of  Christians 
both  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  island. 
These,  of  course,  welcomed  the  Normans 
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— for  the  latter  were  Christians — as  de- 
liverers. 

The    city   of    Messina   was   captured 
by   the    Christians   in     1060,    and    was 


.Seven  years  later  Taormina  was  cap- 
tured. Syracuse  held  out  until  1085, 
while  Noto  was  not  captured  until  1090. 
It  was  now  the    turn  of    the  Saracens  to 


NORMAN  TROUBADOUR  AND  BARBE. 


made  the  Norman  capital.  Some,  how- 
Poiicyofthe  ever,  took  the  opposite 
fe0spro«ngriatse  course,  and  it  was  a  strange 
subjects.  spectacle  to  see  the  Chris- 

tians of  Traina  combining  with  the  Infi- 
dels in  the  war  with  Count  Roger.  Pa- 
lermo was  taken  by  the  Normans  in  1 07 1 . 


feel  the  distresses  of  subjugation.  Yet 
the  Mohammedan  religion  and  its  prac- 
tices were  tolerated.  Conversions  from 
Christianity  to  Islam  were  not  permitted 
under  the  Norman  ride,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Norman  priests  did  not  greatly 
encourage  conversion  from  Mohammed- 
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anism  to  Christianity,  for  that  would 
have  lessened  the  tribute  which  the 
Christians  exacted  of  the  subject  people. 

We  have  thus,  beginning  with  the 
origin  of  the  German  nation  beyond  the 
Summary  of  eth-  Rhine,  observed  its  charac- 
S™  tcr  while  in  a  state  of  barba- 
peoples.  rism  and  the  goings  forth 

of  emigrant  peoples  from  the  borders  of 
Germania.  Of  these,  wc  have  traced  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths  to  their  des- 
tinations in  Italy  and  Spain.  We  have 
also  followed  the  Vandals  to  their  select 
territory  in  Andalusia  and  Africa.  We 
have,  in  the  next  place,  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Franks,  crossing  the  Rhine 
and  taking  possession  of  Gaul.  About 
the  same  time  went  forth  the  Angles, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes,  with  a  per- 
centage of  the  Frisian  tribe-life,  into 
Britain,  where  they  were  successful  in 
overwhelming  the  British  population, 
half-Latinized  by  the  long  dominion  of 
Rome,  and  in  pressing  them  back  to  the 
western  mountainous  regions  in  Cornwall 
and  Wales. 

Following  this  came,  in  an  intermedi- 
ate period,  the  Danes,  from  the  same 
Teutonic na-  ancestral  region,  impelled 
^S^L  ty  similar  motives,  and 
tory-  driven,  partly  by  force  of 

pressure  and  partly  by  the  robber  in- 
stinct, to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
whence  they  spread  into  North  England, 
and  presently  extended  their  authority 
over  the  whole,  until  the  time  of  the  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Two 
centuries  later  we  have  seen  the  Nor- 
mans on  their  adventure,  seamen  by  pro- 
fession, until  by  a  settled  residence  in 
Neustria  they  were  converted  into  the 
first  polite  people  of  modern  times.  From 
this  secondary  residence  they  divided, 
one  branch  of  the  race  going  into  Eng- 
land, on  an  expedition  of  conquest  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  broken  family  pledge 


on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty;  and  the  other 
division  making  its  way  into  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy. 

These,  then,  are  the  departures  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  the  centuries  which 
followed  the  decline  and  extinction  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  Indeed, 
the  emigrations  of  which  we  have  spoken 
have  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  Rome.  But  it  would  be  the 
truer  view  to  regard  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions as  merely  the  pestles  with  which 
an  immortal  destiny  beat  to  nothing  in 
the  mortar  the  residue  of  the  Roman 
race,  corrupted  as  it  was  with  centuries 
of  vice,  weakened  by  division  and  by  the 
loss  of  its  old-time  skill  in  the  work  of 
human  government. 

To  continue  the  generalization  of 
these  results,  we  see  the  common  fact 

Of    the     absorption     of     the    General absorp. 

conquering   power  in  ^l^S* 

l  fc>     r  tonio  conquer- 

most  of  the  countries  into  ors- 

which  it  penetrated.  The  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  in  Italy  survived  no  more  than 
sixty  years.  The  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
by  the  superiority  of  their  constitution 
and  learning,  maintained  themselves  in. 
the  south  for  a  longer  period,  but  went 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  before  the  besom  of  the  Islam- 
ites. The  Vandal  states  in  Southern 
Spain  and  in  Africa  had  already  passed 
away.  Normandy,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  appeared  to  possess  more  ele- 
ments of  perpetuity  than  any  of  the 
others,  was  evanescent  as  a  political 
power.  The  brilliant  but  brief  Norman 
ascendency  ebbed  away  in  France  as 
well  as  in  England  and  in  Sicily,  and 
the  race  disappeared  as  a  separate  na- 
tionality, though  not  as  an  ethnic  force. 
Only  in  France  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
states  of  the  British  Isles  did  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Teutonic  races  succeed  in  the 
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historic  sense.  The  Merovingian  kings 
sustained  themselves  until  another  Ger- 
man house,  greater  than  they  by  vic- 
The  Franks  and  torious  battle  and  superior 
d^eio-pintT  -statesmanship,  put  down 
historical  races,  the  House  of  Clovis  and 
established  that  of  Charlemagne.  But 
the  kingdom  itself  survived  and  grew 
until  at  the  opening  scene  of  modern 
history  it  presented  itself  as  the  greatest 
of  the  powers  of  Western  Europe.  Eng- 
land, in  like  manner,  flourished.  True, 
it  retained  the  insular  character  until 
the  reign  of  William  III,  but  since 
that  period  it  has  become  European. 
The  island  holds  the  roots  of  the  great- 
est race  of  the  modern  world,  whose  out- 


branchings  have  spread  eastward  to  the 
foothills  of  Burmah  and  westward  to  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  tundras  of  the 
Yukon. 

Thus  the  general  character  of  the  po- 
litical powers  which  were  planted  by  the 
emigrant  Germans  of  the  Dark  Ages  was 
that  of  a  temporary  success,  followed  by 
an  early  failure  and  absorption,  to  which 
general  rule  there  are  the  two  remarkable 
exceptions  of  France  and  England.  We 
must  now  consider  the  remaining  states 
which  were  peopled  by  the  original  Teu- 
tonic stock  in  times  wholly  prehistoric, 
and  whose  present  nationality  is  the  re- 
sult of  native  growth  rather  than  of  emi- 
gration and  conquest. 


Chapter  XC.-The  Danes. 


E  shall  now  take  note 
of  the  development  of 
Denmark,  or  rather  of 
the  Danish  race,  in  its 
native  seats.  These 
were,  without  doubt, 
a  Teutonic  people, 
having  the  same  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  and  the  same  language, 
in  a  dialectical  branch,  with  the  South 
Germans  and  with  the  old  Saxons.  To 
this  day  the  ancient  characteristics  of  the 
race  are  well  preserved.  In  recent  times, 
in  common  with  the  other  Teutonic  fam- 
ilies, the  Danes  have  taken  up  emigra- 
tion as  a  means  of  improving  their  con- 
dition, and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  annually  receiving  a  large  addition 
of  population  from  this  source. 

Another  general  comment  must  be 
made  on  the  geographical  and  ethnical 
position  of  the  Danish  people.  They 
are  on  the  border  line  between  the  old 
Ingavonian,  or  Low  German,  branch  of 


the  race  and  the  Scandinavians  proper. 
They  have  thus  partaken  of  the  charac- 
teristics   of  both    branches   Geographical 
of  the  Germanic  family-  ££»*. 

we       might       Say       of       all   Danish  race. 

three  branches  —  and  in  addition  to 
this  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Wendish  stock  has 
penetrated  this  region  and  diffused  itself 
among  all  the  peoples  along  the  Baltic. 

As  to  this  latter  family,  the  Wends, 
it  is  classified  ethnically  as  a  branch  of 
the  Slavic  division;  but  its  ciassiecation o» 
advent  into  Western  Ger-  ^"hT 
many  was  about  the  sev-  Teuto-siavs. 
enth  century.  In  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, that  monarch  met  them  in  his 
German  wars,  and  drove  them  back  to- 
ward the  Vistula.  By  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Wends  were 
nearly  exterminated  as  a  race  in  the 
West,  but  they  had  left  behind  a  large 
diffusion  of  their  blood.  Their  ancient 
seats  were  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Ger- 
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many,  Detween  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe, 
as  far  north  as  the  Eider.  There  is  a 
remnant  of  the  Wends  still  in  Hanover, 
where  their  language  was  spoken  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  To 
the  present  day,  in  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
and  Saxony,  settlements  of  the  Wends 
are  found.  Their  language  is  Slavonic, 
and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
people  are  suggestive  of  the  Polish  and 
Slavic  divisions  of  our  race  rather  than 
of  the  Germans." 


OLD  DANISH    TYPES — BEOWITLF   AND   METHORN 

Except  in  so  far  as  these  slight  for- 
eign elements  have  entered  into  the 
The  Danes  es-  Danish  people,  the  latter 
are  purely  Teutonic  in 
their  derivation.  To  the 
present  time  they  have  the  ancient  Ger- 
man character.  The  description  given  by 
Tacitus  of  the  Germanic  nations  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  during  the  first 


sentially  Teu- 
tonic; physical 
features. 


'See  Book  Thirteenth,  pp.  185-191. 


century  might  almost  be  transcribed 
without  change  in  delineating  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  Danes.  They 
have  the  yellow  hair  and  gleaming  blue 
eyes  peculiar  to  their  ethnic  ancestry. 
Their  stature,  however,  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  ancient  Germans.  This 
suggests  a  few  words  on  the  general 
question  of  the  stature  of  men  as  de- 
termined by  physical  conditions. 

In  general,  the  mountaineers  and  for- 
est men  are  great  in  height.     If  we  con- 
sider the  Germanic  family  in 

its  entirety,  the  correiationsof 
o-rarlino-     nfF     nf   stature  with 

giaaing    on    01  ge0graphicai 

the      Stature     of  elevation. 

the  people  from  the  woodland 
and  mountainous  countries  to- 
ward the  sea  would  be  plainly 
discoverable.  This  was  the 
chief  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  Istavonian  and 
Hermionian  Germans  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Ingavonians, 
or  Low  Germans,  on  the  other. 
None  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
were  tall  in  stature.  Even  the 
Normans  were  only  of  middle 
height.  The  Hollanders  and 
the  Dutch  in  general  did  not 
lose  their  thickness  andweight 
by  proximity  to  the  sea,  but 
did  lose  a  large  fraction  of 
their  height. 

This  effect  of  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  in  reducing  the  stature  of  bar- 
barians  and    half -civilized  Staiwartnessof 

the  Anglo-Sax- 

nations    was    never    more  ons;  feature  of 

...        ,       .,,       ,       ,     ,     .,  their  descend- 

strikingly  illustrated  than  a^s. 
in  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  were  stalwart 
in  the  last  degree,  but  were  withal  a  peo- 
ple of  rather  low  stature.  They  were 
broad,  thick,  gigantic  in  all  their  pro- 
portions except  in  height.  One  may 
still  see  as  he  journeys  through  Sussex 
and  Kent  and  Middlesex  and  Essex  the 
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peculiarly  low  and  heavy  character  of 
the  English  people.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  descendants  of  these  folks, 
spreading  far  and  wide  in  the  New- 
World,  and  climbing  to  higher  and 
higher  altitudes  as  they  approach  the 
West,  are  so  much  taller  than  their  an- 
cestors. It  must  be  the  sea  fogs  and  low 
level  of  our  ancestral  lands  on   the  one 


and  a  taller  growth  of  the  man  tree  than 
in  the  low,  foggy  island-coasts  where 
the  man  is  on  a  level  with  the  ocean? 

At  any  rate,  such  are  the  phenomena. 
The  German  race  along  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  sea  became  low  stature  and 
in  stature  as  it  approached  ^S' 
the  coast.     In  the  interior  the  Danes. 
the  height  was  great  and  greater.     The 


^  *s\  '  V>  ~  v- 
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DANISH  REAPERS— THE  "  FRENCH  OF  THE  BALTIC  "—TYPES.— Drawn  by  Frolich. 


side  and  the  clear  air  and  high  level  on 
the  other  that  have  determined  the 
striking  difference  between  ancestry 
and  descendants.  Might  it  not  be  that 
the  law  is  physical,  that  the  higher  ba- 
rometer in  such  countries  as  the  Rocky 
mountain  region  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Alpine  slopes  in  Europe  would 
produce    a  more    excited  flow  of    blood 


ancient  authors  place  the  average  of  the 
Germans,  by  estimate,  from  six  feet  to 
seven  feet,  according  to  nationality. 
We  have,  however,  already  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
Celts  seem  to  indicate  an  opposite  law, 
for  many  of  them  are  not  only  stalwart 
as  to  thickness  and  depth  of  body,  but 
also  as  to  stature. 
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The  features  of  the  Danes  are  in  close 
conformity  to  those  of  the  other  North 
German  races.  Their  ethnic  peculiar- 
ities seem  to  be  rather  in  analogy  with 
those  of  the  Ingavonian  nations  than 
with  the  Scandinavians.  There  is  a 
certain  air  and  manner  of  indepeffdence 
among  the  Danish  peasants,  which  eth- 
nologists have  attributed  to  the  vast 
number  of  small  landownerships  where- 
by all  are  made  masters  and  none  con- 
verted into  peasant  serfs.  In  no  coun- 
try has  the  fundamental  democracy    of 


occasion  to  point   out  the   sense  of  the 

word  mark,  or  march.      It  meant  a  bor- 
der.    The  mark  of  a  given  The  mark  of  the 

pie  was  the  territorial  Pledge* 
boundary  line  of  that  folk  the  country. 
Such  use  of  the  term  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  derivation  of 
tribal  names  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Danmork,  or  Denmark,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  cases  of  this  kind  of 
naming.  The  traveler  l'ytheas,  living 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  was 
the  first  to  bring  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 


VIEW"  OF  KIEL,  IN  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.— Drawn  by  Guiard. 


the  German  race  expressed  itself  with 
more  emphasis  than  in  Denmark.  The 
people  take  a  great  interest  in  politics 
.and  in  education,  and  their  gayety  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  when  we  compare  it 
■with  the  heaviness  of  the  Germans  or 
the  saturnine  temper  of  the  Norwegians. 
In  fact,  the  people  of  the  Danish  penin- 
sula may  properly  be  called  the  French 
of  the  Baltic  coast. 

Denmark  is  the  mark,  or  inarch,  of  the 
Danir,  or  Danes,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  word  as  an  ethnic  term  has  not 
.been    decided.     We    have    already  had 


to  the  attention  of  the  peoples  of  the 
south.  He  called  the  country  Thule. 
It  is  thought  that  at  the  time  referred  to 
the  Celts  in  their  westward  course  were 
the  principal  people  of  the  peninsula. 
Rask  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Sarmatic,  or  Teutonic,  invasion  took 
place  at  a  later  period.  It  is  believed 
that  the  vanguard  of  the  new  invaders, 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Goths,  passed 
through  Russia  into  German}-,  thence 
into  Denmark,  and  finally  into  Sweden. 
Should  this  hypothesis  be  accepted,  we 
may  consider  the  Goths  of  a  later  period 
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as  a  result  of  a  reflex  migration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ingavonian  Germans  into 
the  country  of  the  Danube — a  theory 
which  has  been  suggested  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  the 
Lapps  and  the  Finns  were  jostled  some- 
what by  the   incoming   of 

Language  and 

organization  of     the  Germanic  races;   but  it 

is  possible  that  the  former 

are    themselves   immigrants   of   a  later 

date.      If  we  reckon  the  Danes  as  ori°d- 


war  was  the  order  of  the  times.  The 
smallness  and  broken-up  condition  of 
affairs  was  recognized  by  the  early 
1  >anes  themselves;  for  they  called  their 
chieftains  Smaa-kongar,  or  Little  Kings. 
It  was  only  when  a  number  of  the  tribes 
banded  together  that  the  race  could  be 
considered  formidable  from  a  military 
point  of  view. 

From  times  immemorial  there  seem 
to  have  been  some  geographical  discrim- 
inations observed  in  the  country  known 


ANL  ll-.N  l'  VIKINl..   SHIP. 


nally  a  Gothic  tribe,  we  may  assign  to 
them  a  language  that  has  been  called  the 
D'dnsk  ttinga,  or  Danish  tongue,  which 
was  indeed  the  primitive  language  of 
this  region  until  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
Norse.  Politically,  the  primitive  people 
of  Jutland  were  organized  in  the  .same 
manner  as  the  nations  of  Germany. 
Each   tribe   had   a   petty   chieftain,    and 


by  the  general  name  of  Denmark.     In 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  the  provinces 

Of  Scllleswig   and    Holsteill    Ethnical  and 

wrested  away  from  Den-  f^t^f 
mark  and  reunited  to  Ger-  peninsula. 
many.  The  movement  was  purely  eth- 
nical, though  the  foolish  race  of  writers 
have  ascribed  it  to  secondary  causes,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  one  universal 
fallacy  have  attributed  it  to  the  agency 
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of  men.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  author  of  that  great 
scheme  by  which  an  old  ethnic  distinc- 
tion forced  the  people  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  peninsula  into  union  with  Ger- 
many, reserving  the  northern  portion 
for  the  Dane  folk. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Norman 

emigrations  Upper  Denmark  was  known 

as  Red  Gotland.    The  name  thus  applied 

was   coe'xtensive   with    all 

Mythical  age  of  . 

the  country  and  the  mainland  north  of  the 
peop  e.  Elbe ;    that    is,   Schleswig, 

Holstein,  and  Jutland.  This  shows  that 
for  at  least  ten  centuries  the  lines  of  di- 
vision in  the  peninsula  have  been  ethnic 
rather  than  political  or  geographical. 
The  country  has,  from  the  Dark  Ages, 
been  rich  in  traditional  lore.  .  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  an  old  Danish  historian 
who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  gathered  together  in  one  im- 
mense heap  the  legends  and  myths  of 
the  Danish  race.  According  to  his  ex- 
position of  the  subject,  there  was  far 
back  in  antiquity  a  king,  Dan  the  Fa- 
mous, who  united  under  his  rule  the 
smaa-kongar,  and  established  a  dynasty, 
from  which  fact  and  epoch  the  people 
took  the  name  of  Danes.  The  mythical 
ages  continued  to  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  Scandinavian 
peoples  was  acknowledged,  after  a  battle 
between  Ring  of  Sweden  and  Hilde- 
brand  of  Denmark. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 

monks  not  a  few  were   sent  out    from 

France    to    introduce    the 

Christianity  in-  .  . 

troduced;  con-  Christian  religion  111  Deil- 
qnests  of  Gorm.  ,  T,  i 

mark.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  the  missionaries  gained 
any  substantial  advantages.  Denmark 
had  not  yet  been  united  in  its  various 
parts.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Gorm  the 
Old,  extending  from  860  to  936,  that 
Denmark  became  one  by  the  union  of  all 


the  provinces.  This  included  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  Skaania,  and  certain  districts 
in  Norway.  On  the  east  and  south  of 
the  Baltic  he  bore  his  standards  as  far 
as  Kiev  in  Russia,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany,  and  Sens  in  France.  There 
was  a  period  when  it  appeared  that  Den- 
mark might  become  the  great  ruling 
power  of  the  north.  The  authentic 
history  of  the  country  begins  with  the 
tenth  century.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Danes  had  had  the  character  of  sea 
kings.  They  had  fallen  upon  England 
and  taken  it  by  war  and  sea  craft.  They 
had  also  wrested  Neustria  from  the 
Carlovingians,  and  shaken  their  banners 
and  let  their  arrows  fly  under  the  very 
walls  of  Paris. 

We  may  easily  perceive  in  this  outgo- 
ing of  the  Danish  and  Norman  peoples 
from  the  Baltic  peninsula  influence  of  en- 
in  which  they  had  their  £££&*££■ 
original  residence  the  great  ish  character, 
lesson  of  the  discipline  of  environment. 
Of  a  certainty,  the  exploits  of  the  North- 
men in  the  open  ocean  are  sufficiently 
surprising.  In  the  age  of  their  adventure 
and  conquest  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  them  to  take  to  sea  in  their  open 
boats,  a  sort  of  ocean  canoe,  and  to  brave 
the  dangers  and  horrors  of  the  stormiest 
deep  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  or 
lour  hundred  miles  abroad.  Thus  did 
they  in  bearing  down  upon  England,  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  thus  did  they,  at 
a  date  somewhat  later,  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  To  accomplish  such  results 
men  do  not  become  able  in  a  day  or  in  a 
generation.  It  requires  discipline  and 
experience.  The  islands  of  the  Baltic 
were  so  situated  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  with  respect  to  Jutland,  as  to 
furnish  the  suggestion  and  the  means  of 
navigating  the  boisterous  sea  in  open 
boats.  It  was  in  this  water,  black  with 
rage  in  winter  storms,  and  sinking  only 
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to  a  yellowish  ill-temper  even  in  the  calm 
of  summer,  that  the  Danes  and  North- 
men became  the  most  skillful  and  brave 
of  all  the  primitive  navigators.  To  them 
a  storm  at  sea  was  only  an  exhilarat- 
ing experience,  and  the  mountain  waves 
of  brine,  twisting  and  roaring  in  the 
yellow  blast,  mere  sports  of  amiable 
water. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  at  a  time 
when    the    larger    part    of    Europe    was 
given   up   to  darkness 

Heroes  and 

great  men  among  despair  Denmark  prod  iced 

the  old  Danes.  .  , 

several    men    whose    gen- 
ius would  have  given  them  rank  in  any 

or  country.  The  success  of  the 
Dane  folk  in  establishing  themselves  in 
Western  Gaul  and  in  England  was  at- 
tributable, as  far  as  such  things  can  be 
attributable,  to  the  personal  prowess  and 
genius  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  Nor- 
man expeditions.  Such  talents  as  Rolf 
the  (janger  displayed  while  the  weak- 
kneed  successors  of  Charlemagne  cow- 
ered before  him  in  Paris;  such  power  to 

rn  and  to  conquer  as  Old  Sweyn  and 
Canute  exhibited  in  their  English  cam- 
p,  gns;  such  skill  in  statecraft  as  they 
manifested  in  the  successful  union 
Denmark  and  England  in  a  common 
government,  a  thing  withal  neither  un- 
natural nor  impracticable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; such  high  talents  as  Harold 
and  Hardicanute  exhibited  as  warrior 
kings  in  an  age  just  beginning  to  stagger 
out  of  the  border  shadows  of  barbarism, 
must  have  stamped  the  Danish  leaders 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as 
among  the  most  conspicuous  Europeans 
of  all  the  Middle  Ages.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  death  of  Hardi- 
canute without  a  male  heir,  as  much  as 
any  reverse  of  fortune  in  arms  or  states- 
manship, enabled  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  reassert  the  Anglo-Saxon  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England. 


Nor  should  we  fail  in  this  conneetion 
to  note,  in  passing,  the  extraordinary 
enterprise   shown    by    the 

.  .   Extraordinary 

Norsemen,  in  the  epoch  un-  adventure  ofthe 

d-  i         .  •  ■       .  1      •      Danish  race. 

er  consideration,  in  then- 
going  forth  from  Iceland  on  voyages  of 
discovery  first  to  Greenland  and  after- 
wards to  the  northeastern  shores  of 
America.  Eeif  Ericsson  was  a  Norse- 
man of  the  Norse  in  his  origin.  Iceland 
has  always  belonged  ethnically  to  this 
stock.  The  people  who  filled  up  Iceland 
with  their  descendants  came  immediate- 
ly from  Norway,  while  the  ultimate  der- 
ivation of  the  race  was  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Baltic.  Old  Sweyn  had  taken 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  wearing 
it.  Richard  the  Good,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, had  the  crown  of  that  province 
when  Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  came 
in  the  year  1001  to  the  coasts  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island. 

The  general  destiny  of  the  Danish 
dom — after  the  country  had  as- 
sumed that  political  form  Beginnings  of 
which  might  entitle  it  t, .  the  ™^^n 
regal  name — was  similar  of  Europe, 
to  that  of  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
particularly  Germany.  One  feature  in 
a  striking  degree  conformed  to  the  cor- 
responding fact  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
( ierman  development.  We  speak  of  the 
towns  and  small  cities  which  obtained 
by  resistance  and  revolt  charters  of  free- 
dom from  the  sovereign,  and  became  in 
subsequent  times  what  in  Germany 
would  be  called  free  cities.  This  signi- 
fied, in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, that  the  town  which  had  obtained 
its  charter  from  the  sovereign  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  baron  or  count  within 
whose  territories  the  town  was  situated. 
It  was  a  circumstance  which  raised  the 
city  so  favored  to  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent power  correlative  with  the  ba- 
ronial estate. 
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tween  feudalism 
and  the  Free 
Cities. 


After  such  a  municipal  charter  had 
been  granted,  the  city  receiving  it  was 
Contests  be-  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  what  was  called  the 
states,  or  subsequently  the 
stales-general.  Nor  might  it  lose  these 
privileges  except  by  reconquest  by  the 
baron  or  lord.  This  did  not  often  occur, 
but  it  did  many  times  happen  that  the 
town  or  city  in  attempting  to  secure  its 
emancipation  lost  all  in  the  conflict.  In 
such    cases    the    enraged  suzerain  was 


common  destiny  with  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  This  related  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  petty  sovereign-  process  of  con- 
ties  into  which  the  national  European  °f  th* 
authority  was  divided,  and  states. 
their  union  in  a  common  government. 
If  the  student  will  glance  abroad  over 
tiie  field  of  European  history,  he  will 
find  that  the  fifteenth  century  marks  the 
epoch  of  consolidation.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  expiring  energies  of  feu- 
dalism in  France,  headed  by  Charles  of 


REPAST  OF  DANISH  PEASANTS— TYPES  AND  MANNERS.— Drawn  by  Frolich. 


wont  to  demolish  the  walls,  raze  the 
principal  buildings,  transfer  the  market 
to  some  city  which  had  kept  its  loyalty, 
and  thus  reduce  the  place  which  might 
have  before  been  prosperous  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  desolate  hamlet  no  longer 
worthy  of  notice.  Sometimes  the  baron 
was  restrained  from  such  work  by  the 
selfish  consideration  that  the  conquered 
town  was  his  own  property,  and  that  to 
destroy  it  through  spite  was  a  peevish 
gratification  beneath  his  dignity  and 
against  his  interests. 

In  another   respect  Denmark   had    a 


Burgundy,  fought  its  last  great  fight 
with  the  kingdom  under  Louis  XL 
Louis  won  the  battle.  The  feudal  states 
gave  way  before  the  massive  kingdom 
that  was  now  established.  The  same 
thing  happened  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isabella  of 
Castile  by  their  union  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  one  all  the  important 
kingdoms  of  the  peninsula.  At  nearly 
the  same  time  a  similar  process  was  go- 
ing on  in  England.  The  House  of 
Tudor  represented  all  the  claims  of  York 
and  Lancaster  in  the  government.      Un- 
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der  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  the 
monarchy  grew  and  flourished  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unknown.  The  very  same 
thing-  took  place  in  Germany,  under 
Maximilian.  In  all  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe  the  age  was  one  of  consolidation. 
But  we  shall  be  surprised  to  note  that 
Denmark  was  the  first  of  the  European 
states  to  pass  through  this 

Denmark  the  •"■ 

flrstto  attain       evolution.     The  event  oc- 

po     ica  uni  y.       curre(1    a(-    f-]le    c1ose    0f   the 

fourteenth  century,  full  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  like  movement  was  seen  in  any 
of  the  other  kingdoms.  Valdemar  III, 
King  of  Denmark,  died  in  1378.  He 
left  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  second, 
Margaret,  was  married  to  Hakon  VI, 
King  of  Norway.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  retained  the  government 
of  her  native  land.  Her  son  had  in  the 
meantime  been  declared  King  of  Den- 
mark. But  he  also  died,  and  the  Danish 
Parliament  permitted  Margaret  to  retain 
the  sovereignty  under  constitutional  re- 
strictions. The  Swedes,  however,  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  succession  after  Ha- 
kon's  death.  Some  were  in  favor  of  offer- 
ing the  crown  to  Margaret,  while  others 
supported  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg. 


Hereupon  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
war.  The  queen  triumphed  over  her 
rival.  He  was  taken  pris-  umonofKai- 
oner,  and  the  estates  of  all  StUaWfhu- 
three  kingdoms  were  called  tory- 
together  at  Kalmar,  in  Sweden.  There 
was  passed,  in  the  year' 1397,  the  parlia- 
mentary act  known  ever  afterwards  as 
the  Union  of  Kalmar.  The  three  king- 
doms were  declared  to  be  under  one 
sovereign,  and  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision was  made  that  each  of  the  three 
powers  should  retain  its  own  funda- 
mental law  and  jurisprudence. 

By  this  means  a  consolidation  was 
effected  of  the  northern  governments 
about  three  quarters  of  a  century  be- 
fore a  similar  movement  was  under- 
taken in  France  and  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. Much  of  this  has  been  attributed 
to  Margaret  herself.  She  became  known 
as  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  her  capacity  for  govern- 
ment was  great;  but  the  student  of 
history  will  understand  that  such  move- 
ments in  political  society  occur  in  obe- 
dience to  general  laws,  which  sover- 
eigns are  impotent  to  annul  and  almost 
equally  impotent  to  promote. 
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